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VALENTINES. 


—— 


TILL, my little sweet brunette! 
I sigh for you, and no one else ' 
If you frown, oh I shall fret — 
I shall die at your repalse! 
Fast the silent wings of Time 
O’er your opening beauty move : 
Soon shall | behold your prime 
Ripen to the breath of Love! 
Then, if your assenting bosom 
Heave to me but half so true, 
T may pluck the unfolded blossom 
Of delight, with love and you! 
Musaus. 


Acatn the pleasant breath of Spring 
Steals o’er the lawn and glen and grove; 
And gentle pairs, on frolic wing, 
Twitter—‘* What is life, but love?” 
Ere gleams the budding lilac’s bloom, 
Yon warbler hath his mate address’d, 
And, burnishing the golden plume, 
Pants to weave his genial nest. 
Then listen to the vernal bird, 
Nor fly so sweet a Valentine : 
And, if with charmed ear be heard 
His melting music—deem it mine! 
Museus. 





Trart little sprig of young peach-bloom, 
The promise fair of sweets to come, 
Was sent, in sooth, by me: 
And, though its tints be all too weak 
To emulate thy lips and cheek, 
It yet resembles thee ! 

Then bid me picture the fond hour 
When like the fruit, as now the flower, 
Nor plac’d beyond my reach, 

I may salute thee sunny-ripe, 
And (more delicious still the type) 
May pluck—a melting peach ' 
Museus. 


Once more the gentle airs of Spring 

The promise of fresh pleasure bring : 
Once more the minstrel of the grove 
Attupes new sonnets to his love : 

Once more the fleret almost peeps 

From moss which to the white-frost weeps. 
And soon, to Flora’s breath serene, 

That moss shall wear a softer green. 


Ah! while such warblings wake the year, 

Shall Marianne refuse to hear? 

Amid such choral symphony 

Is Marianne still deaf to me? 

Ah, must I mourn (tho’ every glade 

Still bloom, in former hues array’d, 

Tho* every lawn in floral gold 

Again shall glow)—my true-love cold ?— 
Museus. 





Bor yester-morn was half-conceal’d 
A timid vzolet from my sight, 
The vosemary’s pale shade bad veil’d 
Its glimmering leaves, its virgin white. 
I stoop’d to taste the breathing spring, 
So gentle in the recent flower, 
And welcome the sweet tints that bring 
The promise of a softer hour, 


Some moments past, I hied to view 
The little traits of yesterday : 

But gone was all the illusive hue ;— 
The very leaves were shrunk away. 


And is that violef’s glance so coy, 
Whieh fled, as if afraid of me,— 
Say, is it like a dream of joy 
That paints the air, but ne’er shall be ? 
Tf I have hail’d thy vernal pride, 
Say, is thy bower the rosemarine, : 
That veils the blush thy scorn would hide, 
The blush I fondly fancied mine ? 
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which secures our glory and our greatness together, are, by their influ- 





PREFACE 


TO THE 


FIRST PART or tue EIGHTY-EIGHTH VOLUME, 


On the conclusion of each succeeding Volume, it has been cv comary 
to present to our Readers the most heartfelt thanks for their long 
and unabated patronage of our labours—and to assure them of our con- 
stant adherence to the genuine principles of the English Constitution, 
as established by Magna Charta, confirmed by the glorivus Revolu- 
tion, and strengthened and perpetuated by the mild Government of the 
illustrious House of Brunswicx.-—To these principles we have uni- 
formly and ‘steadily adhered ; nor, thanks to a beneficent Providence, 
have the principles themselves lost any thing of their value. They 
have been assailed with great violence ; they have been confronted with 
unheard-of novelties ; they have been branded with standing in the way 
of all those Utopian schemes of improvement with which the Publick has 
of late been nauseated. But we may venture to assert, that they have 
entered into the mind of no man among us by the avenues of consider- 
rate examination and conviction, who has wavered in his attachment 
to them. They are the only principles recognized by our happy Con- 
stitution ; under the shadow of which the Nation has so long reposed 
in safety, and flourished in character and dignity; they are those of 
the soundest and best Statesmen who have graced our councils, and 
who have left to us the fruit of their wisdom, their firmness, and 
their labours. These were the principles which opposed an effectual 
bar to the Revolutionary spirit of 1792, which kept up the spirit of 
resistance to Buonaparte through a long contest, and at length 
liberated Europe ; and which, after having conducted us to a Peace 
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ence upon the order, the stability, end the confidence of society, 
silently, but rapidly, repairing the wai’: f£ War, animating industry, 
enterprize, and morals, and throwing forth the buds and blossoms of 
national and permanent prosperity, which, if not blighted by the storms 
of faction, will cover the country with their fruit *, 

In the words of an eminent Statesman, we are happy in contrasting 
our present prospects with the short period of only two years ago. 

The country was then in the utmost distress, owing to the recurrence 
from a state of War to that of Peace ; for we had been engaged in a 
contest for our very existence as a Nation ; and in that contest Great 
Britain had triumphed, and crowned herself with glory. Providence, 
however, then, in order to check our exultation, had visited us with a 
most inclement season. Now the contrast is most grateful, and it is 
to be hoped that prosperity will again visit the land: nothing can 
exceed the prospect of the harvest of the present year, which is not 
confined to this country, for it is general. Arts and Manufactures also 
are again flourishing, and all is one active scene of employ. Every 
human institution is liable to defects ; but every person must be con- 
vinced that under no Constitution do the People enjoy a greater share 
. Of Civil and Religious Liberty than in Great Britain; and so long as we 
are possessed of a rreE Press, no real abuse can be brought forward 
without its correction, or a remedy being found. 

To our numerous and justly valued Correspondents we again 
return our cordial thanks. 


July 15, 1818. 








* See Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, June 27, 1818; and see (more particu- 
larly) the incomparably fine Speech of Mr. Canning at the Dinner recently 
given in honour of his Election at Liverpool. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


ae 


An old and respectable Correspondent 
{who has in his possession the original 
Account -book of Sir Henry Herbert, 
grandson of Lord H. of Cherbury, Mas- 
ter of the Revels to James 1. Charles I. 
and Charles Il. together with a large 
correspondence of that family) wishes 
to be informed where to look for an 
account of the office of Master of the 
Revels, its origin, and dissolution; and 
where to find any thing relating to the 
family of Herbert, whose seat was at 
Ribesford, Salop, and some of whose 
branches represented Bewdley for many 
years. Mr. Malone had the Account- 
book of the Master of the Revels in his 
hands; but what use he made of it our 
Correspondent knows not. 

Mr. E. W. BRAyYLEy requests to be in- 
formed to whom, and to what Church, 
Wharton (speaking of the archives of 
Cathedrals having been mutilated or 
destroyed) alludes, in the following pas- 
sage of his preface to the ‘** Anglia Sa- 
cra,” Sect. iv. ‘Id in plurimis avaritia et 
impietas, in nonnullis superstitio effecit. 
Comperi enim Episcopum quendam ante 
centum et quod excurrit annos, avite su- 
perstitionis delend@ pretextu, omnia Ec- 
clesie su@ monumenta et Registra igni 
tradidisse.”’ 

Though ourselves absolute unbelievers 
in the science of Astrology, we will not 
withhold a communication which may 
be thought by the initiated to contain 
a singular proof of its certainty: * Ac- 
cipe, dignissime Urbane, qui multa 
utilia et forsan nonnulla inutilia colligis, 
quod, ab amico, in arte obstetricA ver- 
sato, accepi.— I]lustrissima Principissa, 
cujus inopinatam mortem tota Anglia 
dolet, parturitionis dolores (tunc enim 
gestationis opus Natura finivit) die 5t° 
Novembris primum sensit. At, qua- 
draginta hebdomadis ab hoc tempore 
computatis, Dies conce ptionis in Diem 
Anglicanis infaustissimum, viz. 30°. 
Januarii incidit. Seculo jam preterito, 
hoc, pro artis astrologicw testimonio ir- 
refragabili bhabitum fuisset: certé, in hoe 
wvo, dies faustos et infaustos recté de- 
spicienti, pro concursu singulari habea- 
tur; et bAc de causa, in chartis tuis 
locum obtineat. P.T.J 

Currente Calamo seriyt. 
18 Kul. Feb. 1818.” 

A CONSTANT READER AND FRIEND, in 
answer to J. C.’s question (in our pre- 
ceding volume, p. 482), “* what rank and 
precedence the Companions of the Order 
of the Bath are entitied to,’’ refers brim 


to the Supplement to the London Ga- 
zette of Jan, 3, 1815, in which he will see 


the following : “ The Third Class of the 
most honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, shall be composed of Officers hold- 
ing commissions in his Majesty’s service, 
by sea or land, who shall be styled Com- 
panions of the said Order: they shall 
not be entitled to the appellation, style, 
precedence, or privilege of Knights Ba- 
chelors ; but shall take place and prece- 
dence of all Esquires of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland.”— 
Then follows what entitles them to be 
Companions. 

B. observes, that Mr. Warner, in his 
entertaining “* Western Walk,’’ men- 
tions Dr. Gilbert Sheldon having been 
born at Stanton near Bath, Somerset- 
shire ; but the Universal Biographical 
Dictionary, and Lempriere’s Biographi- 
eal Dictionary say that he was born at 
Stanton in Staffordsbire. Which au- 
thority is correct ?—'The Universal Bio- 
graphical Dictionary also mentions the 
vicarage of Hackney being given to the 
Doctor by Charles I.; but our Corre- 
spondent believes it is not in the gift of 
the King; but has long been the property 
of the Zyson family, who have lately 
chosen to be called Tyssen. 

A CorresponpENnT would be glad to 
obtain some information respecting the 
Author of asmall volume, entitled “ The 
Doctrine of the Bible: or Rules of Dis- 
cipline, briefly gathered thorow the 
whole course of the Scripture, by way of 
questions and answers.” The date of 
the above volume is 1649, “* newly cor- 
rected and amended.” 

G. H. W. would feel much obliged by 
the names of the Fourteen Conspirators 
engaged in Babington’s Conspiracy in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. — He pro- 
ceeds: “ In your Magazine for Nov. last, 
p. 393, should it not be Baroni Hill de 
Almarez, not ab Almarez ?”—* In p. 
395, the arms of Widvile (query Wilde ?) 
are described as placed over the monu- 
ment of the families of Dive and Wylde 
in Bromham Church.” 

ScHoOLasticus may be assured that he 
will never get the 50/7 Prize, should be 
be wise enough to discover the Enigma 
attributed to Miss Seward ; and which 
first appeared in our vol. XXVIL. p. 136. 

Memoirs of Dr. Burney and of T. 
Wyon, Esq.; Rev. C. J. Smyta; Mr. 
Britton ; A CONSISTENT CHURCHMAN ; 
J. M.M.; On Disorders arising from 
Indigestion; &c. &c. shall appear in 
our next. 

Erratum.—In a few Copies the word 
Liandaff, is accidentally printed at the 
head of p. 9, instead of Caerdiff. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Mr. Unsan, M. Temple, Jan. }. 
HE following Fragment was 
found among the papers of a 
learned Friend, who many years ago 
was a Brother Barrister; and it may 
perhaps amuse some of your Readers. 

Yours, &c. CaRapoc. 

“There was at 4madan a celebrated 
Academy, whose first Rule was fram- 
ed in these words: 

“ The Members of this Academy 
shall think much—write litthe—and 
be as mute as they can.” 

A Candidate offered himself —he 
was too late—the vacancy was filled 
—e knew his merit, and lament- 

their disappointment in lameuting 
hisown. The President was to an- 
nounce the event; he desired the 
Candidate should be introduced. 

He appeared with a simple and a 
modest air, which is the sure testi- 
mony of merit. 

The President rose, and presented 
acup of pure water to him, so full, 
that a single drop more would have 
made it overflow; he accompanied 
this emblematic hint with not a 
single word explanatory of it; but he 
marked upon his countenance the 
deepest affliction. 

The Candidate understood that he 
could not be received because the 
number was complete, and the as- 
sembly full. But, withoutlosing cou- 
rage, he began to think by what ex- 
pedient, in the same ‘ind of language, 
he could explain that asupernumerary 
Academician would put nothing out 
of its place, and would make no es- 
sential difference in the Rule which 
they had prescribed. 

After a moment’s pause, observin 
at his feet a rose, he picked it up, an 
laid it gently upon the surface of the 
water, so gently thatnot one crop of it 
escaped. Upon this ingenious reply, 
the applause was universal; the rule 


slept or winked in Ais favonr. They 
presented immediately to him the Re- 
gister upon which the successful 
Candidate was in the habit of writ- 
ing his name. He wrote it accord- 
ingly, and he had then only to thank 
them in a single phrase. But he 
chose to thank them without saying 
a word. 

He wrote upon the margin the 
number 100. This was the number 
of his new associates. 

Then, having put a cypher before 
the figure 1, he wrote under it— 
** their value will be the same”—0100! 

To this modesty the ingevious Pre- 
sident replied with a politeness equal 
to his elbepe: 

He put the figure 1 before the 100, 
and wrote, “‘ they will have eleven 
times the value they had—1100.” 

—— 

Mr. Urnan, Norwich, Jan, 2. 

Wwe a child, | used to ask my- 

self in vain what could be the 
meaning of the third verse of the 100th 
Psalm, “* Thy Birth is of the Dew of 
the Womb of the Morning.” 

In the Bible Translation it is, “ Thou 
hast the Dew of thy Youth :” in the 
margin, ** Morethan the Womb of the 
morning: thou shalt have the Dew of 
thy Youth.” 

In King James’s Bible it is thus 
translated: ‘“‘The Youth of thy Womb 
shall be as the Morning Dew:” and 
this sensible paraphrase is given in the 
margin: “ By thy word thy people 
shall be assembled in thy Church so 
abundant and wonderful, as the drops 
of the Dew.” Mr. Leo, a convert 
from Judaism to Christianity, gave 
me the following version of the whole 
verse: ** The willingness of thy peo- 
ple in holy attire will be seen on the 
day of thy victory. The beginning 
of thy youth shall be unto thee as the 
rising sun in the morning.” St. Je- 
roin’s 
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4 Psalm 100, ver. 3.—Office of Alnager. [Jan. 


rom’s Translation gives a rational 
meaning, “In montibus sanctis de 
vulva orietur tibi ros adolescentie 
tux.” The Latin version of the 'Tar- 
gum to the whole verse runs thus. 
** Populus tuus domus Israel qui lu- 
benter incumbant Legi, in die quo 
prelium commiseris, adjuvaberis cum 
eis splendoribus sanctitatis misericor- 
diz Deus; ad te properabunt tan- 
quam descensio roris, sedebuut pro- 
sapiz tue.” 

A part of the verse, as translated by 
the Septuagint, would induce us to sup- 
pose their Copy of the Hebrew Text 
differed from any Copy now extant : 
* From the womb, before the morn- 
ing star 1 begat thee.” 

Ex yaspos wpo ewrQope elyernta ot. 

In Dr. Mant’s Bible I find the fol- 
lowing note on the words “ from the 
wombof the morning:” “* These words 
should rather be translated, ‘ more 
than the dew from the womb;’ that is, 
thy children begotten to thee through 
the Gospel shall exceed in numbers, 
as well as in brightness and beauty, 
the spangles of early dew, which the 
morning discloseth to the eye of the 
delighted beholder.” Bps. Lowth 
and Horne. 

Where to find Bp. Lowth’s obser- 
vations on this passage, I know not. 
I should be glad of information, as 
his Lordship held the authority of the 
Septuagint im greater estimation than 
any Copy of the Hebrew extant. 

Yours, &c. C. J. Smyras. 

re 

Mr. UnBan, Jan. 3. 
sles Office of Atnacer, lately 

held by Lord de Blaquiere, 
and uow abolished, is of very antient 
date ; it was in the King’s gift before 
any Statute. Edw.1. granted this office 
by Letters Patent, in the fourteenth 
year of his reign, to Sir Thomas Dar- 
lington, to be Alnager of Broad Cloth, 
for which he received of the King a 
fee fur the exercise of it; besides 
which, he had a fee by Act of Par- 
liament, 27 Edw. IIL. Stat. 1. c. 4. 

_ ‘This word Alnager is derived from 
the old French Aulne; and iw Latin, 
Ulna, Ulnator. By the above Statute 
his fees were settled, and cloths of cer- 
tain dimensions were directed to be 
sealed before sale, and a subsidy was 
granted to the King out of every 
Cloth sold. 

But iv the Rolls of Parliament is 
preserved, and cited by Lord Coke, 


4 Inst. 31, a case and decision of all 
the Judges of England to the Lords 
of the Council of James 1. ‘* That all 
new-made drapery, made wholly of 
wool, as Frizadoes, Bayes, Northern 
Dozens, Northern Cottons, Cloth 
Rash, and other like drapery, of 
what new name soever, for the use 
of man’s body, are to yield subsidy 
and Alnage according to the Statute 
of 27 Edw. ILI. and within the office 
of the antient Alnage, as may ap- 
pear by several decrees in that be- 
half made in the Exchequer in the 
time of the late Queen. That Henry 
1V. granted a measurage of all wool- 
len cloth and canvas brought to Lon- 
don for sale by any stranger or deni- 
zen, taking one halfpenny for every 
piece of the buyer, and of the seller 
one penny for measuring 100 ells 
of canvas; and as touching the nar- 
row new stuff made in Norwich with 
worsted yarn, we are of opinion that 
itis not grantable, nor fit to be grant- 
ed; for we cannot find that there was 
ever any Alnage upon Norwich wors- 
teds. And for these stuffs, if, after 
they be made and tacked up for sale 
by the makers thereof, they should 
be again opened to be viewed and 
measured, they will not well fall into 
their old plaits to be tacked up as be- 
fore, which will be a great hindrance 
to the sales thereof in grosse, for that 
they will not then appear to be su 
merchandizable as they were upon 
the first making of them up. And 
even so we humbly take our leaves, 
Serjeants Inn, the 24th of June 1605. 

“Which Certificate being read by the 
Lords of the Privy Council (1 bein 
then Attorney-general and present 
was well approved by them all ; 
and commandment there given, that 
it should be kept in the Council Chest, 
tu be a direction for them to give au- 
swer to all suits of that kind. And it 
is to be observed that Acts of Par- 
liament that are made against the 
freedom of trade, merchandizing, 
eneeneie, and mysteries, never live 
ong.” 

The Alnage duties continued till 
the reiga of Wiil. III. when, after some 
seizures which were rather obnoxious 
(Carth. 325.) they were abolished by 
Stat. IL and 12 Will. LIL. ¢. 20. But 
the subsidy and Alnage was re-enacted 
by 17 and 18 Geo. IL. and subsequent 
statutes, and grants of the yearly 
amount, have been made, and Jast af 
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all to Lord de Blaquiere; and now 
it has been found expedient to the 
encouragement of the Woollen Ma- 
nufacturers in Ireland, that they 
should be abolished there, and the 
former regulations repealed. Buta 
proper compensation was due to his 
Lordship, who, by Letters Patent un- 
der the Great Seal of Ireland, dated 
ii July, 1797, was entitled to hold 
this office of Aluager in Ireland for 
a term of 48 years. Parliament, 
therefore, by Act of the last Session, 
which passed the Royal Assent on 11 
July, 1817, granted to him, his heirs, 
executors, administrators, and as- 
signs, an annuity of £500 British cur- 
rency, charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, pay- 
able quarterly, free of ail deductions, 
for the residue of the above term yet 
unexpired, payable in Lreland. 
Yours, &c. 
—_— 

Mr. Urnsan, Crewkerne, Dec.24. 
SUBMIT you an account of a tes- 
selated pavement lately discovered 

near Halstoci:, Dorsetshire. It may 
prove acceptable to your Readers; 
and if my humble offering is worthy 
insertion, I shall with much pleasure 
transmit you a faithful drawing from 
the original. 

I visited this Pavement yesterday, 
about four miles from my house, hav- 
ing set out with the full intention to 
have taken a drawing for you imme- 
diately, when an event prevented me 
that | should most certainly have an- 
ticipated ; the frost setting in severely, 
deprived me of the natural animation 
necessary to complete my purpose. 

This Pavement was first found by a 
labourer, about two feet under the 
surface; and it is now covered with a 
temporary building, erected at the 
expense of Henry Stephen Earl of 
lichester, that Nobleman most po- 
litely giving me admittance agreeably 
to my request. It has undergone great 
dilapidation, and at present remains 
in a very mutilated state ; the surface 
of the Pavement is much bent, or, 
more properly said, it has au irregu- 
lar plane, from the heavy pressure of 
earth, stone, and rubbish, having laid 
on itsuch a length of time. Its si- 
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tuation is on an easy rising slope, a 
North-easterly direction, in the midst 
of a flat undulated country, stretched 
spacious amphitheatre 
dom whence they are 


out between a 
of distant hills, 
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easily reconnoitered. This spot is 
very remote from towns or rivers, 
and in former ages must have been 
admirably situated for the chace. I 
have been told by old persons now 
living, that it islong within their re- 
collection the whole of this spate was 
nearly covered with oak timber, 
which presented to the eye one of the 
finest sylvan scenes in the kingdom; 
still the traces of them and also large 
woods remain, corroborating the fact: 
alas! they are level with the ground ; 
the sturdy hand of avarice, or neces- 
sity, has scarcely left a root or branch 
worthy the appellation of timber. 

Lest | should be digressing, I re- 
turn to the further particulars of the 
Pavement; it has, of course, an am- 
biguous origio, further than being a 
Roman work, which [ presume, Sir, 
we cannot doubt. The dies are va- 
riously coloured and proportioned, ac- 
cording to the arrangement of the 
parts they are to fill; these dies con- 
sist of hard bluish granite stone, bricks, 
red and black, and white pebble set 
in a deep bed of excellent white sand 
mortar, to which it had adhered by a 
firm cement that the iron tooth of 
time has rendered flexible. 

The angles of this curious masonry 
are duly North, East, West, and South, 
forming a diamond shape, baving a 
wide border of the larger dies so 
placed to meet at right and left angles 
transversely. 

Within this border, that is, alter- 
nately stone and red brick on each side, 
a circular sort of fillet in fret-work 
goes round, taking off the square of 
the corners, very nicely and mathe- 
matically adjusted; in each of these 
intermediate spaces is a small circle, 
each containing the head of a warrior 
in his helmet, the back of which is 
represented having a double cross in 
an oblique position from right to left, 
extending far over the shoulders; the 
successive parts inclining to the cen- 
tre are thrown into squares, and in- 
tersected by parallel lines of different 
colours ; these are again divided into 
lesser squares, leaving a space at right 
and left, filling up a diamond centre 
in each square; the centre of the 
whole is the next, part connected with 
a large mathematical encircled star 
on one side; this part presents the 
perfect figure of a face within a circle, 
very like the rest, with the difference 
only of being larger, and of a richer 
con- 
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construction ; the face is ornamented 
with a sort of irregular ruff or crest 
round the whole forehead as far as 
the ears. What sort of device this is 
I cannot conjecture; if it has an ana- 
logy to our Lord’s thorny crown on 
the cross, it is most certainly an auk- 
ward representation. Yet we may 
conclude, from the figures before 
alluded to having the symbol of the 
Cross, that this work may have been 
doue during the reign of some of the 
Christian Emperors. If, Sir, any of 
your ingenious Correspondents could, 
through the medium of your Maga- 
zine, favour us with any authentic 
comment on these very interesting 
Mosaic works, we should feel par- 
ticularly grateful and obliged. 

Yours, &c. Joun Bettany. 


a 


Walk from Rome to Ostia, &e. 
(Continued from Vol. LXXXVII. ii. 
p- 51 1.) 

HE air of the morning was de- 

lightfully fresh, and the ground 
covered with a hoar frost. We had 
very fortunately furnished our knap- 
sacks with chocolate on starting from 
Rome, otherwise we should have 
been greatly put to it for a break- 
fast. In the course of our repast in- 
deed a man did bring in a _porcu- 
pine; but of this we were not suffered 
to partake; and, had we been allowed, 
it might have been doubtful whether 
it would satisfactorily have supplied 
the place of our less luxurious fare. 
We rejoiced to be once more on our 
way. 

We shortly arrived at the wood 
which we had contemplated from 
the tower; at the entrance to which 
is situated the Villa Chigi. Here we 
bargained with a servant of the 
house, or keeper, to conduct us by 
the nearest route to Pliny’s Villa. 
The man immediately slung his fowl- 
iug-piece at his back, and appeared 
very happy to accompany us. Just 
at siarting, we were joined by the 
Priest, a young mao, who begged to 
be of the party. But, before we 
proceeded, he proposed that we should 
turn a few steps from the road, when 
he said he would shew us an English 
Inscription. ‘This, as might be ex- 
pected, excited our curiosity. He 
poiuted to the Inscription, which be- 
gan with the words “ Dis M.” and 
which he begged we would take the 
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trouble of explaining. It was an old 
Latin inscription, only part of which 
was legible. We assured the Priest 
that he was mistaken in bis conjec- 
ture of its being English; but this 
he would not believe, asseverating 
with much vehemence that he un- 
derstood Latin perfectly well. This 
must have been a singular instance 
of ignorance, and one which it must 
be difficult to parallel. Notwith- 
standing, this learned Clerk was very 
good-humoured, and very good com- 
pauy. After the foregoing anecdote, 
it will scarcely be wondered at, that, 
though at less than two miles dis- 
tance, be had never heard of Pliny's 
Villa. 

The forest through which we pass- 
ed was exceedingly fine, and its sce- 
nery magnificent. It abounded with 
the noblest specimens of the llex, un- 
der the dark shade of which sprang 
up the greatest variety of beautiful 
plants. It was a rich field for the 
botanist who should have leisure to 
prosecite his enquiry. We gathered 
several specimens, but, at the jour- 
ney’s end, they were unfortunately 
in a state altogether unfit for accu- 
rate examination. 

We suddenly came upon the object 
of our search. The remains of the 
Villa are very few, consisting chiefly of 
foundation walls, and exeavations, 
from the contemplation of which it 
is impossible to form any idea of 
what the house once was. ‘The por- 
ticoes and areas have long since va- 
nished, and all that remains is the 
“ littoris spatium” and “ opportuni- 
tas loci.” These are still great, 
though the Villa has undergone a 
change even in this respect; for the 
sea has evidently receded, leaving 
behind it deserts of sand. Pieces of 
the finest marble, bearing the mark 
of the chisel, are still scattered about 
in great abundance; and | fortunately 
picked up a large portion of Rosso 
Antico, which I shared with my fel- 
low-travellers as a relict of the place. 

We were not detained long; the way 
to the shore was pointed out to us, and 
we parted with our friends the Game- 
keeper and the Priest. We came 
upon the sea suddenly, It was of a 


heavenly blue; a refreshing breeze 
saluted us from its bosom, which 
caused us to respire anew after quit- 
ting the close and oven-like recesses 
We halted some mo- 

ments, 


of the woods. 
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ments, in order to enjoy more fully 
the magoificeat and exhilarating scene 
before us. 

“©O mare! O littus, verum, secretum- 
que sestivy! quam multa invenitis, quam 
multa dictatis !” 

The sand of the shore was rather 
heavy; but the gale was refreshing, 
and we marched with much alacrity. 
The bird-catchers were busy, and 
their spares or epringes, which were 
very numerous, bad almost all of them 
their captives. There was much neat- 
ness in their contrivance; the machin- 
éry, though simple, was sure. 

After a long and somewhat labo- 
rious walk, we turned inland, and 
ae. to rest ourselves on a bank, 
in order to sketch a house and ruins, 
now called Torre Paterno, in older 
times, Laurentum. At present it is 
inhabited by soldiers, who honoured 
us with their company aod atten- 
tion whilst we were employed with 
thepencil. The pile, as it now stands, 
is not particularly picturesque, but 
the spot altogether is interesting, as 
having been the capital of Latinus. 

We proceeded across the fields, and 
through very old woods, towards Pra- 
tica, the ancient Lavinium. ‘“ Oppi- 
dum condunt; neas, ab nomine 
Uxoris, Lavinium appellat.” This is 
situated upon an eminence, and form- 
ed a sketch more interesting than the 
former. We secured three beds in 
*“ Casa particulari,” ordered some 
macaroni at the Osteria, and, while it 
was preparing, walked to explore the 
beauties of the neighbourhood. These 
were numerous, and [ thought it 
one of the most delightful situations 
I had seen in Italy. 

A temple was said to have been 
erected near this village, by Aneas, 
in honour of Anna, the sister of Dido, 
and which, in after-times, had been 
converted into a Church. Our walk 
ta the hill on which it appears to 
have been situated was delightfal. 
A winding-path conducted us through 
the most fertile of valleys, enameled 
with flowers, and watered by a ri- 
vulet, partiy concealed under pictu- 
resque and overhanging willows. On 
each side were the geuilest and most 
verdant slopes, from which the loftier 
and more remote hills rose abruptly, 
their tops crowned with the ilex 
and the pine. A farmer very civilly 
shewed us the modern Church, of 
which little use seems to be made at 


present; and adjoining were several 
remains of ancient brick-work, which 
had probably formed the foundations 
of the temple in questiou. From 
amidst the ruins the most delightful 
view presents itself. The finest defile 
between the hills and woods, terminat- 
ed by the blue and placid ocean; in an 
opposite direction, the far-off moun- 
tains, with numerous white towns and 
villages, amongst which were con- 
spicuous Frescati and Albano. The 
Church on the hill, from which we 
enjoyed this prospect, bears the name 
of S. Petronilla. 

We had a spare but pleasant re- 
past at our Osteria, after which we 
ascended the tower of an adjoining 
palace, whence we had a more ex- 
tensive and perhaps more interesting 
Pavorama than that before mention- 
ed. We were fortunate enough to 
find excellent beds under the roof of 
a person who was anxious to oblige 
us, and, before retiring, we held an 
agreeable converzatione in the chim- 
ney-corner. The family were evi- 
dently poor; but, what was singular 
in Italy, the house was extremely 
neat. At my bed’s-head was a cru- 
cifix of some value, and a paintiag 
of the Virgin of considerable merit, 
Close to it was a small lamp, fur- 
nished with oil. In the village, we 
had observed several altars and in- 
scriptions; amongst the rest, one bear- 
ing the name of neas Sylvius. 

Yours, &c. A Laurentian. 


a 


Mr. UrBan, Jan. 12. 

ASSING along Cornhill the otber 

day, I had a multitude of Lot- 
tery papers thrust into my hands; 
the numbers of the distributors of these 
papers led me to reflect, that either 
there must be some very great ad- 
vantage to these men; or, what ap- 
peared more reasonable, that the Of- 
fice-keepers found it difficult to dis- 
pose of their Tickets ia the ordinary 
way, or why take such immense pains, 
and be at such a very great expence ? 
One is naturally led to suppose that 
their profits must be immoderaic to 
allow of it. 

In every well-regulated State, the 
morals of the people, particularly of 
the lower classes, are allowed by all 
Political Writers to be of the first 
consequence. The natural propensity 
of the buman mind to Gambling has 
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in civilized society occasioned many 
Sumptuary Laws and Enactments, to 
restrain and even to punish this vice. 
Now, although in a moral point of 
view, Gambling is equally wrong in 
the higher and richer classes as it is 
in the labouring orders, yet the evil 
is not so great among the former, nor 
so extensive; it is the example from 
them that does the most mischief. 
There was a Law in this Country 
formerly, I think during the Reign 
of Henry VIII. that only Gentlemen 
should play for meney at tennis, dice, 
bowls, &c. unless during the Christ- 
mas holidays. Of all species of Gam- 
bling, perhaps Lotteries are the most 
unfair; at least the adventurer plays 
with more manifest odds against him- 
self; and our luminous Writer on the 
Wealth of Nations has declared that 
the world neither has, or ever will see, 
aperfect fair Lottery. Asthey arenow 
managed, they are mere traps to catch 
the unwary : the pricking the garter, 
or the whirling-table at a country 
fair, are as equally, and not more re- 
prehensible; yet the exhibitor of these 
is liable to be dragged before a Ma- 
gistrate, and fined or committed to 
prison as a vagrant, whilst the other 
is sanctioned by the Legislature. That 
Lotteries, as they are now managed, 
tend to encourage idleness, debauch- 
ery, prostitution, and theft, no rea- 
sonable person will deny. Pray let 
me ask, who are benefited by them 
except the Office-keepers, who all 
make rapid fortunes? I have heard 
that ten thousand pounds have been 
asked as a premium or good-will for 
a Lottery-office! Surely there must 
besome great arcana about a Lottery- 
office to make it worth such a sum, 
or even the twentieth part of it. If 
Government must have Lotteries to 
raise asuin of money for the exigences 
of the State, let them be but seldom ; 
and let them be conducted fairly, and 
in a plain simple manner, intelligible 
to the meanest capacity ; let there be 
no paltry subterfuges, which carry 
with them even the shadow of deceit, 
such as great prizes being attached to 
particular days, or to the third or 
fourth Blank, or as Pipes of Wine 
upon a thousand years’ credit! Well- 
informed people smile at such things, 
but the lower orders and the ignorant 
are deceived by them. If Lotteries 
be of real consequence to raise the 
vecessary supplies for the State, why 
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does not Government take the ma- 
nagement entirely into their own 
hands, and have an appropriate Office 
for conducting the business? Such a 
plan would surely increase the Re- 
venue, in as much as they would re- 
ceive all the profits that are now di- 
vided amongst the Office-keepers, and 
which must surely be much beyond 
the fifty pounds that is paid for a Li- 
cence; and the Publick would be 
much better satisfied. 

I remember many years ago passing 
through Guildhall during the draw- 
ing of a Lottery, and was surprized 
at witnessing so few people attending 
to it; but 1 understand “ things are 
managed better now,” and that it is 
drawn in a more private manner at 
one of the City Companies Halls. But 
a Lottery, if there must be one, should 
be without the least ambiguity or 
deception, and as public as possible, 
as it formerly was when drawn at the 
West front of St. Paul's Cathedral. It 
may be said, that a Lottery is a tax 
that may or may not be paid, and 
that it is perfectly optional with every 
person, whether they will contribute 
to it or not. I allow of this to a 
certain extent; but what pains are 
taken to allure the unthinking and 
thoughtless among the lower orders! 
Alithis, L admit, iscertainly done with- 
out the concurrence of Government ; 
but surely blame attaches somewhere 
to allow of it. I suspect many a la- 
bouring man has spent that money in 
purchasing a share of a ticket, to try 
his luck, as he says, which should 
have been taken home to his wife and 
children; and many a thoughtless wo- 
man has pawned even her apparel for 
the chance ofa great prize. I cannot 
subscribe to the adage “ Si populus 
vull decipi, decipivtur:” if people 
will be cheated, let them be cheated. 
No, I say no; but would endeavour 
to open their eyes, and point out to 
them the folly of risking their little 
property against such fearful odds, 
and such a remote possibili.y as their 
getting a twenty or even a five thou- 
sand pound prize. Crvis. 





¥*,* E. says, There certainly was a 
Sir John Holman of Banbury, Knt. and 
Bart. so created in June 1663 (vel. 
LXXXVIL. ii. p. 369): but, if your Ac- 
tor here mentioned were bis Descend- 
ant, his Title could not be extinct while 
the said Actor lived. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Jan. 1. 
LANDAFF, once the Metropolis 
of Glamorganshire, and a city 
of considerable extent and conse- 
quence, now presents a place of little 
importance; the declioe of which was 
the commencement of the popularity 
and beauty of Caerdiff, a large and 
respectably inhabited town, situated 
on the River Taffe. The Castle and 
Church are the chief objects of at- 
traction which it possesses to the 
traveller. Of the former, excepting 
the Keep, which stands insulated on a 
high mound of earth in the midst 
of a large area or court, and a few 
scattered vestiges, the other por- 
tions of these once noble buildings 
retain very little of their antient 
castellated and substantial appear- 
ance, having been repaired and 
made suitable for a modern resi- 
dence, though it never was inbabiteds 
and excepting the tower of the latter; 
there is but little to excite the inte. 
rest of the Autiquary; so far do mo- 
dero dilapidatious aud alterations pre- 
vail through these buildings. 
The Church, to which the succeed- 
ing remarks will be wholly confined, 
stands nearly in the centre of the 
town; and, from the appearaace of 
the tower as you approach, follows 
the expectation of seeing a noble 
and regular edifice ; instead of whieh, 
the body is low, comprising two ailes, 
a chancel, and a chapel, all which, 
except the latter, are without battle. 
meots or parapets, and have not 
ope handsome or unaltered window, 
a pionacle, or any kind of ornament 
on either side. The only entrance is 
through a low plaio porch in the South 
aile leading to the body of the Church, 
which is as free of all elegant en- 
richrgent as a Village Church, im the 
neighbourhood, and during the pro- 
sperily, of the city of Llandaff. The 
Chapel on the South side, before no- 
ticed, belonging to the Marquis of 
Bute, has been recently converted 
into a,pew, and covered with a pro- 
fusion of decorated wood-work io 
what is called the “ Gothic style.” 
The tower situated at the Western 
extremity of the building (sce Fron- 
lispiece to.this Volume ) osses all 
the beauty aad interest of this edi- 
fice. It is.less antient than the ailes 
of the Church, aod coéval with the 
tower attached to the mutilated, but 
Gent. Mac. January, 1918. 
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beautiful and sequestered ruins of 
Llandaff Cathedral. The character 
and ornameats closely resemble those 
so commen in Somersetshire; and 
the reign of Henry VII. may be con- 
jectured as the age in which it was 
built. The basement story contains 
a low dvor, and over it a well-pro- 
portioued handsome window, which 
vow lights the engine-houses this 
part being entirely separated from 
the body of the Church. Above this 
are two other stories of dissimilar 
heights, each containing a window ; 
the lower on the West side having a 
niche: the compartments of every 
window are filled with perforated 
stone-work, a style of ornament, and 
a defence from the weather, intro- 
duced in the buildings of this reign *. 
The lofty proportions of this beau- 
tiful tower are well adapted to give 
ut that commanding appearance in the 
town aud peighbourhvod which ap- 
pears to have been intended, and which 
— an object of so much interest 
rom the surrounding level couatry. 
Its decorations, therefore, have been 
disposed with corresponding consider- 
ation, and in such a manner that 
very few of them are lost in conse- 
queace of being closely surrounded 
by aarrow streets and crowded houses. 
The increase of ornaments upwards 
is very observable, aod the exqui- 
site parapet which crowns the whole, 
attaches the iaterest to that part; 
very little more than half the beight 
being seen till you vearly reach its 
base. The terminating pivhacle of 
the stair-case turret at the North- 
east angle is a specimen of design, 
and exquisitely wrought masonry, 
very rarely equalled. Jo the sum- 
mer of 1815, the centfe portion of 
the Weat side of the parapet aad bat- 
tlements was blown down, but shortly 
afterwards restored, through the iv- 
defatigable and praiseworthy exer- 
tions of a geatleman of Caerdiff; to 
whom we are chiefly indebted for the 
preservation of this noble tower, a 
sentence of condemnation having been 
against it by nearly all the 
inhabitants, and almost carried: into 
execution. This accent has oceur- 


* In the windows of the tower ‘of 
Llandaff Cathedral are'somé of the most 
complex and beautiful speciniens of this 
kind of deeoration, that are to be met 
with, r oF a ye ' 
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red several times, but it was chiefly 
owing to the hasty manner in which 
it was restored; thus incurring 
in a few years treble the expence 
that it would have cost to be done 
well once. It is no small addition 
to the beauty of this tower that its 
state of preservation is as perfect as 
the delicacy of its enrichments, aud 
the period it has been built, can ad- 
mit; indeed few buildings present a 
more even surface, and few orna- 
ments and mouldings which have 
been so much exposed tu every change 
of season remain so sharp and com- 

lete. Yhatsuch a beautiful build- 
ing as this should have been threat- 
ened with destruction, and that its 
fate:should have rested upon the ex- 
ertions of an individual for its pre- 
servation, after having withstood the 
ravages of time during vearly four 
centuries, scarcely admits of reflection. 
It is to be hoped, that good taste will 
always prevail when the safety of 
works so valuable is wantonly en- 
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A short Sketch of the early part of 
the Life of Witttam Cuarin, 
Clerk, Author of ** Anecdotes of 
Cranbourn Chase,” (see p. 47.) 

Y veracity having been ques- 

tioned, and doubts having arisen 
respecting the trath of some occur- 
rences which | had mentioned in con- 
versation .as having happened to me 
while | was a Member of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; I think myself 
called upon to vindicate my own 
credit, in thus publicly relatwg all 
the circumstances, if you can spare 

a space in your valuable Magazine, 

not engaged in more interesting mat- 

ters; and. I will endeavour to render 
that space as small as possible; but | 
must begin with my birth to make the 
narrative intelligible, and to carry it 
on to the time of my leaving the Uni- 
versity, which shall be done with the 
ulmost conciseness. I was horn, as 
appeareth by the parish register of 
Chettle, on the first day of February, 
io the year 1732-3, and was the ele- 
venth child which my mother had 
borne, three of whom only were 
then alive, one son and two daugh- 
ters, the youngest of which was nine 
years old. My father, attributing 
the loss of so many children to the 
nursing of them too teaderly, was 
paren. Ree that a different course 
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should be taken with me, and I was 
baptized the morning after my birth, 
and immediately conveyed to my 
father’s shepherd’s cottage in the vil- 
lage to be nurtured by his wife, who, 
fortunately for me, was io the same 
situation as my mother. I re- 
mained in this cottage under the care 
of the good inhabitants until I was 
nearly five years old, without onee 
sleeping in my father’s house. As soon 
as 1 was able to crawl about, I was 
carried by the shepherd to his sheep- 
fold every morning, even in the very 
depth of winter, by which I acquired 
that strength of constitution which has 
carried me on uninterruptedly to my 
eighty-sixth year. Before I was five 
years old | was taken from the cot- 
tage to a school at Blandford, where 
I remained bat a few months, the 
master of it having been elected to 
a better-endowed one in Somerset- 
shire. I was then removed to a 
school at Milton Abbas, where I re- 
mained nine years, aod in the fifteenth 
year of my age I was taken home to 
my father’s house, a poor, raw, igno- 
rant youth, not having acquired any 
classical knowledge whatever, whe- 
ther owing to dulness of parts, idle- 
ness, or the want of a proper mode 
of instruction, I know not, but such 
was the case. Aud to add to these 
deficiencies, | was kept at home one 
whole year, which was spent in field 
amusements, and no classical book 
ever looked into; so that a year at 
the most critical time of my life was 
lost. I was then sent to Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, where 1 was the 
most fortunate of all youths who 
ever entered a College, for | fell into 
the very best of hands. Dr. Richard- 
son was the master; the good and 
learned Mr. Hubbard, head tutow; Mr. 
Bickham, second; and the most ami- 
able of all men, Mr. Hurd, was the 
Dean; and it was my happy fate to 
come under his examination for ad- 
mittance into the College Books. He 
immediately discovered my insuffi- 
ciencies, and took compassion upon 
me, and made the most favourable 
report he could possibly do, to the 
society, and I was admitted a pen- 
sioner. At the same time, he desired 
me to come to his rooms every morn- 
ing for half an hour until Mr. Hub- 
bard’s public lectures began. What 
the good Mr. Hurd discerned in me, 
a stranger, | know not, but I was 
countenanced by him in the kindest 

manner 
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manver during the whole of my stay 
in the College, which was seven years. 
By bis kind assistance, which | dili- 
gently attended to both from grati- 
tude as well as inclination, 1 was 
enabled to attend Mr. Hubbard's 
Lectures without cutting any despi- 
cable figure in the Lecture-room, and 
in the course of a short time 1 was 
often called upon by my worthy tutor 
to cougtrue some passages in classical 
books when my companions could 
not. But, besides these great helps, 
I had the advantage of being known 
to Mr. Barford, a Fellow of King’s 
College, from my infancy, and he 
introdueed me to the good aad learned 
Doctor Glyn, an eminent physician, 
Fellow also of the same College. 
These good friends were very indul- 
gent to me, and | was invited to their 
rvoms two or three times in the week 
to afternoon tea-drinking, when they 
examined me respecting my College 
Lectures, and gave me, in the most 
pleasing manner, such instructions as 
were of the greatest benefit to me 
through all my exercises in the 
schools. And to enhance my good 
fortune, my friend Mr. Barford was 
chosen one of the Moderators for the 
very year when it came to my turn to 
keep exercises in the public schools; 
the other was Mr. Eliot of Queen's. 
When Mr. Barford presided, I was 
generally classed with some of the 
best scholars of the year, particularly 
when the questions for disputation 
were such as he deemcd not above 
my abilities; and in the course of 
these exercises | had the honour of 
being concerned in them, with Mr. 
Bell of Magdalen; Disney, of Trini- 
ty; Craven, of St. John’s; Denn, of 
Peterhouse; Preston, who was after- 
wardsBishop of Killaia; and other emi- 
nent scholars. 1 must here mention 
ap extraordinary occurrence, which ia 
reality is the cause of this little nar- 
rative being at this time written, be- 
cause the truth of ithath been doubt- 
ed. It happened whilst | was keeping 
an Actas Respondent under Mr. Eliot 
the Moderator, and Craven, of St. 
Jobo’s, was my second Opponent. I 
had gone through all the syllogisms 
of my first, who was Disney, toler- 
ably well; one of the questions was a 
mathematical one from Newton's 
Principia, and Mr. Craven brought an 
argument against me fraught with 
fluxions, of which I knew very little, 


and was therefore at a nonplus, and 
should in one minute have eon ex- 
posed, had not at that instant the 
Esquire Beadle entered the schools, 
and demanded the book which the 
Moderator carries with him and is 
the badge of his office. A Convoca- 
tion was that afternoon held in the 
Senate-house, and on some demur 
that happened, it was found requi- 
site to ae this book, which was 
immediately delivered, and the Mo- 
derator’s authority stopped for that 
day, and we were all dismissed ; and 
it was the happiest and most grateful 
moment of my life, for [ was saved 
from imminent disgrace, and it was 
the last exercise I had to keep in the 
schools, By the.perseverance of my 
good friends in giving instructions, 
1 was enabled to take the degree of 
A. B. with the highest honour | could 
at that time acquire. 1 was pre- 
vented from attending and being ex- 
amined in the Senate-house, at the 
regular time, on account of the small- 
poze I could not therefore obtain the 

onour of being aWrangler; but that 
of first Senior Optime was reserved, 
aud conferred upon me, as will ap- 
pear by a reference to the tripos of 
the year 1753. 1 was also presented 
with a piece of plate from my own 
College, which is annually given to 
the best proficient in Arts in the Col- 
lege for that year, in case he had ob- 
tamed an honour in the University; 
a donation of a Dean of Durham, 
the produce of lands left to the Col- 
lege for that purpose. It so happened 
that no honour had been obtained 
for three years, so that the fund had 
accumulated ; I had also held a Greek 
scholarship for some years, and there 
was an arrear due to we from il about 
four pounds, which was added to the 
cup, and made it much larger thaa 
usual; the value of silver is, I be- 
lieve, about twenty pounds—the cup, 
to me invaluable. The like circum- 
stance happened to the celebrated 
Dr. Farmer, who was admitted into 
Emanuel College in the year that I 
was a Questionist; he kept (the cant 
word in those days for lodged) in 
Bungay-court. He succeeded me in 
gaining the cup, which had been un- 
claimed two or three years; therefore 
it was much larger than it otherwise 
would have been; and the Doctor 
prided himself much in the possession 
of it, and it is preserved with the 
greatest 
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greatest care by the Doctor’s family, 
and I hope mine will in like manner 
be so by mine. Nothing material oc- 
curred to me alter that time; I re- 
sided in College occasionally until | 
was of proper standing, and then 
took ny M.A. degree, quitted the 
University, entered into Holy Orders, 
and have resided in the country ever 
since. 
EE 

Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 3. 

E. allow an Editor to be par- 

tial to his Author. The liking 
leads to the act, and the act increases 
the liking: and if the beauty of the 
new edition may the more inflame 
the sion of the Editor, no one 
can be more excusable than Mr. 
Singer, who has produced so beauti- 
fal and elegantly decorated a re- 
print of Fairfax’s Tasso. But all 
this will not excuse injustice; and, 
in my opinion, he has been very un- 
just to Mr. Hoole.—The man | well 
knew, and a more artless, modest, 
unpresuming Author | never met. 
Of his own poetical talents he had 
no exaggerated idea: and they who 
thought his modesty becoming, es- 
teemed him also for his worth as a 
man. 

Mr. H. is therefore treated un- 
fairly, when he is suspected of affect- 
ing to be ignorant of Fairfax, in his 
first edition, and of calumniating him 
in the second. Whether he judged 
well or ill is another question; but 
I will venture to say that he wrote 
his genuine opinion, and never af- 
fected to despise what he felt to be 
of superior merit. Neither would 
he have affected ignorance for any 
sinister motive. Hoole was an ho- 
nest and a diligent man, whose 
ideas of versification were entirely 
formed on modern models. He had 
not learned to see the beauty of an 
antiquated style, in the midst of its 
defects. His censurer, on the con- 
trary, seems, by habit, to have be- 
come too indulgent to it; otherwise 
he would not surely have so harshly 
condemned the passage he has cited 
from Mr. Doyne’s version, compared 
with that of Fairfax. Mr. Doyne 
seems literally to have done little more 
than to remove the blemishes of the 
old version, and to make it run har- 
moniously in blank vetse. The pas- 
sage is, in fact, harmonious and beau- 
tifal, as be has given it; and though 


{Jan. 


we can well pardon Fairfax, in con- 

sideration of the time when he wrote, 

and even admire him in that view, we 

cannot certainly wish to recall such 

lines as 

“¢ Thus her faire skin the Dame would 
cloath and hide, 

And that which hid it no lesse faire was 
hold.”’ 


Nor this, 
** Her blush, her smiling ; smiles her 
blushing graced.” 
So much improved in, 
** And her soft smile more lovely made 
her blush, 
Her blush more sweet * her smile.” 
Whether Mr. Doyne’s version is all 
executed in this spirit or not, I can- 
not tell, not having seen it; but if it 
is, | should not hesitate to pronounce 
it a valuable Work. The specimen, 
at least, is extremely favourable. But 
now a new translation is announced. 
What will that be? TAsso. 
a 
Mr. Ursa, Dublin, Dec. 12. 
OUR Magazine may be justly con- 
sidered as containing much his- 
torical and moral treasuse: have the 
goodness to add to it, by inserting 


the enclosed account and character of . 


Sir Michael Smith, to whom tie late 
Mr. Curran succeeded as Master of 
the Rolls in Lreland; and you will 
oblige A Constant READER. 
On the Union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, Sir Michael Smith, 
Baronet, was appointed Master of the 
Rolls.—The character of this most 
excellent man may be contemplated 
with pleasure and instruction, for it 
only requires a statement of facts ; 
no varied shades of style, no colour- 
ing of language, are necessary for pre- 
senting it to the Reader. He was 
born in the King’s county, and at an 
carly age entered in the university of 
Dublin, where he distinguished him- 
self by his classical and scientific know- 
ledge, and which he retained to the 
close of his life. He was called to 
the Irish bar in 1769, and though 
possessed of considerable legal infor- 
mation, he remained for some time 
unnoticed ; this may be accounted for 
by his gentle and unassuming manners, 
and from principles and feelings which 
would not submit to any conduct in- 





* Fair, Orig. which I have ventured 
to alter. 
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consistent with the delicacy and ho- 
nour of a gentleman ; for at every pe- 
riod of his life, his honour was truly 
** Castilian.” Without patronage, po- 
litical or professional, he rose to con- 
siderable eminence; and in the year 
1783 became a member of the House 
of Commons, and continued in Par- 
liament until 1794. Io that assembly 
he was equally respected by the Mi- 
nister and the Opposition; he did not 
look to party or promotion, and was 
at all times ready to resist any en- 
croachment upon the Constitation, 
either by the Crown or the people ; 
he did not look abroad for casual ap- 
plause, he looked within for appro- 
bation, avd found it there; such he 
conceived to be the proper discharge 
of his parliamentary duty.—As a law- 
yer, no man considered his client's 
case with more care and attention; if 
he felt the justice, or legal right of his 
client's claim, he was more zealous 
than if he entertained a different opi- 
nion, for no desire for professioual 
fame, or being the successful advo- 
cate, could induce him to misstate 
facts, or misrepresent circumstances 
to the Court; candour and truth, ac- 
cording to his idea, were indispensable 
to the independence and dignity of the 
Bar. He was free from envy and jea- 
lousy, for he always felt as if he par- 
took of the individual success of his 
brethren: of the younger part of the 
profession, and those of friendless me- 
rit, he took particular notice, speak- 
ing of them on proper occasions, and, 
if engaged in the same cause, drawing 
the attention of the Court to their ob- 
servations; young men of this de- 
scription were often at his table, and 
by that means became known to per- 
sons of distinction and rank. In 1794 
he was appointed a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer ; and surely no appointment 
to that office ever met with more pub- 
lic and privateapprobation. From Mi- 
chaelmas term 1800, vatil Trinity 
term 1801, he was a Lord Commis- 
sioner for the custody of the Great 
Seal. In the last year he was appoint- 
ed Master of the Rolls; he continued 
in that office until 1806, which, from 
severe attacks of the gout, he was 
obliged to resign. As a Judge, he 


was most patient; every advocate 
was heard with attention, and the 
junior branch with parental kindness ; 
for to all concerned, his wish was to 
“ do justice for truth’s sake, and his 
Sooo after the resigna- 


conscience.” 
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tion of his office, he retired to his na- 
tive county, where he died; and never 
was any person more sincerely Ia. 
mented by all who knew him, and 
particularly by his domestics, who in 
their master always found a friend. 
Soon after his promotion to the Bench 
he had the gratification of seeing bis 
Son distinguished at the Bar, and in 
the Senate, for his talents and his va- 
rious and elegant attainments, and 
who, at the early age of 35 years, was 
appointed a Baron of the Exchequer, 
having previously filled the office of 
Solicitor-general.—Let us now look 
at Sir Michael Smith in private life: 
in his family, 00 man could be more 
truly what a master, husband, and 
areat ought to be, kind, loving, and 
indulgent ; his conversation and ex- 
ample entertaining and instructive ; 
and his temper and habits even and 
cheerful. To his friends he was af- 
fectionate, constant, aod generous ; 
to the distressed, humane and cha- 
ritable; and in communicating fa- 
vours and kindness he was delicately 
attentive to the feelings of those who 
were assisted and relieved. His man- 
ners were those of a gentleman; pot 
ceremonious, but kind, affable, and 
courteous, for be considered that the 
best direction for politeness was to be 
found in the Christian precept, “* De 
unto others as you would they should 
do unto you.” He was familiar with 
the best writings of the poets, ora- 
tors, and historians of ancient and 
modern times; by these he improved 
his mind and his heart. His speeches 
aod judgments were correct, logical, 
and most appropriate in expression; 
and in his conduct you might observe 
that warmth of friendship, love of his 
country, and invincible integrity, so 
well described in the literary produc- 
tions of Greece and Rome. As a 
speaker, io public, his manner was ra- 
ther cold, though occasionally im- 
pressive; his language was not fitled 
for popular attraction, and, like fine 
painting, could be only estimated by 
persons of judgment and good taste. 
His illness was short, but severe; he 
bore it with meekness, and a full re- 
liance on the truth and promises of the 
Gospel, for his belief was sincere and 
practical. His son (now Sir William 
Cusack Smith) attended him in his ill- 
ness and last moments with filial piety, 
and had the instructive consolation of 
seeing how “ a Christian can die.” 
On the resignation of Sir Michael 
Smitb, 
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Smith, the Irish Bar presented the fol- 
lowing address to him : 

«Sir, In departing from the Bench, 
you will permit the sincerest esteem 
and unqualified approbation of the 
Bar to accompany you into your ho- 
nourable retirement. We cannot for- 
get, and we are happy to acknow- 
ledge, that by your mild, gracious, 
and unassuming deportment, the dig- 
nity of the high situation you filled, 
was sustained without austerity or ar- 
rogance : and that the well mixed qua- 
lites of the scholar, the lawyer, the 
gentleman, and the judge, conciliated 
affection, and impressed respect. Scorn- 
ing to offer the gross incense of adu- 
lation, but desirous to render a just 
tribute to merit, we entertain an ar- 
dent hope, that though your judicial 
functions have ceased, your example 
may have operation, and that the 
chief blessing of the Country, equal 
justice, may coutinue to be dispensed 
with an integrity above suspicion, and 
with manners void of offence.” 

His Answer. 

** Gentlemen, I thank you from my 
heart, for this kind and affectionate 
address, the terms of which excite a 
feeling to which uo language of mine 
can do justice. To acquire and de- 
serve the esteem and approbation of 
that enlightened and liberal profes- 
sion to which you belong, was the 
first ambition of my erly life; to 
have obtained them, which your ad- 
dress assures me of, will be the pride 
and comfort of my declining age. It is 
now more than seven-and-thirty years 
since [ first had the honour of being 
enrolled as one of your respectable 
body ; aud during the whole of that 
long period I never ceased, nor while 
life and memory remain shall | cease, 
to love, esteem, and admire, the spi- 
rit, talents, and liberality of the Irish 
Bar. May they be perpetual ! is, and 
to the last moments of my existence 
shall be, the fervent prayer of 

* Gentlemen, your ever obliged, 
faithful and affectionate humble 
servant, Micuagr. Smita. 

Harcourt-street, July 12, 1806.” 
———— 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 8. 

DO not recollect to have seen the 

demolition of Driffield Abbey, in 
Gloucestershire, noticed by any of 
your Correspondents. If you think 
the following account worthy of a 
place in your useful Magazine, it is 
much at your service. 


Driffield, or Dryfield, lies in the 
Hundred of Crothorne and Minety, 
about three miles south-west of Ciren- 
cester. Rumbald, Chancellor of Eng- 
land (temp. Edward the Confessor), 
granted this Manor, and the advow- 
son of the Living, to the College of 
Cirencester, and they continued in 
the Abbey from the foundation to its 
dissolution. In the 37th of Henry 
VIII. the house (till then a seat of 
the Abbot of Cirencester) and lands of 
Driffield, St. Ampreys, and Kemsford, 
&c. were granted to Humphrey and 
George Browne, in exchange for lands 
at Waltham, ia Essex. Sir Humphrey 
Browne died seised thereof the 4th of 
Elizabeth, and left four co-héiresses. 
Rudder, in his History of Gloucester- 
shire, says, “ Roger Townshend, who 
married the eldest, had livery in right 
of his wife 5th of Eliz.—One of the 
heiresses dying soon after, livery was 
granted to Mary Browne the 9th of 
Elizabeth—aud livery of another 3d 
part to Christiana Browne 14th of 
Elizabeth.” In Bigland’s Hist. of Glou- 
cestershire is the following stalement : 
* In 1546 these lands (Driffield, St. 
Ampreys, &c.) passed by Mary the 
elder co-heir of Sir Humphrey Browne, 
of Ridley Hall, Essex, and one of the 
Justices of the Common Pleas, to Tho- 
mas Wilford, esq. prior to 1608: to 
whom succeeded Sir John Pretyman. 
John or George A’ Aungier, or Hanger, 
a Merchant in London, parchased the 
manorial Estate, extending over the 
whole parish, of Sir John Pretyman, 
of Lodington (Leicestershire), in the 
reign of Charles the Ist. ‘io 1651°."— 
And Atkyns gives much the same ac- 
count io his Hist. of Gloucestershire. 

Thelate Lord Coleraine pulled down 
this venerable mansion and offices, 
which together measured about 320 
feet in length, in 1803, or rather sold 
the materials by auction, for the pur- 
chasers to take down the house. The 
estate was said to be about 4000/. a 
year value. 

I have not been able to learn in 
what manner and in what year the 
Driffield Estate came into the pos- 
session of the Pretyman family. Sir 
John Pretyman, Kat. who, in 1638, 
was buried in the o/d Church of Drif- 
field (in which a Monument was erect- 
ed to the memory of him and “ Mary 
his wife,”’ who died the same year, 
but which Monument was not re- 
placed when the Charch was rebuilt 
by the first Lord Coleraine in 1734), 

was 
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_ was certainly son of a William Prety- 
man of Bacton, co. Suffolk, where his 
ancestors had long been seated, and 
was Lord of the Manors of Bacton 
and Thorndon. He appears to have 
removed to Driffield soon after the 
decease of his son Robert Pretyman, 
by his first wife Dorothy (daughter 
of Sir Robert Drury, Knt. of Roug- 
ham, in Suffolk, and who was buried 
in Bacton Church in 1607), and to 
have sold the reversion of his Bacton 
property, when he left Suffolk, toa 
Henry Pretyman,whose grandson Hen- 
ry re-seld this estate back to the elder 
branch of the family—a part of which 
is still in the possession of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, the present head of the 
Pretyman family; the Bishop having 
takeu the name of Tomline a few 
years ago, in compliance with the will 
of Marmaduke Tomline, Esq. who 
left him a considerable estate in Lin- 
colnshire upon that condition. 

It might be supposed that Driffield 
passed to Sir John Pretyman by his 
marriage with Mary, one of the co- 
heiresses of Sir Humphrey Browne, 
aod relict of Thomas Wilford, Esq. 
Mary being the name of Sir T. Pre- 
tyman’s wife buried at Driffield in 
1638. But various authorities (He- 
ralds’ Office, MS. Brit. Museum, Ni- 
chols’s Leicestershire, &c. &c.) assert 
that Sir John Pretyman married Do- 
rothy Drury, before mentioned (the 
articles of this marriage are still ex- 
isting); Marythe daughter of Sir Joha 
Bourchier, of Bentley, in Yorkshire, 
or of Barnsley, in Gloucestershire; a 
sister of Matthew Bacon of Welby, 
in Norfolk; and a daughter of Francis 
Greene of Welby.- No dates, however, 
are given for these marriages, and 
mistakes may have arisen from there 
having been other John Pretymans 
living about that time.—On the other 
hand, the Brownes and the Prety- 
mans were certainly much connected 
about that period. Sir Richard Browne, 
Baronet, and clerk of the Council, 
*« married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Pretyman, Knt. May 20th,1631.” 
Sir John Pretyman left a legacy to 
“his daughter Elizabeth Browne,” 
by his will dated a short time before 
his death. She died in 1652, aged 42, 
and was buried at Greenwich, leav- 
ing one daughter and heir, Mary, 
married to Johan Evelyn, Esq.—Sir 
Riehard Browne died in 1683, aged 
78. Christopher Browne, of Dept- 
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ford, left the wardship of his grand- 
son, Richard Browne, to William 
Pretyman, when he died in 1645, aged 
70. This William Pretyman was the 
second son of Sir John Pretyman, Kat. 
of Driffield, and brother to Sir John 
Pretyman, Baronet, of Nova Scotia, 
who sold Driffield, and went to reside 
at Lodington on his marriage with Eli- 
zabeth, daughter and sole heiress of 
George Turpin, of Knaptoft, Leices- 
tershire. This William Pretyman re- 
sided at Bromefield Mansion, in or 
near Deptford, in 1645, and held the 
demesne lands by lease from the Com- 
missioners of the Revenue, and was 
Patron of the Living of Driffield in 
1665. 

An old Driffield Register, begun 
in 1560, mentions the baptism of a 
John Pretyman so early as 1583; of a 
William Pretyman in 1587, and of a 
Jave Pretyman in 1588; and the death 
of a William Pretyman in 1602, and 
of an Elizabeth Pretyman in 1604; 
and the next entry of the Pretyman 
family is the baptism of ‘* Thomas, 
son of John, 1620.” It seems not im- 
probable, therefore, that William Pre- 
tyman had possession of Driffield, 
either by marriage or purchase, pre- 
viously to Sir John Pretyman—es 
cially as Sir John Pretyman and Ro- 
bert his son (who must have bad pro- 
perty independent of his father) pur- 
chased Thorndon of a John and a 
Thomas Pretyman in 1614, where it 
is supposed he or his son Robert re- 
sided for some time—perhaps till the 
death of Robert, as, in 1629, Sir Joha 
Pretyman, for himself, and as exe- 
eutor to his son Robert, sold the 
Thorndon Estate to a Mr. Bishop.— 
In a Deed dated 1636, Sir Jobn Pre- 
tyman describes himself as “the only 
surviving son of William Pretymaa, 
of Bacton, and the brother and dAcir 
of William Pretyman, late of Gray’s 
Inv.” Sir John Pretymao’s father 
(William Pretyman) died in 1593 or 
1594. Was his elder brother William 
of Gray's Ino, the former possessor of 
Driffield, and the same William buried 
there in 1602? The writings belong- 
ing to the Drittield Estate would pro- 
bably name the successive owners, aod 
fix the dates relative to the interval 
between the death of Sir Humphrey 
Browne and the year 1651, when it 
was purchased by the Hanger family, 
who now hold it—or information 
might perhaps be obtained from the 

4 family 
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family papers of the Brownes, or the 
Pretymans; if, contrary to the too 
frequent practice of indiscriminate de- 
struction, any such papers exist. 
The communication of farther par- 
ticulars relative to DrifFeld Abbey, or 
to the families who have possessed it 
previous to 1651, through the chan- 
nel of your Miscellany, will oblige 


Yours, &c. Drirrigvpis. 
———— 
London Institution 
Mr. Urnsan, October 18. . 


| our pursuit after knowledge, 
you must be aware, explanations 
may sometimes be required, and 
doubts may arise, which can best be 
satisfied by inviting discussion. Al- 
low these reasons as my apology for 
troubling you with these remarks. 


Ia a note affixed to Dr. Cogan’s 
** Ethical Treatise on the Passions,” 
I find the following passage : 

“This embarrassment would have 
been avoided, had Mr. Locke uniformly 
maintained that distinction between to 
will and to desire proposed in the text, 
and which common phraseology fully 
authorizes ; or, in other words, had he 
considered will as uniformly expressive 
of a determination of the mind to act 
according to some motive which neces- 
sarily includes in it the power of acting, 
for, as he says, we may desire to fly, but 
we cannot will to fly except we have the 
power *.” 

Continuing the same Note, I find 
as follows: 


“ We desire to be relieved from some- 
thing which makes us unhappy, and we 
wili to make use of the means if they be 
im our power.” 


Now, I would ask, does not the 
Doctor, in his last explanation of the 
word will, differ from his former de- 
finition? For if, as he says, to “ will 
is distinguished from to desire, by in- 
cluding in it the power to act,” how 
can he employ the expression “ we 
will to make use of means,” while at 
the same time an obstacle may arise, 
“if they be in our power,” which 
would prevent the fulfilling of the 
act, and thereby reduce it (according 
to the Doctor’s own definitian) to de- 
sire. I may have misunderstood the 
Doctor's meaning, but 1 cannot help 
thinking it requires some further elu- 
cidation on this head. 

It is certainly much to be regretted 


SS 


* Note N. p. 479. 


that Metaphysical Writers have never 
yet been able to agree among them- 
selves as to the precise signification 
of the various terms employed by 
them in their disquisitions. In every 
treatise that appears on this subject, 
we find ourselves obliged first to study 
the meaning attached by the Author 
to the particular phraseology he has 
adopted, and which is often found 
materially to differ from the defini- 
tion of terms applied in other similar 
Works that have preceded it, and 
which we must therefore necessarily 
unlearn in order not to create confu- 
sion in our minds. 

Thus, for the word idea, made use 
of by Mr. Locke, we find Mr. Hume 
endeavouring to substitute impres- 
sion. Dr. Reid certainly prefers con- 
ception, and again, Dugald Stewart 
generally employs the term notion. 

Surely in common language all these 
words have not the same meaniug.— 
Which thea is to be preferred, as most 
expressive of the signification iv- 
tended ? 

This, and several other similar in- 
stances that might be enumerated, 
appear to me as strong impediments 
which materially arrest our progress 
in the study of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. They would, however, 
1 think, be removed if some one of 
acknowledged abilities (and the Litera- 
ry World is not wanting in such) could 
be induced to favour the Publick with 
something in the form of a Dictionary 
of Metaphysical Terms, which might 
serve asastandard to all future writers 
on this abstruse subject. I am in 
hopes that some one of your Readers 
will favour me with the explanations 
I require, and that you will have the 
goodness to pardon the intrusion of 

Yours, &c. G. L. 

a 

Mr. Urnaan, Jan. 17. 

F your Simplex Correspondent (vol. 
LXXXVIL. ii. p. 312, b.) will con- 
sult a Book, in which I have no doubt 
he places an unlimited eonfidence, 
** Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy,” 
he may find there (and iv other Pub- 
lications) that the * amiable and be- 
nevolent Bp. Goodman,” over whose 
case he so pathetically mourns, as 
having “ felt the puritanical ven- 
geance of the canting Persecutors” of 
his age, was a determined Papist. 
Xeurs, & a 
r. 
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Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, June2\. 
N addition to the views you have 
already given of Shropshire 
Churches, permit me to present you 
with a view of Quatford Church, 
with some rem-ins of antiquity be- 
longing to it. (See Plate 11.) 

Quatford is ia the jurisdiction of 
Bridgnorth, and Hundred of Stottes- 
den. The Church, dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalene, was built and en- 
dowed with great pussessions by Ro- 
ger de Montgomery, Earl of Sirews- 
bury, at the desire of Adelaisa his 
wife, who made a vow thereof, ina 
tempest at sea, upon her first coming 
to England. 

The nave and part of the tower 
were rebailt in 1714; but the chancel 
and interior of the Church retain their 
original appearance: plain benches 
for seats, with quatrefoil ornaments 
at the ends. The chancel is divided 
from the. body by a circular. arch, 
supported by four pilasters on each 
side, round and. square alternately : 
in the South wall is an ornamented 
piscina. No. 1, 2, 3, 4, as repre- 
sented in the Plate, are ancient sepul- 
chral s.ones, with crosses, &c.; and 
No. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, are figured floor- 
tiles, or quarries. Opposite the South 
entrance is an ancient stone Font ; 
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the upper part is ornamented with 
quatrefoils, deeply recessed; beloware 
cable mouldings 
MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, 
On a plain stone within the com- 
munion-rails ; 
Here lieth the body of 
JANE SPENCER, spinster, 
daughter of 
Sir Thoma: Spencer, Baronet, 
by Dame Elizabeth his Wife, 
who departed this life 
the 15th day of April, 
1765. 


On.a tablet against the South wall: 
Joseru Coasetrt, Gent. 
died July 17, 1790, 
aged 66. 


On a monument against the South, 
wall; +P 
Sacred to the memory of. , 
Tuomas Crump, oe he 
late of Oldbury in this county, Gent. . 
who departed this life =< 
July 29, 1788, F 
aged 72. 
Also to the memory of 
Evizasetn his Wife, 
the daughter uf Geo. and Eliz. Corfield, 
of Oldbury; 
she departed this life 
Nov. 3, 1793, 
aged 82, 


Yours, &c. D. Parkes. 


a 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night: 


God said, ‘* Let Newton be,” and all was light! 


Popr’s Epitaph. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries. North, York. 


Cambridge, Northampton, aod Rutland. 


cester, 


East, German Ocean and Norfolk. South, 


West, Nottingham and Lei- 


Greatest length 73, greatest breadth 48, circumference 300, square 2314 


miles. 
Province, Canterbury. 


Diocese, Liucoln. 


Circuit, Midland, 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS, 


British Inhabitants. Coritani. 


Roman Province. 


Flavia Casariensis.—Stations. 


Ad Abum, Winterton; 


Aquis, Aukborough : Bannovallium, Horncastle or Ludford: Causenna, 
Ancaster, or Great Ponton: Lindum, Lincoln; Vainoaa, Wainfleet. 


Saxon Heptarchy. Mercia. 
Antiquities. 


Lincoln Roman tesselated pavement, hypocaust, aud Newport 


gate, Catnepaat, Castle, Gates, Lucy's Tower, Bishop's and John of 
Gaunt’s Palaces, Jew’s House, Stone-bow, High Bridge, Grey Friars 


Monastery, Priory, Deanery, and Vicars College. 


Stamford Churches, 


St. Leonard's t’riory, Convents of White and Grey Friars, Schools. 


Croyianp Assey and TriancuLar BrivcGe. 
Thornebam or Thorvbolm Privry. 


Tuornton Abbeys. 
Gent. Mac. January, 1818. 


Bardney, Barlings, aud 
Temple 
Bruer, 
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Bruer. Churches of Boston (tower 282 feet high), Clee, Gedney, Gos- 
berton, Granruam (steeple 273 feet), Great Grimsby, Heckington, 
Holbeach, Horbling, Kirton, Leasingham, Long Sutton, Lowth (steeple 
288 feet), Market Raisin, Pinchbeck, Sleatord, Spalding, Swineshead, 
Stow, and Tattershall.—Casties of Bolinghroke, Castor, Horncastle, 
Somerton, Tarrersnacy, and Torksey—Hussey, Kirkstead Moor, 
North Kyme, and Richmond Towers.—Gaiusborough Old Hall. Bitham 
and Pinchbeck castellated Mansions.—Somerby Cross. 

Stow, the antieot Sidnacester, was an Episcopal See. 

In Lincoln, in 415, was buried Vortimer, king of the Britons. Its magnifi- 
cent cathedral was founded in 1086, by St. Remigius de Fescamp, Bp. of 
Dorchester. In it had sepulture Catherine Swinford, 3d wife of John of 
Gaunt, died 1403, and Joan, Countess of Westmoreland, their only daughter, 
died 1440. Among the more eminent of its Bishops who were here interred, are 
St. Remigius, its founder, died 1092; Alexander de Blois, styled * the, bene- 
volent,” 1147; St. Hugh Burgundus, whose remains were conveyed to the 
cathedral by two Kings, John of England, and William of Scotland, 1200; 
Robert Grosthead or Grosseteste, the celebrated scholar and patron of learn- 
ing, 1253; Henry Burghersh, Lord Chancellor, 1340; Philip Repingdoa, a 
Cardinal and learned writer, 1423; Richard Fleming, founder of Lincolo 
College, Oxford, died at Sleaford, 1430; Joho Russel, Chancellor to Richard 
Il], 1494; and William Smith, founder of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, 1513. 
The bell called ** Great Tom of Lincoln,” weighs 9894\bs. 

Bardney was a mitred abbey, founded before 647. Ethelred, King of 
Mercia, who renounced his crown and became its Abbot, and St. Oswald, 
King and Martyr, were buried here ; but the body of Oswald was subsequently 
removed to Gloucester. 

Croyland was a mitred abbey, founded in 716, by Ethelbald, King of 
Mercia, on the spot where his tutor Guthiac, the Saint of the Fens, was buried. 
After its destruction by the Danes, it was rebuilt in 948, by the brave Chan- 
cellor Turketul. The historian lngulphus was one of its Abbots. Its bridge, 
built as an emblem of the Trinity, is considered particularily curious, and is 
ornamented with arudely sculptured statue of Ethelbald. 

New-house was the first house in England of the Premonstratensiaas or 
White Canons. It was built by Peter de Goulsa or Gousel in 1143. 

At Sempringham, in 1148, was founded by its native, Sir Gilbert, the first 
house of the Gilbertines. This order consisted both of men and women, who 
lived under the same roof. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE, 

Rivers. Ancholme, Bain or Bane, Dun, Gleu, Humber, Idle, Limb, Lud, 
Mowbeck, Nen, Kasin, Slea or Slee, Torn, Trent, Waring, Weiland and 
Witham. 

Inland Navigation. Foss Dyke, the first Canal of its kind in England, made 
in 1121. Caistor, Grantham, Grimsby, Horveastle, Louth Canals, 
Aucholme, Bane, Humber, Slee, Trent, Welland, Witham rivers. 

Eminences and Views. Lincoln Cathedral ; Belmont Tower: Aukborough 
Clift; Yarborough Camp; Brocklesby Mausoleum ; Boston Charch 
Tower: Gunnerby, Hunnington, Leadeniam, Skirbeck oud Tathweil hills. 

Natural Curiosities. Axbolme island; Blow Wells near Ciee ; Heronries near 
Spalding and Surileet ; Bourne, Cawthorp, Grantham, and Stanfield me- 
dicinai waters. 

Public Edifices. Lincoln County Gaol, Shire-hall, Blue-coat School, Hos- 
= ; Boston Iron Bridge (one arch of 86 feet span); Schools; Gains- 

orough Bridge; Dunston Pillar; Stamford ‘Town Hall. 
Seats. Belton Park, Eari Brownlow, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 

Ashby de le Laund, Neville King,esq. Bourne, Mrs. Pochin. 

Aswarby, Sir Thos. Whichcote, bart. Zouthorp Park, P. D. Pauncefort. 

Ayscough Fee Hall, Rev. M. Johnson. Branston, Earl of Buckinghamshire. 


Barrow, George Uppleby, esq. Brocklesby Park, Lord Yarborovgh. 
Blankney, late Charles Chaplin, esq. | Burto», Lord Monson. 
Bloxholm, General Manners. Burwell Park, M.B. Lister, Esq. 
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Cainby Hall, C. Tennison, esq. 
Canwick, C. W. Sibthorpe, esq. 
Carlby, Sir R. J. Woodford, bart. 
Caswick, Sir John Trollope, bart. 
Coleby tall, Earl of Lindsey. 
Culverthorpe, M. Newton, esq. 
Denton, Sir W. E. Welby, bart. 
Easton, Sir Montague Cholmeley. 
Elsham Hall, — Corbett, esq. 
Frampton Hall, Thos. Tannard, esq. 
Froston, Lord Manners. 
Fulbeck, Gen. Sir Henry Fane. 
Gautby, Robert Viner, esq. 
Gate Burton, William Hutton, esq. 
Gersby, George Lister, esq. 
Glentworth, Earl of Scarborough. 
Goltho, Charles Manwaring, esq. 
Gosberton, J. 1. Colthorpe, esq. 
Greutham House, Sir C. E. Kent,bart. 
Gretford, Dr. Willis. 
Grimsby (Little), J. Nelthorpe, esq. 
Grimstnorre Castre, Lord Gwydir. 
Ganby Hall, W. B. Massingberd, esq. 
Hackthorne, Johu Cracroft, esq. 
Hainton Park, G. Heneage, esq. 
Hanby Hall, Sir Wm. Manners, bart. 
Harlaxton Manor House, G. de Ligne 
Gregory, esq. 
Harmston, Samuel Thorold, esq. 
Harrington Hall, Lady Amcotts. 
Haverholm Priory, Sir Jenison Gor- 
don, bart. 
Hollywell, Jacob Reynardson, esq. 
Holton Lodge, T. Caldicot, esq. 
Hurst Priory, Cornelius Stovin, esq. 
Iroham, Lord Arundel of Wardour. 
Kettlethorp Park, Lady Amcotts. 
Kirton, S. R. Fydell, esq. 
Knaith, Henry Dalton, esq. 
Langton Hall, George Langton, esq. 
Lea, Rev. Sir C. Anderson, bart. 
Leadenham House, Wm. Reeve, esq. 
Manby, Hon. C. A. Pelham. 
Nettleham, Sir Thos. Bernard, bart. 
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Nocton, Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
Normanby Hall, Sir J. Shefield, bart. 
Norton Place, late John larrison,esq. 
Ormsby (South), W. B. M assingberd, 
esq. 
Owstou Pl ice, Jervace W oodhouse,esq. 
Panton House, Edmuod Turner, esq. 
Parlut, Sir John Weatworth, bart. 
Paunton (Little) Mrs. Peanyman, 
Redbourn, Lord William Beauclerk. 
Revesby Abbey, Rt. Hon. Sic Joseph 
Banks, P.R.S. 
Riseholime, Francis Chaplin, esq. 
Scawby, Sir Henry Nelthorpe, bart. 
Scrivelshy, The Champion, L. Dy- 
mocke, esq. 
Somerby, — Weston, esq 
Somerby Park, John Beckwith, esq. 
Sproxtoa, — Perceval, esq. 
Stoke Rochfor!, Edmund Turnor, esq. 
Stubton, Sir Robert Heron, bart. 
Sudbrooke Holme, Rich. Ellison, esq. 
Summer Castle, Lady Wray. 
Satterton, late Dr. Hutton, 
Swineshead, Viscount Milsington. 
Swinthorpe, Rev. M. Allington. 
Syston, Sir J. 1. Thorold, bart. 
Tathwell Hall, late C. Chaplin, esq. 
Temple Bellwood, Wm. Johnson, esq. 
Thorrock Grove, Mrs. Hickman. 
Thoresby, Mrs. Wood. 
Thorphall, Capt. Birch. 
Thurgunby, Lord Middleton. 
Thurlby Hall, Sir Gonvile Bromhead, 
bart. 
Torrington, Sir R. S. Ainsley, bart. 
Uffington, Earl of Lindsey. 
Walcot, Thomas Golton, esq. 
Well Vale, F. B. Dashwood, esq. 
Wellingore, Col. Neville, 
Willingham House, late Ayseough 
Boucherett, esq. 
Wotton, John Appleby, esq. 
Wyberton, Rev. Martin Sheath. 


Peerage. Alford Viscounty to Cust Earl Brownlow, who is also Baron Brown- 
low of Belton; Bolingbroke Viscounty to St. John; Boston Barony to 
Irby; Holland (Province) Barony to Fox ; Grantham Barony to Robinson ; 
Harrowby Earidom and Barony to Ryder; Irnham Irish Barony to 
Luttrell, [rish Earl of Carhampton; Lincoln Earldom to Clinton, Duke 
of Newcastle; Lindsey (Province) Earldom to Bertie; Spalding Irish 
Barony to Eardley Lord Eardley; Stamford Earldom to Grey; Yar- 
borough Barony to Pelham. Of Burton, Monson Barony to Monson; 
of Digby, Digby Earldom to Digby; De Eresby, Willoughby Barony 
to the wife of Burrel Lord Gwydir; of Froston, Maoners Barony to 


Sutton. 
Members to Parliament. 


For the County, 2; Boston, 2; Grantham, 2; 


Great Grimsby, 2; Lincoin, 2; Stamford 2: total 12. 
Produce. Oats, Wheat, Barley, Hemp, Flax, Coarse Wool, Cattle, Horses, 


Rabbits, Geese, Wild Fowl, Fish. 
Yarn, Woollen Siufis, Blankets, Carpets, Leather. 


Manufactures. 





POPU- 
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POPULATION. 


Provinces. Three, viz.: Lindsey, containing 15 Hundreds and 2 Sokes; Kes- 
teven, 9 Hundreds and 3 Sokes; Holland, 3 Hundreds. Total Hundreds 
and Sokes, 32. 

Parishes 630; Market-towns, 31; Houses, 47,467. 

Inhabitants. Males, 117,022; Females, 120,869; total, 237,891. 

Families employed in Agriculture, 29,881; in trade, 13,184; in neither, 
1,839; total 50,904. 

Baptisms, Males, 3,963; Females, 3,857; Marriages, 1,898; Burials, 
Males, 2,736; Females, 2,784. 

Towns containing not less than 1000 inhabitants, viz. 


Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Lincoln (capital city)...1,839 8,861 Crowland................ 369 1,713 
Ee BROT GAGD BOGie ocdcceciccccceccces 309 1,591 
Gainsborough.......... 1,227 5,172 Swineshead.... ......... 273 1,561 
BOWED .cccccccccceseces 1,035 4,728 Donnington.............. 323 1,528 
IEE. « sentuciesssan 820 4,582 Epworth ..............0- 280 1,502 
SNRs ctiginess scewscues ORG GD GUID ic dccdisccdcceciss $22 1,424 
Geonthem ..........0000s 683 3,646 Glandford Bridgeor Brigg 315 1,361 
SED cnscassicuceses 617 2,962 Alford............ veccess 265 1,169 
Great Grimsby .......... 668 2,747 Wainfleet................ 229 1,165 
Horncastle. ............++ 571 2,622 Kirton io Lindsey ........ 263 1,152 
0 ee ee QBS BBO Catster ...cccsccccceseces 192 1,051 
| ener 383 1,781 

Total, Towns, 23; Houses, 14,250; Inhabitants, 67,032. 
HISTORY. 


A. D. 518, Lincoln, besieged by the Saxons under Cerdic and Colgern, re- 
lieved, and the invaders defeated by Artbur King of the Britons. 

630, at Torksey, inhabitants of Lindsey baptised in the Trent by Paulinus, 
Abp. of York, in the presence of Edwin, the first Christian King of 
Northumbria. 

827, at Caistor, Egbert, King of Wessex, defeated Wiglaff, King of Mercia, 
who fled to Croyland, where he was concealed 3 months, when by the me- 
diation of its Abbot, Siward, he was restored to his kingdom on pay'ng 
homage and becoming tributary to his conqueror. 

868, at Gainsborough, Alfred the Great married to Alswitha, daughter of 
the Chief of the Ganii. 

870, at Humberstan, Danes landed, destroyed Bardney Abbey, slew the 
monks, and devastated the country round. 

870, at Lacundon (from the event of the battle since called Threekingham), 
in September, Danes defeated, and three of their Kings slain, by the mea 
of Liacolushire, commanded by Algar Earl of Mercia: but the day fol- 
lowing, the Danes, who had been reinforced, were victorious; whea 
Algar and his two Seneschals, Wybert and Leofric, were killed: after 
which the invaders marched to Croyland, burnt the abbey and murdered 
the monks, Algar was buried in Algarkirk, thence so named, and the 
residence of his Seneschals is recognized in the villages of Leofringtoa 
and Wiberion. 

878, at Torksey, the Danes wintered, and were there visited by Burhred, 
King of Mercia, who purchased a short peace. 

941, Stamford and Peed taken by Edmund |. from the Mercian Daves 
called the Fif-burghers from dwelling in the towns of Stamford, Lincolv, 
Leicester, Derby, and Nottingham. 

1013, at Gainsborough, Sweyn, King of Denmark, assassinated. 

1140, Lincoln surrendered to Stephen, but, whilst the articles of capitulation 
were signing, the Empress Maud escaped. 

1140-1, Lincolo, which had been retaken by Ralph de Gernons, Earl of 
Chester, and garrisoned for the Empress, again besieged (in February) by 
Stephen, but relieved by the Rarl of Gloucester, when the King, after 
fighting with desperate valour, having shivered both his battle-axe aod 
sword, was taken prisoncr. , 

1147, 
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1147, Lincoln, given up to Stephen, who entered with great pomp crowned 
and in royal robes, and passed his Christ:mas there. 

1155, at Wickford, near Lincoln, Henry I]. was crowned a second time: his 
former coronation was at Westminster. 

1174, in the Isle of Axholme, Roger de Mowbray, Constable of England, 
one of the adherents of the young King Henry io his rebellion against his 
father Heory 11. surrendered to the men of Lincolnshire, who razed his 
castle. 

1200, at Lincoln, assembled a Parliament, at which William King of Scot- 
land did homage to King John. 

1216, at Swineshead Abbey King Johu first rested, after losing all his baggage, 
and narrowly escaping with his life in the washes near Forsdike. Being 
attacked with dysentery, he was removed on a litter to Sleaford, whence 
he proceeded to Newark, where he died. Some historians, and Shak- 
speare, attribute his death to poison, administered by a monk of 
Swineshead. 

1217, June 4, at Lincolu, the associated Barons, under Gilbert de Gant, Earl 
of Lincola, and the French, under Count de Perch, defeated by the Earl 
of Pembroke, Regent for the young King Henry III. when Count de 
Perch and most of the French were slain, the principal Barons and 400 
Knights taken prisoners. 

1291, Nov. 28, at Hardeby, near Grantham, died Eleanor, the excellent and 
beloved Queen of Edward 1. daughter of Ferdinand Ill. King of Castile 
and Leon. " 

1301-2, Jan. 21, at Lincoln, assembled a Parliament, which affirmed Edward 
the First's right to the crown of Scotland, and protested against the in- 
terference of the Pope. 

1305, at Lincoln, Edward I. passed the winier, and confirmed Magna Charta. 

1306, in Sixhill Abbey, Edward I. imroured Mary wife of Christopher Seton, 
and the sister of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. 

1316-7, Jan 28, at Lincoln, assembled a Parliawent, which granted men 
and money to Edward II. in aid of his war against the Scots. 

1327, Sept. 15, at Lincoln, a Parliament assembled by Edward III. 

1396, at Lincoln, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, married to bis third 
wife, Lady Catharine Swinford. 

1536, at Barlings, commenced an insurrection of the Lincolnshire men, ia 
consequence of the vicegerency of Cromwell, and the suppression of 
some religious houses. The insurgents were headed by Dr. Mackerel, 
Abbot of Barlings, under the assumed name of Captain Cobler, but on 
the King promising them pardon, they dispersed, and Mackerel was takeo 
and hanged at Tyburo. 

1642-3, March 22, Grantham taken by Col. Charles Cavendish, and 360 Par- 
liamentarians made prisouers. 

1643, pear Grantham, 24 troops of Royalist cavalry defeated by Oliver Crom- 
well at the head of his own regiment. 

1643, May 11, at Ancaster, Parliamentarians, under the younger Hotham, 
defeated by Colonel Cavendish. 

1643, July 30, Gainsborough taken by the Parliamentarians under Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, and its Governor, Robert Pierrepont, Earl of 
Kingston, taken prisover, who on his passage dowa the Humber to Hull, 
was, in a mistake, shot by the Royalists. 

1643, near Gainsborough, Royalists defeated, and their commander General 
Cavendish slain, by Oliver Cromwell. 

1643, October 11, At Horncastle, Lord Widrington, at the head of a detach- 
ment of the Marquis of Newcastle’s army, defeated, 500 Royalists slain, 
and 800 taken prisoners, by the Earl of Manchester. 

1644, May 6, Lincoln stormed by the Earl of Manchester, who took its 
Governor, Col. Francis Fane, and about 800 Royalits, prisoners. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Anderson, Sir Edmund, Lord Chief Justice, Broughton (died 1605.) 

Ascough, William, Bp. of Salisbury, confessor to Henry V1. Kelsey (mor- 
éered 1450.) 

Askew, 
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Askew, Anne, martyr, Kelsey, 1520. 

Ayrmin, Wm. Bp. of Norwich, Chancellor to Edward il, Aswarby (died 1337.) 

Barlow, Francis, painter of animals (died 1702.) 

Barnard, John, divine, Castor, about 1625. 

Bloxham, John, head of the Carmelites, ambassador, Bloxham, (flor. 1334.) 

Boston, John, *“ Boston of Bury,” bibliographer, Boston, (flor. 1410.) 

Buck, Sir George, historian and apologist of Richard UL. (flor. déemp. Jae. L.) 

Burgh, or Borough, Thomas, Lord, Viceroy of lreland, Gainsborough. 

Buspy, Ricnarp, schoolmaster, Lutton, 1606. 

Caius, Thomas, translator, 16th century. 

Ceciz, Witciam, Lord Burleigh, statesman, Bourne, 1520. 

Centlivre, Susannah, comic writer, Holbeach (died 1723.) 

Cotterell, Sir Charles, translator of Cassandra, Wilsford (died 1687.) 

Cowley, Thomas, benefactor, founder of Free School, Donnington (died 1718.) 

Crowland, Roger of, biographer of Becket, Crowland (flor. 1214.) 

Diamond, John, blind calcuiator and schoolmaster, Boston, 1731. 

Disney, Joho, divine, Lincoln, 1677, 

Dodd, William, unfortunate divine, executed 1777, Bourne, 1729. 

Emlyn, Thomas, Arian, Stamford, 1663. 

Fines, Edward, Earl of Lincolu, Lord Admiral of England (died 1585.) 

Fitzalin, Bertram, Carmelite writer, founder of Library at Lincoln (died 1424.) 

Flinders, Capt. Matthew, naval discoverer, Doanington (died 1814.) 

Fotherby, Martin, Bp. of Salisbury, Great Grimsby (died 1619.) 

Fox, John, martyrologist, Boston, 1517. 

Fox, Richard, Bp. of Winchester, founder of Corpus Christi, Oxford, Ropesiey 
(died 1528.) 

Gainsborough, William de, Bp. of Worcester, diplomatist, Gainsborough, 
(died 1308.) 

Gilby, Anthony, divine, (flor. temp. Eliz.) 

Gill, Alexander, divine and schoolmastér (Miltou his pupil,) 1564. 

Goodrich, Thomas, Bp. of Ely, Chancellor to Edward VI. Kirby (died 1554.) 

Hartop, Job, voyager, Bourne (died 1595.) 

Harwood, Sir Edward, Colonel, Bourne (slain at Maestricht, 1 632.) 

Hevyay LV. Bolingbroke, or Bullenbrook, 1367. 

Heywood, Thomas, voluminous drawatic writer, (flor. emp. Eliz.) 

Holbeach, Henry, alias de Rands, Bp. of Liacoln, Holbeach (died 1551.) 

Holbeck, Laurence, Monk of Ramsey, Hebrew lexicographer, Holbeach 
(died 1410.) 

Holland, Gilbert of, Abbot of Swineshead, friend and biographer of St. Ber- 
nard (died 1280.) 

Hornby, John, Carmelite, writer against the Dominicans (flor. 1374.) 

Horne, John, nonconformist divine and author, Long Sutton, 1615. 

Husee, Sir William, Lord Chief Justice (died 1495.) 

Jackson, William, Bp. of Oxford, Stamford, 1750.) 

Johnson, Maurice, antiquary, Spalding (died 1755.) 

Jehason, Robert, founder of Uppingham and Oakham schools, Stamford 
(died 1616.) 

Kelham, Robert, antiquary, illustrator of Domesday-book, 17158. 

Kirkstead, Hugo, historian of the Cistercians, Kirkstead (flor, 1220.) 

Langton, Bennett, friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson, Langton. 

Langton, Stephen, Cardival, Abp. of Canterbury, Langton (died 1228.) 

Langton, Williasn, President of Magdalen, Oxford, Langton (died 1626.) 

Lidlingtov, William, provincial of the Carmelites, Lidlington (died 1309.) 

Lynwood, William, Bp. of St. David's, diplomatist, Linwood (died 1446.) 

Moason, Sir John, loyal lawyer, South Carlton (flor. demp. Car. 1.) 

Monson, Sir William, admiral, South Carlton, 1569. 

More, Heary, divine, philosopher, and poet, Grantham, 1614. 

Morrison, Fines, traveller and historian (died 1614.) 

Morwing, Peter, divine (flor. temp. Marie 1.) 

Newcome, John, Dean of Rochester, author of Sermons, Grantham 
(died 1765.) : 

Newron, Sir Isaac, philosopher, Woolsthorpe, iu Colsterworth parish, 1642. 

Partridge, Samuel, divine, Liaccln, 1750. 


Patrick, 
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Patrick, Simon, Bp. of Ely, author of Paraphrase and Commentaries, Gains- 
berough, 1626. 
Peck, Francis, antiquary, historian of his native town, Stamford, 1692. 
Pell, John, mathematician, 1610. 
Rainbow, Edward, Bp. of Carlisle, Gainsborough, 1608, 
Rastrick, John, nonconformist divine aud author, Heckington, 1749. 
Ray, Benjamin, miscellaneous writer, Spalding (died 1760.) 
Reyner, Joho, nonconformist divine and author, Lincola, 
Rossiter, , Parliamentarian General, Somerby. 
Sargeant, alias Smith, Joho, Roman Catholic divine, auswered by Tillotson, 
1621. 
Scrope, Sir Adrian, loyalist, Cockrington. 
Scrope, Sir Carr, poet, satirist, Cockrington. 
Semerincuam, Sir Gilbert de, founder of the Gilbertines, Sempringham, 
(died 1189.) 
Sheffield, Edmund, musician, author of Sonnets, Butterwick (slain 1449.) 
Skipwith, Sir William, Lord Chief Baron, Ormesby (flor. temp. Edw. ILL.) 
Skipwith, Sir Wm. jun, conscientious judge, Ormesby (flor. temp. Rich. IL.) 
Smith, Robert, mathematician, author of “ Harmonics,” 1689. 
Sommercot, Robert, Cardinal of St. Stephens, Sommercot (died 1241.) 
Sparks, Thomas, divine, author on Unity and Uniformity, South Sommercot 
(died 1610.) 
Stanford, Nicholas, schoolman, Stanford (flor. 1310.) 
Still, Joha, Bishop of Bath and Wells, supposed author of “ Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,” Grantham (died 1607 ) 
Stubbe, Henry, physician and miscellaneous writer, Partoey, 1631. 
Sruxevey, WitiiAM, antiquary, Holbeach, 1687. 
Sutrron, THomas, founder of the Charter-house, Koaith, 1532. 
Tighe, Robert, one of the translators of the Bible, Deepimg (died 1620.) 
Trekingham, Elias de, chronicler, Threeking bam (flor. 1270.) 
Tuckoey, Anthony, nonconformist divine and author, Kirton, 1599. 
Walsh, Joba, victorious combatant with a Navarrois m 1385, Great Grimsby. 
Wateriand, Daniel, divine, Anti-Ariau, Waseley, 1683. 
Watson, Colonel Heary, East Indian Engineer, Holbeach, 1737. 
Wayneceet, Witriam ol, (William Partin,) Bp. of Winchester, founder of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Wainfleet. 
Welby, Henry, ecceutric character, 1552. 
Wesley, Charles, methodist, Epworth, 1708. 
Wescey, Joun, founder of Methodism, Epworth, 1703. 
Wesley, Sainuel, poet, author of “ Battle of the Sexes,” Epworth, 1690. 
Whitgiil, John, Abp. of Canterbury, Great Grimsby, 1530. 
Willis, Francis, physician, en:inent in cases of insanity, Lincoln (died 1807.) 
Wilson, Thos. Dean of Durham, Secretary of State to Elizabeth (died 1581.) 
Woolton, John, Bp. of Exeter (died 1593.) 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


Belleau was the residence of the fanatic and repablicaa Sir Henry Vane, who 
used frequently to preach to his neighbours at this place, 

In Belton Church, among several splendid monuments of the Brownlows 
and Custs,. is the memorial of Sir John Cust, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, created first Lord Brownlow, who died 1770, aged 52. 

At Boston, “ the Arch Druid” Dr. Stukeley was educated and practised as 
a physician; thence he removed to Grantham, where he continued the same 
profession ; but afterwards was ordained, and became Rector of All Saints and 
St. Peter’s, Stamford. 

Brand Broughton was the rectory and residence of the learved William 
Warburton, alterwards Bp. of Gloucester ; and here the foundation of his 
* Divine Legation” was laid. 

At Burwell was buried, in 1657, the physician Sir Matthew Lister, aged 92. 

Colsterworth was the rectory of William Walker, master of Grantham free- 
school, and author of a Treatise on English Particles. His monument in the 
church is inscribed, “ Hic jacent Gulielini Walkeri Particule, Obiit 1™o Augt. 
anno Dom. 1684, xtatis 61,” 





Coniegsb:s 
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Coningsby was the rectory of Lawrence Eusden, poet laureat, who died 


there in 1730. 


Edenham Church is the burial-place of the noble family of Bertie, of 
whom Robert Earl of Lindsey was slain at Edgehill in 1642, and Robert 


first Duke of Ancaster died in 1728. 


In Gleatworth Church is the monument of Sir Christopher Wray, Lord 


Chief Justice to Elizabeth. 


At Grantham free-school, under Henry Stokes, was educated Sir Isaac New- 


ton, ** pure intelligence !” 


In the church are handsome monuments for Lord 


Chief Baron Sir Thomas Bury, who died 1722, aged 66; and Lord Chief 
Justice Sir Dudley Ryder, who died 1756, aged 64. The Prince Regent is a 


freeman of the borough. 


Kirkstead was the residence of Dr. John Taylor from 1715 to 1733; and 
here his “* Hebrew Concordance” was composed. 

Scrivelsby Manor is held by the Dymocks, by performing the office of 
Champion at the Coronation of the King. 

At Sleaford, in 1789, died the accomplished novelist and dramatic writer, 


Mrs. Frances Brooke. 


At Stamford, in St. Martin's burial-ground, was interred Daniel Lambert, a 


native of Leicester, who died in 1809, aged 39. 


He measured 3 feet 1 inch 


round the leg, 9 feet 4 inches round the body, and weighed 739lbs! All 
Saints was the rectory of Richard Cumberland, afterwards Bp. of Peterbo- 


rough, author of ** De Legibus Nature.” 


bull-running on St. Brice’s day. 


This town is famous for an avoual 


To Woolsthorpe, his native place, Sir Isaac Newton retirred during the 
plague in 1666, and here his system of gravitation was first suggested to his 


mind, by observing an apple fall from a tree. 


Byro. 


a 


Mr. Unsan, St. Helen’s Place. 
5 Pamphlet published under the 
title of “* Abolition of the Sink- 
ing Fund” introduces with much 
pomp the following Scheme. As it is 
a complete Copy of my Plan (see your 
last Volume, Part I]. p. 606,) except 
that the Author ignorantly supposes 
Government can force terms on the 
Public Creditor, | hope you will fa- 
vour me by noticing that the subject 
of my Publications was introduced 
into the House of Commons, as early 
as July last, Wiiiam Donn. 

* Suppose the Government by an Act 
of Parliament were to abolish the 
Funds altogether, and pay the holders 
with Debentures or Exchequer Bills, 
bearing interest (say at a reduced rate). 
Each holder would then have a kind of 
general circulating medium in his pos- 
session, which he could use at his discre- 
tion; and instead of the Funded Debt 
lying, as it now does, a dead weight on 
the Nation, it might become generally 
beneficial, it being, as it were, in double 
action, or in fact, treble action. 

In the first place the Creditor would 
have his interest going on as usual, 

He would have his Debt, as a circula- 
ting medium, to make purchases, or pay- 
ments of any kind. 

And by such an immense Capital cir- 
culating in the country, the Government 
would have little difficulty, compared 

0 


with the present, in collecting the taxes. 
—Besides, the saving to the country 
would be great in the amount paid for 
the management of the Debt, as ever 
one would then be the transferrer of his 
own property.” 
— 
Mr. URBAN, Jan. 10. 

N R. Trevelyan’s Latin verses, 

(Vol. LXXXVIL. ii. p. 448,) 
bear a close family resemblance to the 
verses of Lord Wellesley, Herbert, 
&c. in the * Muse Etonenses.” Take 
the following .pecimen: 
At tibi, (quisquis cris qui jam provec- 


tior annis, 
Rursus Etonensem visis amasque La- 
rem). TREVELYAN. 
Quis “bi jam sensus gui subrepentibus 
annie 
Hospes Etonensem visis amate Larem. 
HERBERT. 


I am an admirer of Mr. Bonney’s 
Life of Taylor; but it seems to me he 
speaks too harshly of the conduct 
and motives of the Republican party 
in those days. Mr. Hutchinson, in his 
Preface to Col. H.’s Memoirs, traly 
says, * Upon a fair review of the 
contest it will be seen, that what the 
Courtier of the present day, the flat- 
terer of kingly power, admits as 
axioms, were the grand desiderala of 
the Whigs and Patriots of those 
days.” G. H.W. 
Mr. 
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Some Reflections on the Opening of the 
New Year 1150. By Dr. Doddridge. 


HAVE this day been solemoly re- 

newing the dedication of myself 
to God, and my heart has been 
warmed with a great desire to serve 
him. I have been considering how I 
am to employ myself for him; and 
on the whole have determined, by 
the divine assistance, to go on doing 
something every day in my Expositor; 
hoping that I may, before the end of 
the year, if God should spare my life, 
have transcribed at least to the end 
of Ephesians, with the notes, in 
which I propose to read Lenfant 
chiefly in the evening, and to finish 
for the press the whole on the Ro- 
mans. If I can also publish a Sermon 
on brotherly love, and the account of 
Zinzendorf, it will be well; for I 
plainly see that these things rid very 
slow with the pressure of so much 
business, and den are many letters 
upon my hands. Nor can | persuade 
myself by any means to neglect my 
people; for I must not count on 
reading many books, or doing much 
other business, while the Family- 
Expositor is in hand, about the ac- 
curacy of which I grow more solici- 
tous, as | have so much reason to 
believe it will go through a consider- 
able part of Europe. 1 must aiso 
attend to the ivterest of Religion 
among my pupils, and have more 
conferences with them, especially in 
an evening, than I have had of late. 
I shall also probably end Rollin, and 
perhaps may get an opportunity of 
reading a little of Tacitus, with Gor- 
don’s translation, of which I hear so 
many good things. But! fear I shall 
neither publish Sacramental Medita- 
tions nor Hymns; yet | may perhaps 
do something towards getting them 
in some forwardaess. 

I would fain hope the evenings 
will be more carefully redeemed, 
and the beginnings of the afternoon 
saved, which have so often been un- 
accountably lavished away. 1 would 
at least secure four hours a weck to 
be set down as to a cash account; 
and would devote to God the like 
proportion of my substance as last 
year, keeping the account carefully : 
and would secure a little time for de- 
vout meditation at least once a week, 
and guard against excess at supper. 

In the prospect of being much 
pressed with letters, I would consider 


. what my debts are, and what | may 


Gent. Mac. January, 1818. 
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get dispatched by other hands, either 
dictating, or getting them set down 
in short-hand to be transcribed. I 
would keep an attentive eye on the 
growth or declension of the church, 
and would resolve to intercede more 
fervently with God both on public 
and private accounts, as 1 find m 
prayers have been too selfish. I will 
also bend my preaching with the most 
fervent application to the purpose of 
bringing sinners to Christ, aud of ad- 
vancing believers in holiness. 

I purpose to keep my diary as con- 
stantly as I can; to set down memo- 
raodums in time, and not to throw 
the accounts of one day into another, 
when I can conveniently prevent it, 
which often has occasioned the omis- 
sion of many ....... (illegible) and 
introduces a bad habit ia other 
things as well as that. 

The tender state of my daughter's 
health this year has throwa me inte 
some anxiety—God kuows how near 
she lies to my heart. | earnestly beg, 
that if it be his blessed will, he would 
favour me ino preserving ber life, and 
that of poor Mr. Clayton for the mi- 
nistry. 

The lower class not having been 
very closely superintended, it has oc- 
curred to me not to spend any time 
between breakfast and dinner below, 
except so as to dress myself; and, if I 
have finished my lectures before din- 
ner, to call the juniors, aad to spend 
some time in examining them I also 
would attend sometimes at Mr. Hop- 
kins’s society, &c. These things I pur- 
pose, by the divine assistance ; and I 
desire to leave all my affairs with God, 
waiting on him, aod keeping bis way. 

Monday. Jan. 2, 1749.50. 

—— 5 
** What, with regard to titmes past, is 
the worst, should, for the time to 
come, be esteemed the best. For if 
you had performed your duty to the 
full, and yet your affairs had gone 
backwards, there would have been no 
hopes of their amendment; but as 
the bad posture of your affairs pro- 
ceeds, not from necessity, but from 
your own errors, there is room to 
hope, that when those errors are for- 
saken, or corrected, a great change 
for the better may ensue.’’ 

Demosthenes to the Athenians, 

Mr. Urnsan, Jan 1. 
FTER the Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament appaiot- 

ed for the revision of the Poor Laws 
bad terminated their labouss in ee 
ast 
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last Session, without bringing forward 
even the outline of a plan for the re- 
moval of evils of the most alarming 
magnitude, it was more than proba- 
ble that the cause of our distresses 
would be found to lie deeper than was 
at firstimagined. The capricious cha- 
racter of the public mind has hitherto 
rendered it hazardous, in the judg- 
ment of our most enlightened States- 
men, to apply any of the remedies 
that have been suggested by Reform- 
ists; and now, because the origin of 
our disorder is traced not in the 
mal-administration of existing laws, 
but in the individuals themselves who 
compose society—like way ward child- 
ren, we refuse to listen to the voice 
of an instructor. 

Valuing philosophical enquiries so 
far only as they may contribute to 
the happiness of mankind, I disclaim 
all participation in the opinions Mr. 
Owen has expressed on the subject of 
faith. It is sufficient for me to ob- 
serve, that as in his projected villages 
perfect freedom of religious sentiment 
will prevail; whether he subseribes to 
any Creed or not, is a consideration 
which can form no rational ground 
of objection to the plan itself. 

There have been few arguments ad- 
vanced in opposition to the New View 
of Society, which Mr. Owen has not 
anticipated and completely refuted ; 
but there is an imaginary barrier, 
which reflecting men, sincerely de- 
sirous of affordiog this permanent re- 
lief to the labouring classes, are ap- 
prehensive will oppose their best en- 
deavour. “ Asa proof of the impossi- 
bility of making all mankind rational, 
good, and happy, by any general sys- 
tem of education, it is remarked 
that in families where children have 
experienced precisely the same treat- 
ment and instruction, their characters 
are found widely to differ, and con- 
sequently there must be a constitu- 
tional defect in some minds which 
will effectuaily prevent them from 
becoming respectable members of so- 
ciety.” It will appear by the follow- 
ing extract, that Mr. Owen has not 
overlooked ‘he variety to be found 
in the natural dispositions of indivi- 
duals. 

** Man is born with combined propen- 
sities and qualities, differing in degree 
and power, and in combination suffi- 
cient to create through life individuality 
and distinctness of person and charac- 


Mr. Owen’s *‘ New View of Society”? commended. 
‘y 
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ter. But however much the power and 
combination of these propensities and 
qualities may differ in individuals at 
birth, they may be all so directed by 
subsequent circumstances, as to be made 
to form general characters, and those 
characters to be of any of the most op- 
posite nature, to be made entirely irra- 
tional or rational.” 


There can be no doubt that some 
will make slower progress in moral 
and intellectual improvement than 
others; but that there exists in the 
mental constitution of any individual 
an insuperable obstacle to the prac- 
tice of the greatest virtues, I cannot 
admit. If there is any truth in the 
long-established position of Mr. 
Locke, that there are no ideas but 
such as result from sensation and re- 
flection, then is the character chiefly 
formed by the circumstances with 
which it is surrounded. When we 
observe that man partakes of that 
general character which prevails in 
the country where he is born; that 
he is of any religion he may be 
taught; that even his manners and 
the lighter shades of character are 
regulated by the sphere in which he 
moves; that different countries and 
different ranks in society have each 
a peculiar character; is it possible to 
suppose that all this does not arise 
from external circumstances? The 
most virtuous dispositions have ori- 
ginated from external causes: by ob- 
serving what those causes have been, 
and carefully applying them in the 
discipline of youth, they will inevitably 
lead to a similar result. It is not 
that our systems of education, though 
in many respects faulty, are deficient 
in excellent practical precepts, but 
that the counteracting influence of 
suciety defeats the benefit of instruc- 
tion. Those objects impressed upon 
the mind in the course of study are 
effaced by others more powerful, aod 
to which they are opposed in an in- 
tercourse with the world. Children 
of one family, aud educated together, 
would subsequently display the same 
general character, if the external ex- 
citements of society did not elicit 
those bad qualities which would other- 
wise lie dormant. It is the different 
degree of power and combination in 
natural propensities and qualities 


which renders some more obnoxious 
to temptation than others, aud pre- 
vents that general good conduct which 

must 
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must prevail in the “‘ New View of So- 
ciety,” where every pernicious excite- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Pride, when presented to the mind 
abstracted! y, creates repugnance ; but 
how unconsciously are we reconciled 
to its various gradations in the dif- 
ferent ranks of life. That it should 
$0 insinuate itself can be readily ac- 
counted for, since it is fostered in 
the nursery and ia our schools; it is 
first introduced under the milder cha- 
racter of Emulation, but even in this 
its most inoffensive form, it isa prin- 
ciple resting upon the degradation or 
inferiority of others, and totally at 
variance with Christian motives *,. 
If equal pains were taken to instil 
into the minds of youth principles of 
benevolence, the gratification of he- 
ing enabled to perform a beneficent 
act, as the reward of diligence, would 
soup become a more powerful incen- 
tive than the desire of excelling: and 
thus by reiterated acts of kindoess 
they would acquire benevolent ha- 
bits, the pleasures of which would be 
found far too exquisite to be exchang- 
ed for any other, especially as they 
would thea become associated with 
all their earliest impressions. In men 
so trained, and in a society of mu- 
tual co-operation, Pride, Envy, Ava- 
rice, and Anger, with all the bad pas- 
sions, would not only be placed more 
under the dominion of Reason, but 
the stimulus to their exertion would 
no longer exist. Thus, a two-fold 
operation would be performed. In 
the preventive system, the removal 
of temptation,and in sedulously watch- 
ing the early association of ideas,con- 
sisted the chief excellence of the laws 
of Lycurgus, and he produced the 
martial and patriotic character he de- 
signed ; why then should we despair 
of success in the application of these 
principles to higher objects? 

When Plato was asked by what 
signs a traveller might know imme- 
diately on his arrival in any city that 
education is veglected, he replied, 
* ifhe findsthat Physiciausand Judges 
are necessary.” How does it arise 
that in a Metropolis where education 
prevails more than at any former 
period, practitioners in law and phy- 








* See the admirable chapter on the 
Desire of Human Estimation and Ap- 
~~ in Mr. Wilberforce’s Practical 

iew of Christianity. 
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sick are become more essentially ne- 
cessary? Was the Philosopher in er- 
ror, or shall we not rather find that 
the education he had in view was 
one that provided for the wants both 
ef body and mind: not an education 
where Youth are taught one set of 
principles in the academy, and ano- 
ther in society. It is in vain to in- 
struct children in the important 
duties of morality and religion, if, 
upon the same day they receive these 
lessons, they are exposed to the temp- 
tations of want, and to the contagion 
of vicious intercourse. 

There is not, Mr. Urban, any in- 
herent depravity io human nature 
which a Christian education, in a so- 
ciety formed upou the basis of Mr. 
Owen’s true aud unerring principles 
of political economy, cannot over- 
come. They are our own errors 
alone that impede the melioration of 
mankind ; not the real, but the facti- 
tious wants of society: the former 
can now be supplied in superabun- 
dance, and through'the aid of mecha- 
nism with very moderate exertion; 
and as for the latter, they will all Be 
expelled under a better system, and 
in the more extended practice of ge- 
nuine Christianity. 

Those who rank first in the order 
of created beings, and are endowed 
with superior intelligence, must sub- 
mit to the humiliation of learning 
social union from the insect tribes, 
Man, it is true, has, in the improve- 
ment of his intellectual faculties, 
loftier aims to pursue than that to 
which instinct directs the bee: bat 
is the atlainment of his object faci- 
litated by a departure from those 
simple laws which Nature has pre- 
sented to his view in the economy of 
the hive? Oa the contrary, do not 
his struggles for subsistence, or for 
the gratification of imaginary wants, 
not only deprive him of the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating his reasoning 
powers, but privations and misery 
abound, although the aggregate of 
food, of cloathing, and of shelter 
amounts to superfluity ? 

Yours, &c. CHRISTIANUS, 

a 

Mr. Urspan, Jan. 7. 
HE assertions in the Letter of 

W. B.S. (vol. LXXX VIL. ii. p. 
404,) were to me so novel, as greatly 
to surprize me, and to excite my 
anxious interest to have their truth 
or 
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or falsehood ascertained. He says 
that “the ringleaders and principal 
abettors of the plan,” (i.e. of the 
Traitors who were lately executed 
at Derby) “‘ were mostly of the So- 
ciety called Methodists *: that in Dis- 
senting Chapels the meetings” (i. e. 
of these same Traitors, if 1 under- 
stand him aright) “ were held, their 
plans laid, and the business dis- 
cussed :” that “from their Conven- 
ticles they issued forth to put their 
plan in execution, and from Religion 
they proceeded to Murder; and 
that, in short, the Methodists * in- 
stigate to crimes, and, not content 
with this, are equally ready to justify” 
them. 

Having known, and intimately and 
extensively known, the Methodists in 
different parts of England, upwards 
of forty years, I am assured that the 
principles which they uniformly pro- 
fess, the rules of conduct which they 
inculcate, and the practice of all of 
them (I say, all of them, without ex- 
ception) with whom | have been con- 
versant, are directly at variance with 
W. B. S.’s representation. I am not 
unaware that faults, and some of 
magnitude, exist among them; but 
disaffection to the existing Govern- 
ment, or an insurrectionary spirit, are 
not in the number. As a body of 
people, they are rather characterized 
by inclinations and habits positively 
the reverse. 

W. B. S.’s Letter, therefore, asto- 
nished me; aud, as I reside in a part 
of the kingdom distant from the scene 
of the late traitorous rising, | felt it 
due to myself, and to some endeared 
connexions among that religious so- 
ciety, to make enquiries of persons on 
the spot, who were likely to know 
the truth as to what he has asserted. 
The information I have received gives 
me reason to believe that those as- 
sertions are unworthy of any credit. 
The grounds on which I form m 
opinion it is not mow necessary to ad- 
duce: an anonymous accusation, with- 
out proof, is sufficiently repelled by 
an anonymous denial. The Metho- 
dists had no concern, either as a body 
or as individuals, with the late insur- 
rection, of which it is difficult to say 


* By this term I understand W. B.S. 
to mean the followers of the late John 
Wesley, whose name he expressly men- 
tions; and I beg to be understocd as 
speaking of those ouly. 





whether the wickedness or the folly 
were more glaring aud extravagant. 
There are many other parts of 
W..B.S.’s Letter which are open to 
animadversion, and shew him to 
have written under the dominion of 
passion and prejudice. Nothing but 
the blinding influence of that domi- 
pion could have urged him to put 
the question, “If the Clergy are 
obliged to give pledges of behaviour 
and testimonials of life and charac- 
ter, ought not Dissenting Teachers 
to be called to the same test ?”—and 
not perceive the obvious answer to 
it, That the Clergy have a Mainte- 
nance secured to them by Law, while 
the Dissenting Teacher has nothing, 
and expecis nothing, from the State, 
but protection in common with bis 
fellow-subjects. Of this protection 
it is the tendency, if not the intention, 
of W. B. S.’s inflammatory Letter to 


deprive them. J. W. D. 
Se ee 
Mr. Urnnan, Jan. 8. 


HE appearance of the Works of 
Genius, to whatever class they 
may belong, which are admired fur 
their superior splendour, or esteem- 
ed for a more than ordinary happi- 
ness of accomplishment, almost iu- 
evitably leads others on to emula- 
tion; some, with unaspiring wishes 
of following the track of what they 
esteem, or of copying what they ad- 
mire; some, with more lofty aspi- 
rations of rivalling what has given 
them delight, or of surpassing what 
may have excited the baser feelings 
of envy; and such consequences io 
every possible a and bearing we 
often perceive to have followed the 
appearance of the more admired pro- 
ductions in the Poetical World. We 
are informed, that even many of the 
most durable monuments of fame, 
the most illustrious Poets, have owed 
their origin and existence to some 
trivial circumstance, or some slight 
idea, originating from others that 
have long been as forgotten as if 
they had never been known. 

Ariosto was an honour to his 
Country, and the glory of his age. 
The general regard and universal 
admiration bis Orlando Furioso at- 
tracted was a cause to which the 
world are indebted for not a few 
other Poems of great merit and 
extensive celebrity; and these not 
confined to Italy alone. But on this 

poiat 
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oint it is quite unnecessary to di- 
ate. The Poem of which | now in- 
tend to give a short description, was 
written with the intention to continue 
the narrative of Ariosto’s noble per- 
formance. Of Ariosto, it is impossi- 
ble not cordially to agree with the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Roscoe, 
“that his Works contributed more 
than those of any other Author, to 
diffuse a true Poetical Spirit through- 
out Europe.” 

Philip Des Portes, author of this 
Ppem, was born at Chatres, in 1546. 
His writings had much effect towards 
helping the progress and purity of 
the French Language. Few Poets 
wet with such high reputation dur- 
ing their life, and perhaps none in 
those ages were so well rewarded for 
their productions, as he is report- 
ed to have been. It is said he re- 
ceived from Charles 1X. for the pre- 
sent poem, eight hundred crowns of 
gold. Like some others of his Coun- 
trymen, the extensive celebrity and 
fame which he then enjoyed were 
speedily furgot, when once the object 
of it was removed from the inter- 
course of his admirers. Of him, we 
may use the words of a well-known 
writer respecting those whose merits 
have been over-rated by the preju- 
dices and partialities of friends or 
contemporaries, when he with much 
truth remarks, “ that one generation 
seems to pride itself upon defacing 
the idols of the last; and not unfre- 
quently they destroy to-day the golden 
calf which yesterday they set up; and 
when idolaters turn iconoclasts, they 
act as if the outrageousness of the 
oue excess were to efface or atoue for 
the folly of the other.” Such was 
the fate of Des Portes, aud such is 
the fate of a hundred others. Of the 
merits of his Poem, the Reader will 
soon be enabled to judge from a few 
specimens that will be introduced. 

The translator was Gervase, or 
Jervis Markham, a name of frequent 
occurrence to collectors of Old En- 
glish Literature. And the present lit- 
tle volume may be entitled to the more 
respect, by considering its rarity *. 


Continuation of Ariosto by P. Des Portes. 
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Markham in his preface informs 
us, “that this Paraphraset was first 
intended for one priuat mans repast, 
and not for a wedding-table; the 
time when Poesie was lesse, but more 
beloued; Poets fewer, but not so 
bitter ; and Readers in generall, by 
much, much better affected.”—And 
in another place admonishes the Rea- 
der that should “ any deformitie” ap- 
pear io the Poem, it only lies * in his 
English apparell: and no wonder (he 
continues) for I protest the Traasla- 
tion was finisht, and foorth of my 
hands, aboue a dozen yeares agone, 
a time wherein bumbasted breeches 
and straite whale-bon’d doublets had 
neither use nor estimation.” 

As the “ Argument of the Poem” 
sufficiently informs us of the inci- 
dents it records, 1 shall here trans- 
cribe it, and insert some occasional 
extracts from both the original and 
translation, from which their com- 
parative merits may be estimated. 

“© Rodomonth, King of Argier and 
Sarza, beeing a man of most extreame 
pride and courage, comming into 
Fraunce with King Agramant, who to 
reuenge the death of Ttraiano his fa- 
ther, slaine by Pipin King of Fraunce, 
had conducted thither a most puissant 
armie against Charlimaine, the sonne 
of Pipin: after the warres were almost 
finished, and both 4gramant, Mandri- 
card, Gradasso, and divers other kings 
slaine, this Rodomonth vnderstanding 
that Rogero, a Prince of excellent ver- 
tue and prowesse, who also was a con- 
federate and assistant vnto 4gramant, 
was not onely conuerted and becomed 
a Christian, but also should take to 
wife Bratamant, the daughter of Duke 
Aimon, one of the twelue Peeres of 
Fraunce.”” 


When in the midst of the Nuptial 
rejoicings, 
* Charles plac’t between —— 
The bride and bridegroom, (on whom 

beuty feeds :) 

He saw a mighty man clad all in blacke, 
Mounted vpon a mighty courser’s backe.” 
Approaching, “ with disdainfull eie, 
Sending contempt— 
Thus vnto Roger and the rest he spake. 





* It bears the following title: “ Rhodomanths Infernall; or, the Diuell eon- 


quered. Ariostus Conclusions, 


&e. &c, At London, printed by V.S.” [for Ni- 


cholas Ling, 15982] in sm, vo. El in eights. Dedicated by G. M. to Lord 
Mount-eagle. Of its rarity it may be sufficient to state that Ritson was igno- 
rant of its existence ——he merely mentions that Nicolas Ling had a licence 
for printing it in 1598. ' nl 

+ The French poem is comprised in 723 lines, the English is 
_ 1192, or 149 eight-line stanzas. 





enlarged to 
Roger, 
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Roger, 1 am Rodomount the king 
Of fruitfull Argier on the Affricke 
bounds, 
Whome virtue and renowne doth hither 
bring 
To chalenge thee, false traitor, whose 
name sounds 
In heathen eares like Jews trumps when 
they ring, 
And will approoue, that in thy heart 
abounds 
Falshood vnto thy chieftaine and thy 
faith, 
Which from thy birth thou shouldst 
preserue til death. 
And therewithall auerre, that no true 
knight {fame, 
Ought to dispute of thee, or of thy 
Thogh (brasen-facde) thou shunnest not 
the light, [eclaime : 
Which of thy monstrous perjuries ex- 
All which to justifie in single fight, 
Beholde my hand made ready for the 
same, 
A mighty engin, made by Nature's skill, 
To scourge thy damned execrable ill. 
Yet, if thy coward’s heart pine with re- 
morse, [faint in sinne ; 
And certaine knowledge make thee 
Chuse for thine ayde, to double thy dead 
force, {thy courage in : 
Some of these knights that hemme 
Foure, five, or if full twenty, nere the 
worse ; [fame shall win, 
The more they mount, the more. my 
Whilst 1 immortaliz’d by this great 
deede, {shall bleed.”’ 
Wil triumph when thy tre’bling heart 
Rogero singly accepts the King of 
Sarza’s challenge, when, after a * fell- 
fought battell,” (the description of 
which fills more than 30 cantos) the 
Pagan king is slain, ** whose soul, 
after his death, (retaiming the vio- 
lence, furie, and madnesse, which he 
possesst in his life) descending into 
Hell” there quarrels with old Charon, 
and buffeting and striking * up the 
old man’s heeles,” he overturns boat 
and all, and then (in the (ranslator’s 
words) “ maketh open warres against 
Pluto, the god of Hell, and even con- 
quereth and turmoileth all the diuels 
therein: till hauing ouerheated him- 
selfe, and seeking for water to quench 
his thirst, be happeneth vpon Lethe, 
the riuer of Forgetfulnesse; on which, 
when he had drunke, hee instantly 
forgai ail that was past (except Loue) 
and so returneth backe to the earth: 
where he waudred, till he found the 
Castle of Isabella, the daughter of 
the King of Spaine; whom albe he 
had formerly loued most entirely, 


yet he had slaine voluckily: and 
#out that castle, he is bound by the 
Destinies to wander for an hundred 
yeares, because his body wanted bu- 
riall.” 

Such is the argument of this Poem. 
Allow me then to make a few ex- 
tracts, 

The Hell Scene | conceive to be 
particularly striking, but it is too 
long to give at full length. Attract- 
ed by the cries of Charon, Pluto 
“sweats and torments himself, while 
he begins to fret, to scold, and 
frowne,” and Proserpine, as she is 
called, “the faire Lanthorne of Hell, 
the paramour to Dis,” encourages 
him, by calling the damned souls to 
his aid with flattering words, to resist 
the Pagan King, who vows that he 
— “In spight of Plutoes deitie, 

Will there in hell ereet bis emperie.” 

The French original varrates his 
progress, 

“ Chacun fuit au deuant quelque part 
qu'il s’auance, 

Et luy qui continué en sa fiere arrogance, 

Saute dessus le pont, & s’en fait posses- 
seur! 

Car de crainte surpris le chien engloutis- 
seur, 

Et les tristes fureurs de sang entreta- 
chées 

S’estoient au fond d’Auerne honteuse- 
ment cachées,” 


Markham renders and enlarges 
these lines in the following manner : 


“Where ere he went, the Furies fled be- 
fore him, {their flight, 

The whilst his pride augmented by 
All things without hell gates ran to 
adore him ; [his sight, 

And now the draw-bridge stands within 
On it he prowdly leaps, that quaking 
bore him, [King, and Knight: 

And vaunts bimselfe thereof Lord, 
For why th’ Ecchiddnian curre for feare 
was fled, (head. 

And in the burning lake did hide his 


And now he pulls the £ban bridge in 
sunder, {heeles, 

And hauing Charon this while by the 
Like to a maull makes his old pate to 
thunder, [lars reeles.” 
Beating the bridge, whose rented pil- 


The invocation of the Stygian 
ghosts, by Pluto, ‘ the Infernall King,’ 
is remarkably singular: it is said these 
ghosts, 

‘* Like crowes about a carrion newlie 


slaine, 


Or like sinall flies about a candle’s flame, 
do 
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So millions of the subjects vnto paine 
Condemned soules about black Pluto 
came.”’ 
But the invocation, together with the 
manner ‘the King of Death’ ‘ their 
prides represt,’ though worthy of at- 
tention, must be passed over, as al- 
ready I have iuseusibly been led to 
trespass more ou your limits than 
the subject deserves. The lines ex- 
tracted are no unfavourable speci- 
men of Markham’s muse; and if I am 
not much mistaken, ought to place 
him above that line of mediocrity in 
which so many of his contemporaries 
are placed by the author of a very 
interesting and most amusing work 
that has recently appeared on the 
Manners and Literature of that age. 
I shall conclude with two stanzas 
of the transiation, which 1 hope you 
will think worthy of closing this ac- 
count of a little volume, the more 
entitled to regard from its being ap- 
parently hitherto only kaown by 
name, while it is amongst the earliest 
performances of an author whose 
character is so well known and whose 
works are so uncommonly numerous. 


Rodomount, to allay the burning | 


ardour of his thirst, drinks of the wa- 
ters of Lethe, when he is immediately 
lulled from the fervour of his fury by 
* Forgetfulnesse ;’ or, according to the 
poem, 
** Sooner he had not toucht the fatall 
spring, 
But all old memory and thought was 
gone, 
His former warre, his rage, his com- 
bating, [done : 
And euery acte before that present 
Hell he forgat, fiends, furies, and their 
king, 
(All which in consultation were alone,) 
And had decreed, and taken Plutoes 
crowne, [downe. 
To make him king, and put eld Ditis 
But like a man that knowes no former 


age, 
Or infants that forget their mother’s 
wombe, 


Meeke as a doue, that lyon-like did 


rage, 
He finds the way through which he 
first did come, 
Passes ore Stya like a conuerted sage, 
And so ascending vp by fatall doome, 
Once more the aire, and earthly man- 


sions won, 
Cheering his dead eies with the living 
sonne.” 
Yours, &c. G. H. D. 
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LITERARY RETROSPECTIONS ; 
Or, some Remarks on the Character 
and Genius of Jounson. 

66 HERE is something,” says a 

respectable and judicious wri- 
ter of the last century, “ so peculiar, 
even in the extravagances of true 
genius, something so seductive even 
in its wildest flights and vagaries, that 
the fruits of its very dissipation are 
more esteemed by readers of taste, 
than the most elaborale productions 
of plodding industry.” 

The general teuth of this remark 
to a person extensively read in the 
literary records of past ages, will 
stand im need, perhaps, but of little 
illustration. 

A sort of instinctive reverence has 
been usually observed to influence 
mankind when called to contemplate 
powers io whom Nature’s bounty has 
been most conspicuous. 

Among the antient Greeks very 
high honours were decreed for excel- 
ling in genius; whether amongst the 
Muses, in epic, lyric, or dramatic 
Poetry ; in the various departments of 
history, eloquence, and polite litera- 
ture; or in their schools of science: 
their distinguished votarics were 
crowned with the laurels of flattering 
encomium, and the Olympian wreath 
decorated the brows of him who rose 
in his profession at once to emisence 
and fame. 

It will often, however, happen, nay, 
it may be said generally to happen, 
that the great (whose proverbial io- 
gratitude towards Authors has pro- 
bably proceeded from the want of the 
right discernment of merit, and other 
causes, rather than from an indiffer- 
ence to its claims) liberally bestow 
the marks of their favour upon that 
species of genius most congenial with 
their native babits of thinking; whilst 
a species foreign to those habits 
(though confessedly precedent in the 
seat of literary worth) passes, per- 
haps, with a cold acknowledgment, 
If this be sometimes a characteristick 
of those in whom power and grandeur 
have imparted the means of extensive 
patronage, it may be thought no less 
a feature of those in common life, the 
aggregate of whose opinion, it is clear, 
must chiefly establish or reject the 
contemporary fame of an Author. As 
are the prejudices or tastes of the age, 
so respectively will be the mark of 
attention shewa to the several ine 
© 
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of genius which widely diversify the 
intellectual powers of man. 

This reflection may be naturally 
enough excited upon contemplating, 
amongst those of numerous othér in- 
dividuals, the life, character, and 
writings, of Dr. Jounson. 

The idols of their respective ages, 
whilst Pope and Garrick in their dif- 
ferent spheres of genius were the sub- 
jects of enthusiastic eulogium, Jobn- 
son, until long after the publication 
of the Rambler, remained unpatro- 
nized and almost unknown, except 
indeed to the circle of literary friends 
with whom he was in habits of associ- 
ation, and amongst whom he always 
retained a sort of oracular authority. 
On a review, therefore, of the earl 
career of this justly-celebrated Critick 
and Moralist, one truth must be suffi- 
ciently evident, that, however men 
may emulate each other in awarding 
the just honours of merit to a writer 
of extraordinary endowments, after 
Death has removed him alike from a 
sense of their favours and neglects ; 
the mind which disdains to solicit pa- 
tronage where it is aot offered, may 
yet languish in comparative penury, a 
stranger to the comforts which wealth 
cau bestow,—thus abundantly realiz- 
ing the justice of Johuson’s own 
complaint: 

“ Slow rises worth by poverty oppress’d.”” 
Whilst contemplating the mind in 
whom beneficent Natare has implant- 
ed powers of a colossal growth, a two- 
fold sensation of pride and acknow- 
ledgment excites the feelings: the 
latier is usually the sure consequence 
of the pleasures flowing from the pe- 
rusal of certain works, the results of 
those powers ; whilst the former may 
be said to emanate from reflecting 
— the high “ capacious powers” 
which human nature occasionally dis- 
lays for the benefit and ornament of 
er species. 

Pleased with the fond prospects of 
superiority and worth which enlarged 
ray eee | opens to our sight, we proud- 
ly imbibe notions of importance, view 
with greater complacency our frail 
and short-sighted reason, and are the 
easy converts to a doctrine which up- 
holds the dignity and excellence of 
the intelligence which animates us. 
Vanity and ambition are ever unwill- 
ing to relinquish their favourite thesis 
of the native elevation of humanity ; 
we are easily induced to cherish ideas 
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which widen the boundaries of the 
little world on which we vegetate, 
bear our speculations to regions far 
more remote, and favour pretensions 
of equality with those intelligences, 
the unknown inhabitants of a higher 
sphere, and possibly of a more privi- 
leged state of being. Constrained, 
however, by the evidence of long and 
mortifying experience, to distrust 
these Utopian schemes of mental su- 
premacy; these pleasing illusions, 
these agreeable chimeras, are often in 
an instant dispelled through the in- 
tervention of some humiliating proofs 
of incapacity; proofs which, even 
amongst the most favoured of the 
sons of earth, inculcate a striking 
lesson on the limited nature of the 
profoundest and most subtle disquisi- 
tions in which human inquiry can 
embark. 

Itis decreed in nature that the capa- 
cities which fertilize and adorn the 
mind of man, are varied in an almost 
infinite gradation. As throughout the 
vast succession of beings who have 
peopled this our globe, it may reason- 
ably be presumed that some shades of 
difference in moral susceptibility and 
disposition have always prevailed ; 
it is no less evident that the gifts and 
endowments of genius are dispensed 
on a scale of variety equally great ; 
that taste, learning, and science, pre- 
sent a field for criticism equally wide, 
and equally diversified in its soils and 
productions. 

Amidst these gifts and this capacity 
of imparting knowledge and pleasure 
to their species, those writers who 
have scrupulously endeavoured by the 
worthiest and most laudable aims to 
promote the welfare and happiness of 
society, are incomparably more en- 
titled to their warmest testimonies of 
applause, than those the tendency of 
whose writings is manifestly calcu- 
Jated to injure the cause of virtue, 
and to introduce light views of morali- 
ty and religion. Instaucesin our own, 
as in all other times, have been too 
frequent, of talents of the first order, 
accompanied with a delicacy and 
discrimination of taste, accomplish- 
ments which render such talents far 
more insinuating and dangerous, being 
perverted to very unworthy purposes. 
intellects, which would seem kindly 
bestowed by Heaven for alleviating 
the common lot of life, for adorning 
mankind, and reflecting honour = 

ce 
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the country which gave them birth, 
have evinced a prompt and ready 
zeal in thwarting the intentions of 
their Donor, and disseminating the 
principles of vice, irreligion, and in- 
felicity. Scarcely, in the history of ci- 
vilized society is there an age (how- 
ever pure in its general or national 
character) which has not supplied 
its frequent individuals, led by views 
which may be termed sordid and iz- 
noble; whose ill-directed labours have 
been enlisted in any cause save that 
of moral rectitude, and of whom it 
may not inaptly be said, in the lan- 
guage of au eloquent and sublime 
Poet, 


«© When I behold a genius bright and 
base, 

Of tow’ring talents, but terrestial aims ; 

Methinks J see, as thrown from her high 
sphere, 

The glorious fragments of a soul im- 
mortal, 

With rubbish mixt, and glittering in 
the dust.” 


The multiplied iststances of this in- 
tellectual prostitution may have had 
its effect in reflecting a double lustre 
upon endowments of an extraordinary 
kind, expended for the moral advan- 
tage of their fellow-men; the tribute 
of applause which genius demands is 
then uabroken by any painful remi- 
niscence of folly or depravity —the 
glow of acknowledgment is mingled 
with the most lively testimonies of 
esteem. 

Tbe well-known Author who is the 
subject of the present speculation, 
may be justly said to illustrate both 
the positions here advanced. 

Well calculated to favour the no- 
tion of the soul's elevation and capa- 
city, he may likewise be held forth 
on the whole as au estimable example 
of the strictest moral worth, and un- 
deviating rectitude of principle. He 
may even with propricty be said to 
claim a juster title to consistency of 
character than most of those who 
have embarked in the same line of 
professional life and literary inter- 
course. Those persons, for example, 
who have solicitously courted noto- 
riety, have generally encountered the 
eye of many in society who have wish- 
ed to ascertain whether their conduct 
in private life strictly accords with 
the sentiments which fill and animate 
their writings. 
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If it then be found that purity of 
speculative doctrine and unblemish- 
ed morals do not always accompany 
each other, although charity may ia 
part suppress those taults which truth 
cannot wholly conceal; the memory 
of such faults cousiderably impairs 
the lustre of a reputation (however 
in other respects bright), if shaded 
with inconsistencies. 

Johnson, however, after all the 
charges which envy, malignity, or a 
difference of literary opinion, has and 
may advance against him, must in 
this respect alone be allowed on all 
hands to occupy an elevated rank.— 
He laboured in his writings for the 
benefit and improvement ot his coun- 
trymen; and uniformly endeavoured 
to maintain and illustrate, by an ia- 
dependence of spirit in his life and 
conversation, these just and animated 
lessons of moral excellence which 
convince and persuade in his works, 
By an unshaken and irreproachable 
adherence to what he believed the 
path of rectitude, he strove to sus- 
tain, amidst the difliculties which at- 
tend unpatronized merit, and the 
cheerless prospects which a scanty 
and precarious subsistence holds forth, 
thatexalted dignity of thinking, which 
misfortunes have been found more fre- 
quently to subdue, than to strengthen. 

It has been observed by writers who 
well knew the human heart, and who 
had deeply studied the various ming- 
ling causes which often combine in 
determining the judgments of man- 
kind—that a contemporary, or even a 
succeeding generation, isby no means 
the best quaiitied duly to estimate the 
worth, or pronounce the panegyric, of 
a celebrated individual. Johnson is 
yet alive in the memory of the world; 
the age which succeeded bim can 
scarcely he said to have passed away. 
The eccentricities which marked his 
personal character, the paradoxical 
strangeness which sometimes accom- 
panied his literary opinions, and the 
dogmatism with which he defended 
any cause which humour or caprice 
tempted him to espouse, are thought 
the fair subjects of satire and animad- 
version; the various foibles of his 
public, social, or domestic life are 
yet, it may be said, the occasional 
theme of conversation and censure. 
As, on the ove hand, amongst certain 
of his friends, his critical decisions 
have been contemplated as almost 

oracular, 
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oracular, and his moral apophthegms 
treasured up with all the pride of 
fond recollection; so, on the other, 
among the great majority of bis 
countrymen, his name has lived in 
their remembrances, as associated 
with qualities in the highest degree 
unamiable, and scarcely consistent 
with those pretensions of worth which 
yet have been generally acknowledg- 
ed by all: amongst this latter class, 
those whose ages do not permit them 
to speak from actual observation, or 
cognizance of the things they depre- 
cate, imbibe their sentiments from 
others, or form a hasty and errone- 
ous judgment from a perusal of bio- 
graphical anecdotes and sketches, 
which in some shape or another have 
crept into most works of contempo- 
rary or succeeding date. Jealous of 
his high name, they eagerly preserve 
the memory of these minor foils of 
character ;—foils which with ordinary 
minds seem to question the justness 
of his celebrity; not considering that 
they were, unfortunately rather the 
effect of early prejudice contracted in 
education, of a native roughness 
tinctured with constitutional melan- 
choly, than of any caprice or per- 
versity of disposition, or a departure 
from those principles which he con- 
sidered as sacred. To peruse the 
amusing and eventful biography of an 
individual celebrated in active and so- 
cial life, is a task of more easy accom- 

lishment to the generality of man- 

ind, than to glean the varied fields 
of criticism, or climb the heights of 
science. Casual readers, therefore, 
naturally recur to what, with most 

leasure, is attended with least trou- 
bles and hence, oftentimes form their 
estimate, and even their literary es- 
timate, rather from these objection- 
able traits, which occupy a prominent 
feature in Johnson, than from the 
sterling weight and real excellence of 
his works. Among those, likewise, 
who can discern and appreciate his 
various literary beauties, the dog- 
matic intolerance with which his opi- 
bions are too frequently accompa- 
nied, the dictatorial tone which he 
occasionally assumed, and the strange 

leasure which, in the true spirit of 

yper - criticism he discovered, of 
sometimes eliciting faults where all 
other minds must discover beauties, 
have considerably moderated that ad- 
wiration which they would otherwise 


feel it a first duty to bestow. Al- 
though, therefore, the well-earned 
laurels of this distinguished orna- 
ment of British Literature have in- 
deed thus been abundant, many com- 
bining causes have prevented his fame 
from attaining generally that pinna- 
cle of greatness, which, nevertheless, 
in the eyes of his admirers, nay in the 
eyes of impartial posterity, is his just 
award. 

Viewed apart from the celebrity 
which he has acquired and must ever 
retain in elegant and philosophical 
criticism, Johnson rises still higher 
as a Moralist. He is an original, who 
thinks for himself, and delivers his 
— upon the important concerns 
of social and relative- happiness with 
a native and spontaneous energy of 
thought, which, as it was not formed 
by the systems of others, scruples not 
occasionally to advance new doctrines 
in the face of established authorities. 

It was highly important to the ge- 
neral cause of virtue, and likewise of 
religion, that they found an advocate 
in talents of such capacity, and a 
mind of so extraordinary a grasp. 
The same energies, had they been 
prostituted to vicious or ignoble 
ends, might have been the occasion 
of very fatal consequences. As it 
rewains, however, the character and 
genius of Johnson have not only ex- 
hibited, for the instruction of suc- 
ceeding generations, the finest spe- 
cimens of eloquence, in association 
or alliance with pure and elevated 
morality; but have opposed, it may 
be said, a bright and fortunate con- 
trast to the lives, characters, and 
writings of many of our Gallic neigh- 
bours of contemporary fame. If the 
genius of France has shone forth with 
resplendent lustre amidst the litera- 
ture of modero times; if her Rous- 
seaus, her Diderots, and her D’Alem- 
beris, have occasionally drawn 
the eyes of most learned societies, 
both foreign and domestic; if the 
brilliant and multifarious talents of 
her Voltaires be the theme of stu- 
died panegyric, not only in her own 
soil, but in every other Country of 
Continental Europe which has aay 
pretensions to literary eminence :— 
an Englishman, with the honest glow 
of enthusiasm rising in his bosom, 
will parallel their abilities (enlisted, 
as they often are, in the service of 
infidelity and moral seduction) = 
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the genius and mental resources of 
Johnson. Accompanied with innate 
dignity and independence of mind, 
ennobled by innate worth and inte- 
grity, he will not hesitate to assign 
to their possessor more exalted ho- 
nours than all the laurels which have 
hung so thickly round their brows 
have ever acquired for these dis- 
ciples of an imposing system of Phi- 
losophy. If the fame of the latter 
has considerably eclipsed that of the 


. former on the wide theatre of Eu- 


rope, this, among other concurring 
causes, may have been produced by 
the superior talent which they re- 
spectively possessed of flattering the 
assions of human nature, in cunci- 
iating the regards of power, and in 
administering agreeable flattery to 
sources from whence they were pretty 
sure to draw with accumulated inte- 
rest in return. 

The stern features of Johnson's 
mind were incapable of being accom- 
modated to the exigences of time and 
policy—a more disinterested and ele- 
vated feeling pointed to nobler ends. 

As the national character, and like- 
wise the native literature, of this our 
Isle, must be acknowledged, upon a 
fair review, to differ essentially from 
that of Frauce iu its grand leading 
features; so that distinction perhaps 
has no where appeared more signally 
conspicuous, than io that particular 
walk in which our great Moralist 
shone, or more exemplified than in 
his life and labours. Separated only 
by a narrow channel of Ocean, while 
the natural and moral influences of 
her climate engendered and matured 
a universality of intellectual accom- 
plishment in Voltaire—the fine dis- 
criminating powers aud manliness of 
thought of our own country formed 
a proper contrast in the invigorated 
mind of Johnson. 

As a Moralist and Critic, the fame 
of the Author of Rasselas has rank- 
ed eminently and proverbially high ; 
he has been allowed in maay respects 
to stand worivaled amid the numer- 
ous competitors in the same line, 
wha, it is the just boast of British Li- 
terature, have united and advanced 
our name to immortality, and rival- 
ed the proudest claims of Antiquity. 
As a Biographer and Philologer, or 
Lexicographer, however, amidst the 
other characters he has adorned, he 
stands, if not equally distinguished, 
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yet honourably conspicuous, and en- 
titled to our most grateful acknow- 
ledgments. His Lives of Eminent 
Persons, the production of his earlier 
years, and which, combined with other 
circumstances, were the instruments 
which raised him to notoriety, and 
founded the basis of his iuture fame, 
may, for literary excellence, and pro- 
priety of style, be termed models for 
the imitation of Biographers. Al- 
though perhaps less nervous and an- 
tithetical than that of the Lives of 
the English Poets, they yet exhibit 
greater simplicity and ease. Per- 
spicuous and pure, these compositions 
unite in a high degree dignity with 
elegance; beauty of arrangement, and 
harmony of period, are so happily 
combined, that the reader at once 
feels his interest excited, and his ap- 
probation secured; concise, yet on 
the other hand sufficiently luminous, 
the Author in narration strikes at 
principal events, neglecting the re- 
view of subordinate matter; his chief 
aim, after having imparted requisite 
information on those points, seems 
rather to be to delineate character, 
than to heap together occurrences in 
the detail. These performances, in 
conjunction with the Lives of the 
English Poets, must long remain 
among the most finished biographi- 
cal sketches in the language. 

His merits as a Lexicographer are 
well known, and scarcely capable, 
perhaps, of being further illustrated 
to a British publick. With uawearied 
pains and perseverance, unpatronized 
hy the great, and unassisted by the 
learned, his truly valuable Dictionary, 
a literary achievement unprecedented 
in the annals of philology, at length 
crowned his labours by its appear- 
ance. How far his abilities qualified 
him for the task he undertook, and 
how far his industry was successfully 
applied, will be clearly apparent to 
the candid examiner. He has done 
more for the perfectibility of the lan- 
guage, and advanced deeper into ety- 
mological studies, than any author, 
or, perhaps, than the united efforts 
of any set of authors, before or since 
his time. His derivations usually dis- 
cover research and judgment, his va- 
rious definitions are dor the mest part 
accurate and just, and the quotations 
he adduces in their support apt and 
luminous. If truth is constrained to 
admit that he has sometimes failed 
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in the eyes of the profound philolo- 
ist, and occasionally displays a pe- 
antic affectation of learning ; it will 
likewise be observed, that his accu- 
racy has been questioned chiefly by 
an author whose assertion and in- 
genious theories are generally more 
apparent than his judgment; and that 
he laboured not so much for the as- 
sistance of mean capacities; as to be- 
queath to posterity a work which 
should at once disclose the copious- 
ness of our language, throw light 
upon the works of our early writers, 
and reflect lustre on Bacon, on 
Hooker, on Milton, and on Boyle. 

Johnson, when viewed as the com- 
piler of his Dictionary, must ever ex- 
cite the warmest admiration of all 
who know how to estimate merit, 
or can admire a great and dignified 
mind struggling with difficulties. Em- 
ployed during the greater part of the 
period of these labours in the sole 
conduct of a periodical work, he had 
to divide his attention upon subjects 
in their nature totally dissimilar. 

For more than two years did he 
struggle with the numerous difficul- 
ties, delays, and vexatious, with which 
the prosecution of his work was ne- 
cessarily attended. Cowpelled to look 
alone to his own native resources and 
sndividual exertions for assistance ;— 
fabouring, as is well known, under 
the discouragements of poverty, the 
effects of inherent disease, and the 
gloom of anticipated mental snffer- 
ing; the resolution with which he 
combated the adverse circumstances 
with which he had to contend was 
not inferior to the more celebrated 
(because more antient) efforts of De- 
mosthenes; and the obstacles he sur- 
mounted are scarcely paralleled by 
the achievements of most other wri- 
ters, although accelerated by all the 
helps of fortune. 

The reputation of Johnson in the 
science of Criticism is so universally 
acknowledged aud established, that 
to enlarge on the subject would be 
both superfluous and injudicious ; 
his merit, as Author of the “ Ram- 
bler,” as a moral delineator of the 
passions and aims of human life, bas 
not been so frequently the subject of 
flattering encomium, perhaps not so 
justly appreciated. Amidst all the 
Authors, however, of either the an- 
cient or modern world, who have la- 
boured in the speculative field of 


ethics, his pretensions blaze with a 
proud superiority: he has buiit a 
fabrick in the science of moral and 
theoretic disquisition, indicative alike 
of the most grand capacity of 
thought, and the most commanding 
powers of elocution, which can only 
perish, it is too little to say with his 
native language, but with the total 
extinction of literature, knowledge, 
and taste. For nature and human 
frailty are the same in every age 
and every clime—the character or 
conformation of its externals may be 
continually shifting a dress which is 
ever variable and fluctuating; but 
the radical basis of its operations is 
immutably commensurate with the 
existence of its objects. 

Of the real value of posthumous 
fame, some have entertained a doubt. 
This, however, is certain, that, vision- 
ary as its notion may seem if it be 
viewed as an abstract good, there are 
few writers of any literary respecta- 
bility who do not expend a consider- 
able portion of their lives to obtain 
it. Jvhoson, in conjunction with his 
views of present subsistence, and the 
benefit of mankind, may naturally 
be supposed to extend his views into 
futurity, and contemplate the slow- 
revolving ages at a distance, improv- 
ing by his preceptive eloquence, and 
hanging on his elaborate periods. 
This may have stimulated his exer- 
tions, and rouzed bim from that ha- 
bitual indoleace with which he has 
been perhaps too hastily charged. 
His hopes of immortality, however, 
were hung upon no slender thread— 
no innovating systems, the offspring 
of a passing age, which, as it created, 
so it terminates their career; no 
maliguant criticism can permanently 
shake the basis upon. which his me- 
mory is established, or throw his 
merits in the shade. 

The great innovator, Time, whose 
uasparing hand is in most other cases 
productive only of decay, and which 
often, in literature detects the fallacy 
of slight pretensions, may peculiarly 
in the case of Johnson be said to 
brighten and confirm his reputation, 
and sufficiently to prove the justice 
of Voltaire’s remark, that the best 
eulogium ofa great Writer is a good 
edition of his Works. Those weak- 
nesses, errors, or prejudices which ob- 
scured the medium through which he 
was contemplated, become faint, and 
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are at length almost forgotten; 
whereas his literary beauties are ever 
fresh and vigorous; and his opinions, 
rendered venerable by years, acquire 
that kind of sovereignty in literary 
matters which we are often apt to 
distrust from the pen of a mere con- 
temporary. The text alone remains ; 
the accumulated memorials of suc- 
cessive commentators and scholiasts 


slumber in oblivion. E. P. 
i 
Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 7. 


T London, in the year 1641, was 
published, by one Thomas Hey- 
wood, a small quarto volume, intituled, 
* The Life of Merliv, surnamed Am- 
brosius. His Prophecies and Pre- 
dictious interpreted ; and their trath 
made good by our English Annals. 
Being a Chronological History of ail 


the Kings and memorable passages of 


this Kingdome, from Brute to the 
reigne of our Royall Sovereigue King 
Charles.” 

The following very interesting re- 
mark, strongly connected with the 
present subject, and to be found in 
MS. in a copy of the work which be- 
longed to the late Beaupré Bell, of 
Beaupré Hall, in the county of Nor- 
folk, and is now lodged in the Library 
of Trinity College in Cambridge, [ 
take the opportunity of here tran- 
scribing for the use of your valuable 
and long-established publication. 


«© M™. I saw an old MS, in Jesus Li- 
brary (Cambridge), written in French, 
which, for several pages together, was 
the very same history with this. I did 
not take the pains to compare the 
whole, the language being very obso- 
lete.— B. B.” 


it is worthy of remark, that a MS. 
was sold at the Roxburghe Sale, 
either the same, in all likelihood, 
with this (which the Librarian of 
Jesus College may, if he pleases, en- 
quire into), or a duplicate; as our 
Readers will judge trom the title: 
** Roman du San Graal & de Merlin.” 
The account of it given in the Rox- 
burghe Catalogue is, that it was “ Ms. 
magnifique sur velin, relié en 2 grands 
vol. fol. M.R. enriche de 32 miniatures, 
& les letters initiales peintes en cou- 
lears rebaussées d’or.” A folio vo- 
lume was printed at Paris, A. D. 
mececxern. intituled “ Les Prophe- 
cies de Merlin.” 
VeRBEIANUS, 


Yours, &c. 





Merlin’s Prophecies, MS.—Mr. Hobbes. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Malmsbury, Jan. 3. 
“Sit apud te, honor antiquitati, sit 
ingentibus factis, sit fabulis queque.” 
Puin. Epist. 

N the Life of Thomas Hobbes, 

which was published some tine 
since in a Collection of Letters and pa- 
pers selected from the Bodleian Li- 
brary, is contained the best account 
J have ever seen of that celebrated per- 
son. ‘fo aninhabitant of Malmsbury it 
is particularly valuable; it contains 
many passages relating to the local 
history of the town, not to be found 
elsewhere; and, as whatever reiates 
to such a man as the Philosopher ot 
Maimsbury can scarcely fail of being 
interesting to some of your Readers, 
perhaps you may think the following 
particulars worth insertion in your 
Magazine. What l have to commu- 
nicate relates, however, principally, 
to Hobbes’s family; of coarse, as 
to himself, little can be added by a 
person of Malmsbury merely as 
such, Hobbes having seldom visited 
this place after he left it to go to Ox- 
ford. In the Register of the Abbey 
Church | have not been able to find 
any entry relative to Thomas Hohbes: 
no doubt Aubrey is correct as to his 
birth ; and the Register does uot com- 
mence tll two years after the time 
assigned by him for thatevent. The 
first entry in the Malmsbury Regis- 
ter is dated the 18th February, 1590. 
The Register of Westport parish, the 
parish within the borough of Malms- 
bury in which Thomas Hobbes was 
born, is comparatively of modera 
date. The father of the Philosopher 
of Malmsbury was, as Aubrey states, 
Vicar of Westport and Charlton. Be- 
sides the Philosopher, he had another 
son, named Edmund: from this Ed- 
mund Hobbes, the brother of the 
Philosopher, are descended numerous 
farnilies, still resident at Malmsbury 
and in its neighbourhood, The name 
of Hobbes, however, is now extinct. 
As the Philosopher died unmarried, 
the descendants of this Edmund Hobbes 
are of course his representatives. 

Edmund Hobbes died in the year 
1665. The following is the entry in 
the Register: 

*« Mr. Ed. Hobbes, of Westport, a 
burgess, bur. 22 Dec, 1665.” 

He had been Alderman of the bo- 
rough of Malmsbury; and frequent 
instances occur in the Parish Register 
of his having performed the marriage 
Ccere- 
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ceremony after the publication of 
baunos at the Market Cross, during the 
Protectorate of Cromwell. Aubrey 
says he died at the age of 80, about 
the year 1660, leaving a son named 
Francis, and two daughters, Mary 
Tirrell, married to Roger Tirrell, of 
Thornhill Farm, and Eleanor Hard- 
ing; to these, his two nieces, the 
Philosopher left by his will two le- 
— of 40/1. Edmund Hobbes, the 
ather, gave to his daughter, Mary 
Tirrell, upon her marriage, a house 
adjoining to the Castle public-house 
in Westport, now the property of 
Adam Clark. It is not known 
whether there are any descendants 
from these two daughters of Ed- 
mund Hobbes; but the son Francis, 
who is stated by Aubrey to have 
* drowned his wit in ale,” and whom 
he likewise calls * an ill husband,” in 
the year 1652 married Sarah Alexan- 
der (the settiement made on the mar- 
riage of these persons is dated 3d Au- 
gust, 1652), and had a ‘amily of five 
children, who are mentioned in the 
will of the Philosopher, and to four 
of whom he has given a legacy of 
100/. Francis did not long survive 
his father Edmund Hobbes, but died 
in the year 1668. The entry in the 
register is as follows: 

** Francis Hobbes, of Westport, buryed 
8 May, 1668.” 

By his will, dated 6 May, 1668, 
he gave to his four children, Edmund, 
William, Sarah, and Frances, the 
premises called Garston, as follows: 
unto Edmund and William the ground 
ealled Garston, to be equally divided 
between them: unto his daughter Sa- 
rab, the ground called Spurmead; 
and unto Frances, the ground called 
Barnsdale Pitts. The eldest son, 
Thomas, was provided for by the 
settlement made upon his father’s 
marriage. Edmund, the second, died, 
it is conjectured, unmarried. Wil- 
liam, the third son, married, and had 
a son, who in some deeds is described 
as a currier of Bristol, where it is 
probable some of his descendants 
may be still living. Sarah was mar- 
ried to Thomas Matthews, described 
as a glover, and whose descendants 
were till very lately living in Malms- 
bury, and continued to carry on the 
family trade of glovers. The survi- 
vor of this family some short time 
since died at a very advanced period 
ef life in a state of the most abjeet 


poverty and wretchedness. In this 
branch of the family the names Ed- 
mund and Thomas were always kept 
up. Frances, the youngest daughter 
of Francis Hobbes, married Joha Ty- 
ley ; and from this person are de- 
scended numerous families in the 
tuwa of Malmsbury of the same name, 
as well as of the names of Dormer, 
Clark, &c. &c. Thomas Hobbes, 
the eldest of this family, the great 
nephew of the Philosopher, appears 
to bave been a person of cousiderable 
property, and to have made many 
additions to the family estate called 
the * Garstons,” by purchasing seve- 
ral other fields bearing the same ap- 
pellation. This Thomas Hobbes died 
in the year 1727 (his will is dated 28 
August in that year), and left a very 
numereus family. His eldest son, 
also Thomas Hobbes, acurrier, died 
without issue in the year 1746; and 
by his will, dated the Ist of January 
in that year, devised his lands called 
Garston to his brother, Edward 
Hobbes, for life, and upon his de- 
cease to his nephew Thomas Hobbes, 
son of the said Edward Hobbes, in 
fee. Thomas Hobbes, the great ne- 
phew of the Philosopher, and who 
died in 1727, left several daughters, 
viz. one married to a person of the 
name of Witts, whose descendants 
are now living at Chippenham and 
Calue inthis county. Another daugh- 
ter was married to a Mr. Daniel Ben- 
nett, from whom are descended nu- 
merous families ef the name of Ben- 
nett, Garlick, &c. &c. still resident 
at Malmsbury and its neighbour- 
hood. Edward Hobbes left two 
daughters, one married to a person 
of the name of Brown, whose grand- 
son, William Brown, a shoemaker, 
and an itinerant Boanerges, is still 
living at Malmsbury; aod another 
daughter named Anne, married to 
Lewis, from whom are de- 
scended numerous families of the 
names of Hanks, Lewis, Harding, &c. 
Thomas Hobbes, the son of Edward 
Hobbes, and to whom his uncle, Fho- 
mas Hobbes, who died in 1746, devised 
his lands upon the death of Edward 
Hobbes, resided at Bristol, where he 
carried on the business of acurrier, and 
in 1752 married Mary Bosville, de- 
scribed as Mary Bosville, of Aberga- 
venny, in the county of Monmouth, 
spinster. By this lady he bad one son, 
also Thomas Hobbes, who is at oe I 
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have been informed, or was lately so, 
resident at Swanseain Glamorgansbire, 
where he follows the profession of a 
Physician. The following then is the 
line of descent from Edmond Hobbes, 
the only brother of the Philosopher 
Thomas Hobbes: Edmond Hobbes, 
brother of the Philosopher, died 
1665; Francis Hobbes, his son, died 
1668; Thomas Hobbes, son of Fran- 
cis, died 1727; Thomas Hobbes, sun 
of last-mentioned Thomas Hobbes, 
died 1746; Edward Hobbes, brother 
of last-mentioned Thomas Hobbes, 
died 175.. ; Thomas Hobbes, of Bris- 
tol, son of Edward Hobbes, died 
177..; Thomas Hobbes, of Swansea, 
still, or very lately, living. 

Thislast-mentioned ThomasHobbes 
is, therefore, very evidently the heir 
at law of the Philosopher of Malms- 
bury; and by this gentleman the 
lands called Garston were, by inden- 
tures, dated 1§th and 19th March, 
i788, conveyed to Mr. John Gar- 
lick, then of Westport; but, as Mr. 
Garlick had married a niece of Ed- 
ward Hobbes, the lands still conti- 
nued in the family. A subsequent 
sale of the premises has, however, 
taken place; and the Garstons were 
finally alienated from the family of 
Hobbes in July 1810. 

In the first page of the Malmsbury 
Register is the following entry: 

©1591. June. The 18 daye of June 
Mr. Tho. Evans was inducted Vicar.” 

The entry appears to be in the 
band-writing of Mr. Evans, as he has 
written his name at the bottom of the 
page. Soon after occurs the follow- 
ingentry: | 

“April 1604. The 22nd daye were 
married Mr. Thomas Evans, Vicar, and 
Alyce Foskett, wydow, by Robert Lati- 
mer, at the chappell at Rodborne.” 

The Reader will here recoguize the 
names of both the persons to whom 
Thomas Hobbes was indebted for his 
education previously to his going tu 
Oxford. Aubrey states Mr. Latimer 
to have been Vicar of Malmsbury: 
this, from the above entry, does not 
appear to have been the case. 

Ia a subsequent page of the regis- 
ter follows the entry of the death of 
Mr. Evans. 

“1611. Februarii. Buryed 19 Feb- 
tuary, Mr. Evan Thomas, alias Thomas 
Evans, late Vicar of Malmesbury, and 
parson there.”’ 

Mr. Evans was succeeded by a Mr. 
Matthew Watts. In the first page of 
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the Register, immediately under the 
entry recording the induction of Mr. 
Evans to the vicarage of Malmsbury, 
occurs an entry of the marriage of 
Francis, the uncle of Thomas Hobbes, 
and the person who sent him to, and, 
as Aubrey says, “ altogether main- 
tained” him at the University of Ox- 
ford. It is as follows: 

“ Februarii 1592, marryed the first daye, 
Francis Hobbes and Ellnor Trentor.” 

In the Register is likewise contained 
the following entry : 

* April 1606. The 23 day of April, 
1606, was buried Edmond Hobbes.” 

In the Abbey is a brass, the oldest 
in the church, with an inscription, te 
the memory of this same person. 
Aubrey, as before observed, says, 
that Mr. Robert Latimer was the Vi- 
car of Malmsbury, and that he ex- 
changed it for a better living, called 
Leigh de La Mere. This «ppears to 
be a mistake; it was his son who was 
Pear, as ia the Register there is the 

ollowing entry: 

** The eighth of July, 1633, was in- 
ducted into this vicarage of Malmes- 
burye, William Latymer, Bachiller of 
Arts, anno regni Regis Caroli nono.” 

Mr. Robert Latimer was at this 
time most probably living at Leigh 
de la Mere, Mr. Hobbes having vi- 
sited him there in the year 16387. 
Leigh de !a Mere is a village about 
five or six miles from Malmsbury, 
and adjoins the village of Easton Per- 
cy, where Aubrey resided. 

There is not the slightest tradition 
of the destruction of Westport Church 
by Sir William Waller in 1644, as 
mentioned by Aubrey; so true is it, 
as he observes, “ that though meu 
think a memorable accident shortly 
after it is done will never be forgot- 
ten, which, for want of entering, at 
lastis drowned inoblivion.” “Now is 
here rebuilt a church like a stable,” 
is true to the letter. There is, how- 
ever, I dare say, no doubt of the 
truth of what Aubrey says, as to the 
destruction of Westport Church; the 
town of Malmsbury having been a 
Royal garrison in the year 1643, as 
appears from many entries in the Re- 
gisier of baptisms of the children, 
marriages, and funerals, of men and 
Officers belonging to the King’s army. 
Among others are the following: 

* Baptized the vi of November, 1642, 
Elizabeth Dabridgcourt, ye dau’r of 
Thos. Dabridgcourt, esq. and Lieute- 
nant Coll. in the King’s armie, and 
ce 
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Deputie Governor under Coll. Howard, 
of the towne of Malmsburye.” 

“1644, Marryed the 30 September, 
Marmaduke Pudsie, Lieuten-Col. of 
this Garrison, and Mris Mary Ivye, of 
the Abie.”’ 

It should seem, also, from the fol- 
lowing entry, that the town had been 
previously in the Parliament's inte- 
rest, as I believe Sir Rdward Hunger- 
ford was eugaged against the King. 

** Item. Buryed the 19 January, 164°, 
one of Sir Edward Hungerford’s troopers, 
who was shott att Siceter (Cirencester) 
at the bringing in of Sir Edw, Baynton. 

Buried the 12 June a soldier of 
Captain Adies.—Buried the 13 June a 
soldier of Capt. Goares.—Buryed the 20 
June a soldier of Cap. Goares, who was 
aecidentally killed.—17 Nov. Buryed, the 
same daye, asouldier yat was accidentally 
killed at Robert Shewrings, of Corston.”’ 

But to return to the more imme- 
diate object of this communication. 
Tradition has always pointed out as 
the birth-place of ihe Philosopher of 
Malmsbury “ that extreme house 
that pointes into or faces the Horse- 
fayre; the farthest house on the left 
hand as you goe to Tedbury, leaving 
the church on the right.” Nothing 
can possibly be more correct and ac- 
eurate than this description of the si- 
tuation of the house in which Mr. 
Hobbes was born. It was partly re- 
built about 40 years since; but, if I 
am not much mistaken, the buttery 
window still remains; so does the 
chimney-piece in the room below; 
aad alsv, from its appearauce, the 
window of “the innermost room 
where he first drew breath.” Six or 
seven years ago a small cottage was 
erected by the late Mr. Joseph Hanks, 
a lineal descendant from Edmund 
Hobbes, the Philosopher’s brother, 
against the end of the house facing 
“the Horse-fayre ;” sv that now 
Hobbes’s house 1s not that * extreme 
house.” But, with this circumstance 
in his recollection, Aubrey's deserip- 
tion is so accurate, a stranger might, 
without the least difficulty, discover 
the Philosopher's birth-place. The 
house is now inhabited by a Mrs. 
Hanks; and formerly it was much 
visited by strangers, who would cut 
pieces from an elder-bush growing in 
the garden, gather leaves from the 
different shrubs, and even carry off 
pieces of mortar from the walls, as 
memorials of the Philosopher of 
Malmsbary. Such is the tradition of 


the place. The Public House men- 
9° 


tioned by Aubrey, called “* The three 
Cuppes,” in “the broad place” in 
Westport,.is still in existence; and 
the house opposite to it, where Mr. 
Hobbes received his education under 
Mr. Latimer, must be that now in- 
habited by James Bond. The one 
adjoining it on the South side was, as 
I have been informed, many years 
since a sinith’s shop. 

How much reason have the present 
inhabitants of Malmsbury to regret 
that Mr. Hobbes failed in bis endea- 
vours to obtain from King Charles 
the grant of the land in Braydon for 
his intended school! This land, it is 
extremely probable, was the same 
that wassold about a year since by 
the Commissioners for managing the 
Revenue of the Crown Lands. There 
are, however, two Free-schools at 
Malmsbury, one of them said to be 
founded by the Saxon King Athelstan, 
whose tomb is still remaining in the 
Abbey. The revenue of this school 
is only 20/. per annum. It is re- 
ported that it was at this school that 
Hobbes and Aubrey both received 
their education — Quantum mutatus ! 
It would puzzle the present master, a 
decayed tallow-chaadler, to instruct 
his scholars to translate “ Euripidis 
Medea” out of Greek into Latin lam- 
bichs. la a note to Aubrey’s “ Life 
of Hobbes,” the word Gasien is de- 
rived from Gast, meaning Gaest. 
This is not the pronunciation of the 
word in North Wilts; but the whole 
is founded on the supposition that 
the field is called Gaston: it is com- 
monly pronounced so; but in the 
deeds relating to the property, the 
name is almost constantly written 
Garston; aad the supposition that it 
was so called, as being the Gaston 
or Guest Ground of the Monastery, 
must be very far, | should imagine, 
from the right derivation. There 
are Garston Grounds where there 
never was a monasiery or any reli- 


. gious house, as at Sherston Magna, 


Kemble, Garsdon, aod many other 
places in this part of Wiltshire; be- 
sides, some of the fields that bear the 
name of Garston, are, aud have been 
from time immemorial, applicd to 
the purposes of tillage. I should ra- 
ther conjecture that the name must 
be derived from some word denoting 
excellence. The Garston Grounds 
are generally the best in the parish : 
those at alasbony are proverbially 
SO. B. C. Tuomas. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


1. Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Wat- 
son, Bishop of Landaff; written by 
himself at different Intervals, and re- 
wised wn 1814. Published by his Son, 
Richard Watson, LL. B. Prebendary 
of Landaff and Wells. to, pp. 551. 
Cadell and Davies. 


UTO-BIOGRAPHY is a very de- 
LA licate sort of production; if exe- 
cuted by persons of talent, and still 
more if by persons of genius, with au 
union of frankness and sound discre- 
tion, it is of high value and profound 
interest. Butif, on the one hand, it 
be affected and dissembling, or on 
the other, garrulous, gossiping, and 
full of trifles, it becomes not only va- 
pid, but ridiculous. 

Bishop Watsou has steered between 
these extremes, and perhaps with a 
very rare felicity. If he errs, it is 
for want of sufficient minuteness; be- 
cause he confines himself too much 
to his public life; to the discussion of 
public questions ;—though it must be 
admitted that such as he has chosen 
to register have not yet lost their im- 
portance, nor ever will, as long as 
the present Constitution of these 
Kingdoms remains. 

If it be said that these are matters 
of public history, let it be recollected 
in how slovenly and inaccurate a 
manner public discussions on such 
questions are generally recorded. 
The very point in debate is often not 
only imperfectly narrated, but en- 
tirely misrepresented. If it be neces- 
sary to refer to it as authority, where 
it lays down doubtful opinions, no one 
can venture to rely upon it as that 
which was insisted on. In such cases 
the speaker’s own testimony of what 
he said is decisive. 

It is easy to imagine cases in which 
such precise evidence would not be 
advantageous to the person comme- 
morated. To plausible Orators, who 
possess a command of specious lan- 
guage, and know how to take ad- 
vantage of temporary and personal 
topicks, the uncertainty of loose re- 
ports is very full of convenience and 
protection; while the litera scripta 
is extremely dangerous. 

Let it not therefore be supposed 
that the generality of those who have 
made a considerable figure as constant 
Gent. MaG, January, 1818. 


and copious debaters would be able, 
with safety, to fill up the memoirs of 
themselves with such materials. 

It was far otherwise with Bp. Wat- 
son; he thought for himself on all 
occasions, and thought with uncom- 
mon force, clearness, and profundity. 
The very simplicity and ease with 
which he comprehended his subjects 
and wielded his arguments gave, be- 
fore ordinary minds, even the appear- 
ance of superficiality in that which 
was pre-eminently deep. 

For these reasons Bp. Watson’s 
Memoirs of himself will always con- 
tinue to be a very valuable document 
of the timesin which he lived; and 
will, on reflection, be far better prized 
than if at first perusal it had better 
satisfied an idle and trifling curiosity. 

It would, indeed, have rendered 
the narrative pleasanter, if more of 
private feelings and private habits 
had been laid open. But this Prelate 
was rather a Philosopher and a man 
of science than a man of genius; he 
docs not seem to have dealt in native 
impressions; he was always a rea- 
soner, but never a painter. He was 
never led astray therefore by images 
which forced themselves before his 
fancy ; but arrived at his results by a 
regular logical process. That such 
qualities of the mind, and such a 
mode of exercising them, form cha- 
racters highly desirable in society, 
and well fitted to fill up some of those 
various stations in public life, which 
require such diversified talents, will 
scarcely be questioned; but that they 
are exclusively useful, or necessary, 
will not equally be granted. How- 
ever plausible mere reasoning may 
appear, there are subjects which are 
to be determined, and resolutions to 
be formed, by higher sorts of facul- 
ties than the mere reasoning power. 
The data of high-minded cvnclusions 
sometimes lie deeper than mere lan- 
guage can grasp, and than can be 
brought into the form of a syllogism. 

But it is a striking incident to the 
sort of ability which distinguished 
Bp. Watson, to be too narrow in its 
appreciation of any other sort of ta- 
lent, and too confident of its own! 
This is the glaring blemish of the Bi- 
shop’s Memoir; and apparently the 

source 
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source of those unseemly discontents 
and that unchastized ambition which 
cast a strong Shade on his many vir- 
tues. That he was not promoted to 
an higher See, is the constant and pu- 
sillanimous theme of his complaint. 
That with the notions he consistently 
entertained, and no doubt entertained 
honestly, be should have been pro- 
moted to the Prelacy at all, was a 
piece of luck quite out of the ordi- 
nary course of human affairs. In 
truth, it arose from a vacancy at a 
critical moment of a critical Adminis- 
tration, which lasted but a very few 
months. We much doubt if choice 
would have been made of this Divine 
for the Mitre by any other Minister 
than Lord Shelburne; and perhaps 
not by him, had the vacancy hap- 
pened a few months later. This opi- 
nion is grounded on the occurrences 
stated between p. 95 and p. 103 of the 
Memoir. We do not venture to state 
this opinion as more than a probabi- 
lity. Dr. Watson, in the situation 
of a Bishop, might exercise a free- 
dom of dissent with the Minister, 
which he might not have taken as the 
mere Cambridge Professor of Divi- 
nity. But we are inclined to think 
that he would have exercised it with his 
characteristic bluntoess; and that this 
would have been fatal to his elevation. 

The Bishop continually puts forth 
his services to the Church and the 
cause of Religion, as the grounds of 
his title to farther promotion. The 
genera! opinion of the talent and me- 
rit of his “ Apology for the Bible,” 
and his ** Letters to Gibbon,” is con- 
current with hisown. But in no age 
of our Ecclesiastical History has the 
most brilliant literary merit in pro- 
fessional productions necessarily se- 
cured a Mitre, much less a Primacy. 
The immortal Hooker, with whom 
the Bishop, in moments of the most 
elated vanity,could scarcelyput himself 
in competition, died a Country Rector 
—humble, peaceful, and contented. 
There are matters of Church Policy, 
over which, whether right or wrong, 
so long as they form the basis of the 
Establishment, he who differs from 
their principles cannot reasonably 
expect to be chosen to preside. That 


the Bishop had a Jeaven of democracy 
inherent in the whole frame of his 
opinions, few men who unite can- 
dour with sagacity will venture to 
deny. The leveling principle is ap- 
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parent in the scheme of equalizing 
the revenues of the Bishopricks. 

We have thus spoken freely ; but 
we trust also honestly, and kindly. 
We have no party politicks, vo or- 
thodox bigotry, no sectarian zeal to 
gratify. We shall as little indulge io 
revengeful degradation, or affected 
scorn or censure, as in coarse, indis- 
criminate, and interested panegyrick. 
Having guarded ourselves by a frank 
avowal of those objections to which, 
on our part, the Memoir in question 
has exposed the eminent man it re- 
cords, we will indulge oursel ves in the 
more pleasing task of contemplating 
his virtues and his great endowments. 

The grasp of his conceptions, the 
lucid arrangement of his mental stores, 
and the simplicity and directness of 
his thoughts and conclusions, are 
splendid and delightful examples of a 
master-mind: he had the art of at 
once throwing off superfluities, and 
disentangling sophistries, from any fa- 
vourite subject. He could seize the 
principle which combined, and the 
principle which separated, the parts 
of that which he undertook to ex- 
plain ; and thus dissect or form them 
again into an harmonious whole, with 
a facility which was equally instruc- 
tive and pleasant. The nakedness of 
his strength on every topick which 
he handled, so unlike the parade of 
learning, or the artifices of minor ta- 
lent, or the cloudedness of twilight 
pretensions, conveys a sort of gran- 
deur and gladness to the mind, like 
the breaking forth of the sun, after 
the sky has been enveloped in mists. 

There are other traits of energy 
and splendour in his character, which 
at least Jay hold of the imagivation, 
and associate his memory with visions 
such as genius loves. He whose 
mind and heart are richly stored will 
behold with admiration the Bishop 
busy in erecting his mansion on the 
banks of Windermere; and delight to 
contemplate him rearing bis planta- 
tions and forests in Calgarth Park ; 
bringing the light of Science to Agri- 
culture, making the barren heath 
smile with verdure and corn; draining 
marshes, clearing wildernesses, and 
bidding trees wave on the summits 
of craggy rocks! In these romantic 
retreats we behold him throwing off 
vain pomp, disdainful of the trappings 
to which his fitful ambition and 
warm temper at other times aspired ; 
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and enjoying native pleasures in all 
the native vigour of his powerful in- 
tellect. We will uot say that he en- 
joyed it asa Poet; he seems not to 
have hada ray of that cast of mind 
about him. Io his whole Memoirs 
we see not a trace of any sensibility 
to Polite Literature of any kind. 
Hayley appears almost the only maa 
in this walk with whom he corre- 
sponded, or appears to have been ac- 
quainted: the name of Johnson scarce 
ever (ifever) occurs. What is more 
extraordinary, we believe Burke, a 
Politician, is only once mentioned or 
alluded to. It must be obvious that 
the Bishop differed from that splendid 
orator and profound statesman folis 
viribus: but we presume that, even in 
the height of his self-estimation, he 
could scarcely consider this wonderful 
man beneath his notice. 

On the whole, we must admit that 
in many leading points Bp. Watson 
was a great ornament to the Bench. 
There is something in commanding 
and practical talents like his, which 
carries with them the respect so ne- 
cessary to that high station; much 
also to the same purpose even in 
his bold and decisive temper. His 
skill in weapons to combat sophistry, 
the industry which he could apply, 
the readiness of his pen, the vigorous 
plainness of his style, the weight 
which his scientific acquirements ad- 
ded to his character, the amiableness 
of his private life, and the awe which 
the simple greatness of his manners 
and habits carried with it, exhibited 
a concurrence of high qualifications 
which do not very often unite under 
the same Mitre. 

The Bishop was born at Heversham, 
inWestmoreland, in August 1737; was 
promoted to the Bishoprick of Lan- 
daff, July 26, 1782; and died July 4, 
1816, et. 79. Hiseldest son, formerly 
Lieutenant-colonel of the 3d Dragoon 
Guards, died before him, having mar- 
ried Miss Corry, a natural sister of 
Lord Belmore, by whom he left issue. 
[See vol. LXXXVI. ii. 274.] 


2. British Monachism; or, Manners and 
Customs of the Monks and Nuns of 
England: to which are added, |. Pere- 
grinatorium Religiosum ; or Manners 
and Customs of Antient Pilgrims. 
Il. The Consuetudinal of Anchorets and 
Hermits. Il. Some account of the 
Continentes, or Persons who had made 
Vows of 7 1V. Four select 
Poems in various Styles. 1. Economy 
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of Monastic Life. Spenser. 2. Tri- 

umph of Vengeance, an Ode. Gray. 

3. The Red Man, or Address of Buona- 

parte’s familiar Demon, Gray and 

Collins. 4. dn Epitaph in the Ger- 

man manner. By Thomas Dudley 

Fosbrooke, M. A. F.A.S. Author of 

the History of Gloucestershire, I[lus- 

trations of the Vowuley Statues, Abridg- 
ment of Whitby’s Commentary, Occa- 
sional Sermons, &c. A new Edition, 
very much enlarged, and embellished 
with Plates. 4to, pp 568. Nichols and Co, 

WHEN the first edition of this ela- 
borate and interesting Work appeared, 

it was pronounced by our learned 
brethren “ a valuable and important 
addition to the stock of our National 
History.” It was introduced into 
every Library which professed to in- 
clude the higher order of publications; 
and, with no other aid than its intrin- 
sic merits, which may in the main be 
said to consist in the novelty and cu- 
riosity of the matter, gradually be- 
come scarce and dear, 

The imperfection of first Essays is 
manifest, because general opinion has 
not developed itself in the detection 
of omissions, or the suggestion of im- 
provements. In what respects the 
first edition was defective is men- 
tioned by the Author in his Preface, 
and the desiderata supplied accord- 
ingly in this new issue; which, if the 
first obtained a large share of public 
approbation, must, in reason, be much 
better. We are persuaded that it is 
so; and we trust that we are only 
treating a laborious and careful Writer 
with common justice, when we adduce 
the causes upon whieh our favourable 
opinion is founded. 

To every man of high reason and 
strong pious fecling, enlightened by 
science, nothing is more disgusting 
than the nauseous filth of superstition, 
folly, spiritual pride, fraud, cunning, 
prejudice, and ignorance, which is 
perpetually thrown into the “ living 
water” of pure simple elementary 
character, the divine Philosophy of 
Christ. Were it not conspicuous that 
Ecclesiastical History is, with rare 
exceptions, a Medical Nosology, it 
could not be believed that a volun- 
tary relinquishment of society, to live 
upon vegetable food, and forego all 

easures, should entitle a man to a 
liberal provision of his worldly neces- 
sities, and even empire, over the ver 
minds of his fellow-beings. Althou b 
the social duties tend chiefly to the 
well-being of man, and although, - 
a 
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all ages, it has been established by 
Nature, that the trade-wind of our 
animal appetitesshould continue, under 
all circumstances, to have a perma- 
nent aod uniform direction; yet Folly 
has ever delighted, like a child play- 
ing with a toy, to box the compass, 
and steer the vessel out of the lati- 
tude where alone it can meet with 
the gale which carries it into a safe 
port. Notruism can be more evident, 
than thal a state of seclusion is one of 
selfishness; and, in a religious and 
moral view, allowable only to in- 
fancy, age, or disease. How then 
could such a system ever find advo- 
cates? In warm climates the wants 
of food, heat, and cloathing, are felt 
in so slight a degree, scarcely at all, 
that such seclusions are not perceived 
to affect the interests of suciety (Na- 
ture there, comparatively speaking, 
wet-nursing her children throughout 
life); and these Oriental habits be- 
coming ingralted with our divine reli- 
gion, and various systems of false 
Philosophy, were, by migratory fana- 
ticks, who knew that, to avoid perse- 
cution, it was not safe to stay long in 
one place, introduced into the West 
and North of Europe. Such was the 
origin of that strange system known 
by the name of Monachism, which, 
transplanted to our regions, could 
never be made to attain a perfect 
growth. In treating the subject as 
a question of climate, we are vindi- 
cated by the plainest laws of political 
ceconomy; for it is most certain that 
a larger population can be more easily 
supported, in Asia than in Europe, 
and that a tendency to augmeut un- 
necessarily unproductive labour is 
anywhere only a method of diminish- 
ing the supply of our wants and com- 
forts, and obstructing the progress of 
Civilization and refinement, This is 
no paradox. It is a simple result of 
the increase with which Providence 
rewards labour. 

These remarks may serve to intro- 
duce one leading improvement in this 
new Edition of Mr. Fosbrooke’s 
Work. We are informed by our 
Autbor, in his valuable and original 
Preface, that some of our Brethren 
had complained of the paucity of re- 
flections in the first Work; and, to 
show the propriety of the remark, 
had quoted the passage (p. 214, new 
edit.) beginning with “* Monachism,” 
&e. as “‘ exhibiting genius and talents, 
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which ought to have been more and 
better exerted.” With the vague 
terms “ genius and talents,” as here 
applied, we are disposed to quarrel. 
We should rather say, that Mr. Fos- 
brooke’s reflections show piilosophi- 
cal habits of thinking, and much ori- 
ginal knowledge of human nature and 
the world. We aot only allide to 
the passage in question, but t. others 
in particular, which we shall extract 
as specimens. We think that they 
would not disgrace our highest Phi- 
losophical Historians. 

The first passage regards Fanati- 
cism, p. 3. 

* Fanaticism will ever have success. 
It treats upon a subject where there is a 
general feeling and interest, and acts 
by operating upon passion, which is al- 
ways contagious and intelligible; be- 
cause the sensations of all mankind are 
similar, though their understandings 
may differ. 

** Without a common interest, unani- 
mity is impossible; and this common 
interest extends only to Religion at 
large. Particular modes of professing 
it are questions unconnected with the 
feelings, which [* particular modes’ 
should have been added, feelings not 
being the antecedent) therefore do not 
attract the ignorant, who expect the 
senses to be roused, by the inebriating 
pleasures of what may be called the spi- 
ritous liquors of Divinity.” 

Though we rather reprobate the 
severity of this remark, yet, as it is 
plain the vulgar cannot comprehend 
abstract scientific disquisition, we 
agree with Gray, that chopping Lo- 
gick is not a good general rule for 
Sermon composition; and that there 
is room for improvement by persua- 
sory and feeling addresses, founded 
upon plain Scriptural truths, without 
the aid of frothy trash, or syllabub 
declamations. Itis an extraordinary 
fact, but well authenticated, that a 
Methodist Preacher used the follow- 
ing metaphor in all its homely inde- 
licacy: ** If you tread in ****, you 
know it will spread all over the 
shoes; thus it is with sin. If you do 
not scrape and rub and brush your 
shoes, it will stink and foul the whole 
house; so also it is with sin.” Being 
publicly rebuked for the coarseness 
of his language, the zealous Wes- 
leyan observed that, as he was preach- 
ing to Colliers, it was the best me- 
thod which he could take to be un- 
derstood. Though it is plain that he 
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degraded the holiness of Religion, by 
bringing (to use his own method of 
figurative style) the blackguards of 
language into the society of this 
chaste and dignified Matron, yet 
there was a basis of prudence in his 
general principle; and it is only from 
an opinion that much good will in- 
fallibly result to our excellent Church- 
establishment from piainer and more 
general preaching, that we have 
made this digression. 

The second passage which occurs 
in the Chapter of Modern Mona- 
chism, relates to Bouthillier de la 
Rance, the founder of the order of 
La Trappe. It is as follows: 

“ He [Bouthillier] is said in early life 
to have been a man of elegant mind and 
pleasurable habits, who at the age of 
fourteen published an edition of Ana- 
creon. Two accounts are given of his 
change of manners; one, that it was 
owing to a providential escape when a 
gun burst upon his shoulder; another, 
that, intending to surprize a favourite 
female by an unexpected visit after 
long absence, he rushed into her room, 
and found her a corpse, disfigured be- 
yond eonception by the small pox, and 
the surgeon about to separate the head 
from the body, because the coffin had 
been made too short. The shock was 
terrible ; but, had he been a confirmed 
libertine, would have been soon forgot- 
ten, except by occasional painful recol- 
lections. 

‘Too rigid education (for he had 
been tutored under an Archiepiscopal 
uncle) produces an exaggerated estimate 
of pleasure. But, being ‘undeceived by 
experience, and elevated above mere 
grossness by literary habits, he recurred 
to early impressions. Warm feelings, 
united with an active mind, must ever 
have a hobby, which it pursues fanati- 
eally ; and through the Monastic Fene- 
lon system of his education, a system 
which in its pursuit of faultless charac- 
ter forgets that to be void of excel- 
lence is the greatest of all faults, Bou- 
thillier de la Rance, unfortunately for 
the world considering his abilities and 
energy, directed his attention to the 
creation of feeble character and useless 
innocence. As he does not quote the 
Sacred Writings but to support the 
postils of the Ascetic Fathers, he did 
not know that one object of the Holy 
Apostles in the Epistles was, to fix all 
the necessary forms of Christian Com- 
munities. Unacquainted with the real 
tendency of Apostolical Philosophy to 
produce, by means of faith, purity, 
eontentment, and prudence, a sublime 


mind, anda happy temper; he did not 
also know that Christianity has, by this 
means, the promise of the life which 
now is, as well as of that which is to 
come. In his Monastic reforms, he 
places the minds of his followers im- 
moveable in the stocks, and makes 
them corporeally mere dumb working 
animals, always in harness, and pre- 
vented, except by agricultural industry, 
from rendering common services to man- 
kind, much more from making those 
active exertions for the good of society ; 
of producing which, under happier reli- 
gious principles, no man would have 
been more capable.” P. 401. 

Passing by other -interesting reflec- 
tions, dispersed through the Work, 
all in the same style, viz. of avoiding 
common-place and obvious idea, we 
notice only one (in p. 17), because it 
has a bearing upon a favourite poli- 
tical dogma now much in vogue: we 
allude to the abolition of flogging in 
the Navy and Army. 

Mr. Fosbrooke says, 

** Corporeal punishments have ever 
been indispensable, where gressness of 
character prevails.” 

We know an old farmer, who said, 
after his hen-roost had been robbed, 
** that there were no good times since 
whipping was left off.” However es- 
teemed may be this remark, it is suf- 
ficient to state, that by this means 
alone discipline is supported in the 
Army and Navy among numbers of 
ferocious characters, without that 
sacrifice of life or civil utility which 
the punishments of the common law 
occasion. If a ruffian be sensible of 
nothing else, he can at least feel pain ; 
and it is a fact not to be disputed, 
that this mode of punishment is at- 
tended with greater benefit to the 
publick and the delinquent, and is 
more often an act of humanity, than 
other methods. 

(To be continued.) 


3. A True and Faithful Account of 
what passed in our Parish, between Mr. 
New-church, Mr. No-church, and Mr. 
True-church, on Sunday last, Chip- 
penham, printed. Sold by Hatchard. 


CHEAP Tracts have been a wea- 
pon very actively employed against 
the Church, and in po instance with 
more malicious purpose and insidi- 
ous manner than in the * Village Dia- 
logues” of a popular Methodist well 
known in the Metropolis. — We are 
happy, therefore, in meeting with 
a power- 
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a powerful antidote in the present 


Village Dialogue, the production of 


a Clergyman *, who by this and simi- 
lar effusions in ‘aid of his professional 
exertions, has ably defended his pa- 
rish from the inroads of the enemy. 
How far the narrative may be fouad- 
ed in fact, we are not competent to 
say; but we have no difficulty in as- 
serting, that it has the utmost force 
of verisimilitude. 

The speakers, New-church and No- 
church, are introduced railing against 
the Church and its Ministers, and 
boasting of their own eaperiences, 
when accident brings old True-church 
to the spot, a venerable old man, 
who had never left the communion 
into which he had been baptized. 
They attack him, as usual, about for- 
mal prayers, and the heap of old 
stones in which he went to worship. 

True-church answers: 

« If you call a heap of old stones that 
venerable place where yout own father, 
and all who went before him (now min- 
gled with the church-yard dust) worship- 
ed, I shall not reply ; but I think a heap 
of old stones dedicated time out of mind 
to one holy purpose is, at any rate, as 
good as a heap of new bricks, whether 
nick-named Ebenezer or Zion; which 
might be thought, like some whom I 
have seen, all shew and profession on 
the outside.” 


His antagonists proceeding to use 
hard words against him, as is but too 
much their practice; old True-church 
says, 

*¢] shall not return railing for rail- 
ing; though perhaps, to a severe and 
unjust accusation, I may be pardoned 
(and peradventure sin not) if I return 
an answer mixed with some asperity ; 
but, unconverted as I may be, in your 
opinion, 1 know that St. Paul classes 
railers and revilers with drunkards and 
adulterers.—Nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extor- 
tioners, shall inherit the aiagtom of 
God.” 1 Cor. vi. 10. 

— The old man continues to fight 
them with Scriptural weapons, but 
with great mildness and simplicity, 
and powerfully defends the Liturgy 
and the Parish Minister. He quits 
them at length with Christian wishes ; 
and they tura away to talk again of 
their experiences, and to rail at his 


* The Rey. W. L. Bowles, of Brem- 
hill, Wilts. 








obstinacy. Though it is well said in 
another part, that, while “ they both 
appealed to the infallible witness of 
their own experiences, as the Lord 
had revealed them to each,” yet no- 
thing could be more different than 
their belief. 

The circulation of this cheap Tract 
is calculated to do good service in 
the cause of the injured Clergy; and 
we know indeed that much has ac- 
tually been effected by it. 


4. Instructions for the use of Candidates 
Sor Holy Orders, and of the Parochial 
Clergy, as to Ordination, Licences, In- 
stitutions, Collations, Induction, Dis- 
pensations: with Acts of Parliament 
relating to the Residence of the Clergy 
and Maintenance of Curates; and to 
Mortgages in cases of Buildings and 


Repairs; and also to Erchanges of 


Parsonage Houses and Glebe Lands : 
with the Forms to be used. By Christo- 
pher Hodgson, Secretary to His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.  Ri- 
vingtons. 

SUCH a compilation as the present 
has long been an Ecclesiastical desi- 
deratum. Drawn up as it is with the 
greatest care and attention, we have 
therefore much pleasure in strongly 
recommending it to the Clergy. We 
have good reason for believing that 
to several of our Prelates this formu- 
lary composition has given great sa- 
tisfaction. 

The Preface of the accurate Com- 
piler incontrovertibly bespeaks the 
propriety of his undertaking ; and is 
that part only of the volume which 
here it may be requisite to cite. 


“The Compiler has in his official si- 
tuation witnessed the inconvenience to 
which Candidates for Holy Orders, and 
Clergymen about to be licensed to cures or 
lectureships, and to be instituted or col- 
lated to benefices, and to solicit dispen- 
sations for plurality, are continually lia- 
ble, in consequence of the want of a book 
of plain Practical Instructions on such 
subjects; and also the trouble which is 
experienced by Bishops and their Officers 
in consequence of the papers and docu- 
ments necessary to be presented on the 
above occasions being prepared in an 
informal manner. 

“* It appeared to him not an useless 
undertaking to supply the want of such 
a work ; and he has therefore, in the fol- 
lowing pages, with such ability as the 
experience of several years devoted to his 
official duties has afforded, and from the 
autho- 
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authority of the Acts of Parliament and 
Canons relating to the subject, ina plain 
and, he trusts, in an intelligible manner, 
given such Instructions, and proposed 
such Forms, as will for the future remedy 
much of the inconvenience and trouble 
which have hitherto been felt. 

** With a view to render the work of 
more general and extensive utility, the 
Act of Parliament, passed in the 57th 
year of the reign of His present Majesty, 
chap. 99. intituled ‘An Act to consoli- 
date and amend the Laws relating to 
Spiritual Persons holding of Farms, and 
for enforcing the Residence of Spiritual 
Persons on their Benefices, and for the 
Support and Maintenance of Stipendiary 
Curates in England,’ is set forth, to 
which an Index of Reference to the con- 
tents of the Act is added. 

**The Compiler has also added In- 
structions for preparing Petitions for Li- 
cences of Non-residence ; and Directions 
as to the Notifications to be made an- 
nually tothe Bishop, by certain Spiritual 
Persons, according to the 23d Section of 
the before-mentioned Act. 

‘And as recourse is every day had 
to the powers of the Acts of Parliament 
enabling the beneficed Clergy to borrow 
money, for the purpose of building, re- 
building, or repairing their Parsonage 
Houses, and Buildings and Offices be- 
longing thereto, and to the Acts of Par- 
liament authorizing, in certain cases, 
the Exchange of Parsonage Houses and 
Glebe Lands for other Houses and Lands, 
it has been considered that, as the ne- 
cessary steps to be taken, and documents 
to be procured by Clergymen, who may 
be desirous to build, re-build, or repair 
their Glebe Houses, and to make such 
Exchanges as authorized by the said 
Acts, are attended with no small trouble, 
the insertion of those Acts, with the ad- 
dition of Practical Directions, withForms 
to be used, will be very serviceable, and 
will tend to remove the difficulties which 
often occur on a perusal of those Acts, 
unassisted by any Instructions. 

‘The information herein contained 
may perbaps appear confined, when it 
is considered how wide a field the Law 
respecting Spiritual Persons presents. In 
answer to such an objection, it may be 
observed, that the present is intended 
merely as a book of Practical Use; and 
the Compiler believes that its contents 
will be found to embrace almost all the 
subjects of daily occurrence, where re- 
sort must be had by the Candidate for 
Orders, the Curate, or the Incumbent, 
to the Diocesan. 

“* The present appears a fit season for 
the Publication, as the Laws respecting 
the Residence of the Clergy, and the 
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Maintenance of Curates, which for a 
considerable time past had been in an 
unsettled state, have been fixed and de- 
termined by the Act of Parliament be- 
fore referred to; and as that Act hap- 
pily promises to be permanent, so the 
Forms which are here set forth, drawn 
up according to that Act, will, it is 
hoped, not be liable to alteration.” 


We will add a list of the forms and 
documents given; to which the di- 
rections that Mr. Hodgson has at 
any time subjoined are always per- 
spicuous.. 


* Instructions as to Deacons’ Orders ; 
Priests’ Orders ; Licences to Stipendiary 
Curates ; Licences to Lecturers ; Licen- 
ces to Perpetual Curates ; Institutions 
and Collations to Benefices ; Forms to 
be observed after Institutions and Colla- 
tions ; Dispensations for Plurality; Act 
of Parliament as to the Residence of the 
Clergy and Maintenance of Curates ; In- 
dex to the said Act; Instructions as to 
Petitions for Licences of Non-residence ; 
General Instructions as to Petitions for 
Licences of Non-residence ; Instructions 
as to Notifications of Exemptions ; The 
Acts of Parliament called Gilbert’s Acts ; 
Instructions as to Mortgages under Gil- 
bert’s Acts; Acts of Parliament autho- 
rizing the Exchanges of Parsonage Houses 
and Giebe Lands ; Instructions as to Ex- 
changes under the said Acts; General 
Directions as to Exchanges under the 
before-mentioned Acts,” 


5. Anecdotes respecting Cranbourn 
Chase, with a very concise decount of 
it; together with the Rural Amuse- 
ments it afforded our Ancestors in the 
days of yore. By William Chafin, 
Clerk. Written in September 1816, 
8v0. pp. 56. Nichols, Son, and Bentley. 


THIS little Work abounds in cu- 
rious and authentic information, not 
only to the Antiquary and the Topo- 
grapher, but also to the general 
Reader, and more particularly to all 
admirers of the Sports of the Field ; 
and the Author assures us, “ that he 
has introduced nothing in his narra- 
tive but what he hath vouchers in his 
possession for the truth of.” 

*« The earliest account ‘of Cranborne 
Chase, that can be taken in these days, 
seems to be from the ara when King 
John, or some other Royal Personage, 
had a hunting-seat at Tollard Royal, in 
the county of Wilts. Hence the name 
of Royal to that parish was certainly de- 
rived, And there aré vestiges in and 
about the old Palace, which, to an ac- 
curate 
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curate observer, clearly evince that it 
was once a royal habitation. And even 
at this time it bears the name of ‘ King 
John’s House.’ The large cypress trees 
growing before the house, the relics of 
grand terraces, which may be easily 
traced, the park to which some of them 
lead, and the gate at the end of the 
park at the entrance of the Royal Chase, 
now called Alarm Gate, being the place 
where most probably the horn was blown 
to call the keepers to their duty in at- 
tending their Lord in his sports, seem 
to confirm this.—-There is a venerable 
old wych-elm tree near the gate called 
Alarm Gate, on the Chase side of it, 
under which Lord Arundel, the present 
possessor of Tollard Royal, holds a Court 
annually, on the first Monday in the 
month of September. There are many 
things about this once royal mansion 
(but now reduced to a small farm-house*) 
worthy the researches of an Antiquary. 

“There can be no doubt but that at a 
time in ancient days, when the Chase 
was in the hands of Royalty, it was an 
immense tract of woodlands, without 
any roads or passages through them; 
and that they were afterwards, by Royal 
commandment, cut into commedious 
Ridings through the whole of the Chase, 
and those Ridings planted on both sides 
with various evergreens, as browse for 
the support of the deer in the winter, 
which Vert, as it is properly named, 
hath ever been cut down by the keepers 
as occasion may require, and is indu- 
bitably the sole property of the owner 
of the Chase. After these great im- 
provements were made, the whole of the 
Chase was portioned out into eight dis- 
tinct Walks.” 


The boundaries of these different 
Walks are accurately described; and 
many amusing anecdotes related re- 
specting the Chase, the various claims 
and encroachments which have been 
made on it, and the law-suits thereby 
occasioned. 

We give the most perfect credence 
to the venerable Writer, when he as- 
serts that 

** He hath no other end or view what- 
ever, but to prevent gentlemen from 
throwing away their money in useless 
contests, and to promote harmony, 
friendship, and good neighbourhood. 
This is the sole end of his labour; and 
he most sincerely hopes he shall never 
again have occasion to take bis pen in 
hand on the present subject: and does 





* A view of it, in its present state, 
is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
vol. LXXXI, Part ii. p. 217. 


most solemnly declare that he has as- 
serted nothing but what he believes to 
be true.” 


On the subject of Buck-hunting, 
some origina letters written in or 
about the year 1681 are given; from 
which, says Mr. Chafin, 


“There is good reason to infer that 
the Summers in those days, were much 
hotter than they have been in the greater 
part of the last century. Their time of 
meeting in those days seems invariably 
to have been at four o’clock in the even- 
ing ; and the custom of the sportsmen 
seems to have been that of taking a 
slight repast at two o*cluck, and to have 
their dinners at the most fashionable 
hours of the present day.—The bunting 
in an evening was certainly a_ well- 
judged measure, and advantageous to 
the sport every way. The deer were at 
this time upon their legs, and more 
easily found; they were empty, and 
more able to run, and to shew sport ; 
and as the evening advanced, and the 
dew fell, the scent gradually improved, 
and the cool air enabled the horses and 
the hounds to recover their wind, and to 
go through their work without injury. 
But just the reverse of this would be the 
hunting late in the morning, which 
must be obvious to every sportsman. 
But what bas been mentioned is pecu- 
liar to Buck-hunting only. Stag-hunt- 
ing is in some measure a Summer amuse- 
ment also; but that chase is generally 
much too long to be ventured on in an 
evening. It would carry the sportsman 
too far distant from their own hospi- 
table homes. It is absolutely necessary, 
therefore, in pursuing the stag, to have 
the whole day before them. It was cus- 
tomary, in the last century, for those 
sportsmen who were addicted to the 
sport of Buck-hunting, and who regu- 
larly followed it, to meet every season 
on the 29th day of May, King Charles’s 
Restoration, with oak boughs in their 
hats or caps, to shew their loyalty (vel- 
vet caps were chiefly worn in those days, 
even by the ladies); and to hunt young 
male deer, in order to enter the young 
hounds, and to stoop them to their 
right game, and to get the older ones in 
wind and exercise, preparatory to the 
commencement of the buck-killing sea- 
son. This praetice was termed blooding 
the hounds; andthe young deer killed 
were called blooding-deer, and their ve- 
nison was deemed fit for an epicure ; for 
it was reported, and I believe with truth, 
that an hind-quarter of this sort of ve- 
nison which had been thoroughly hunted, 
was ence placed on the table before the 
celebrated Mr.Quin, at Bath, who de- 

elared 
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chared it to be the greatest luxury be 
ever met with, and ate very heartily of 
it. But this taste seems not to have 
been peculiar to Mr. Quin alone ; for 
persons of high rank have joined in the 
same opinion: and even Judges, when 
on their Circuits, indulged in the same 
luxury, as appears from the following 
extract, which has lately fallen into my 
hands. It is taken from a steward’s old 
accompt-book, found in the noble old 
mansion of Orchard Portman, near 
Taunton, in Somersetshire. The entry 
in the book is made in the following 
form and words: 

«*< oth Augst 1680. Delivered St 
William, in the higher Orial, going a 
hunting with the Judges, £2. Os, Od.’ 

“‘ From hence, therefore, it appears, 
that in those days Buck-bunting, for 
there could be no other kind of hunting 
meant, was in so much repute, and so 
much delighted in, that even the Judges 
could not refrain from partaking in it 
when on their Circuits ; and it seems 
that they chose to hunt their own ve- 
nison, which they annually received from 
Orchard park at the time of the As- 
sizes; and I cannot but deem them good 
judges, in preferring hunted venison to 
that which had been shot.” 

** Packs of hounds have been ever 
kept in the neighbourhood of the Chase, 
and hunted there in the proper seasons; 
and there were three sorts of animals of 
chase besides deer, viz. foxes, hares, and 
mertin-cats : but I believe the race of 
the latter are nearly eatinct; their skins 
were too valuable fur them to be suf- 
fered to exist. I believe at that time 
no hounds were kept and used for any 
particular sort of game except the Buck- 
hounds, but that they hunted casually 
the first that came in their way.—I be- 
lieve that the first real steady pack of 
Fox-hounds established in the Western 
part of England was by Thomas Fownes, 
esq. of Stepleton, in Dorsetshire, about 
the year 1730. They were as handsome, 
and fully as complete in every respect, 
as any of the most celebrated packs of 
the present day. The owner, meeting 
with some worldly disappointments, was 
obliged to dispose of them; and they 
were soki to Mr. Bowes, in Yorkshire, 
the father of the late Lady Strathmore, 
at an immense price for those days.” 

“‘ The Chase also in former days af- 
forded the amusement of Hawking, 
which was the most predominant rurai 
amusement for many ages, and was fol- 
lowed by all the gentry of the country 
at a great expense. There are many 
large tracts of land in and near the 

hase, now called Hawking Downs, for- 

Gent. Mae. January, 1818. 
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merly covered with gorse and fern, and 
the resort of winged game, pheasants, 
and partridges ; andthe bordering woods 
produced woodcocks, which came to a 
flight for the hawks, in the open glades, 
when disturbed from the woods, and 
shewed great sport. This amusement 
was so fashionable, and carried to such 
an height, that no gentleman could be 
completely dressed for company, with- 
out having a glove on his left hand, 
and a hawk sitting on it. He who bore 
his hawk i. the most graceful manner, 
was deemed to be the most accomplish- 
ed cavalier; and, to please the ladies, 
it was the practice to play flirting tricks 
with the plumes of the bawks, at the 
same time, and in like manner, as the 
ladies did with their fans,— Falconry 
was once the amusement of all the So- 
vereigus of Europe, and paramount over 
all other rural diversions. The post oi 
Grand Falconer was a place of high dig- 
nity at all their Courts, and at some of 
them is still continued. The Duke of 
St. Alban’s is, at this time, Hereditary 
Grand Falconer of the British Court, 
with a salary of 1200). per annum. Fal- 
conry was the reigning amusement of 
Great Britain for so long atime, that 
the various terms made use of in the 
practice of it have been ingrafted into 
the English language, and the great and 
immortal Shakespeare did not disdain 
to make use of them frequently in his 
works; and, I believe, they are still 
made use of by our greatest Orators, 
both in the Houses of Parliament and 
at the Bar.” 

mtr and Cock-fighting are 
appropriately discussed; but we leave 
the Reader to amuse himself with these 
in Mr. Chafin’s spirited publication. 


6. Rome, Naples, et Florence, en 1817. 
Par M. de Stendbal, Officier de Cava- 
leric. 8vo. pp. 366, Colburn. 

WE find here, in a nine months ex- 
cursion in Italy, a most animated and 
entertaining description of the Arts, 
Literature, Manners, and Character of 
a people, as they presented them- 
selyes to the observation of an intel- 
ligent and enthusiastic young French- 
man, written at the passing moment, 
in the way of journal, in the most 
easy strain. Musick is much dilated 
upon. Modern Literature is de- 
scribed as being at a very low ebb; but 
we cannot here omit the following tri- 
bute to a recent English publication: 


“ L’un des libéraux les plus marquans 


de Rome me prend & part pour me dire : 
* Monsieur, 





* Monsieur, i] y a un livre sublime, un 
livre qui, suivant moi, contient le bon- 
heur des peuples et des rois: c'est le 
Dictionaaire de Chalmers.’ ”’ 

Allowing for national prejudice, we 
can alwost forgive the lively sarcasms 
in which our Author sometimes in- 
dulges with respect to the dull mo- 
notony of English manuers; never- 
theless we must hope that the pre- 
diction with which he concludes the 
Work may be long averted from 
our Country. 

It is but justice to M. Stendhal to 
admit that, for the most part, his 
comparisons and national discrimi- 
nations are not only entertaining, 
but just. Of the description of places 
we subjoin the following specimen: 

“ Je n’oublierai pas plus la rue de 
Toléde que la vue qu’ona de tous les 
quartiers de Naples: c’est, sans com- 
paraison, 4 mes yeux, la plus belle ville 
de l'univers. Il faut ne pas avoir le 
moindre sentiment des beautés de la 
nature, pour oser lui comparer Génes. 
Naples, malgré ses trois cent quarante 
mille Ames, est comme une maison de 
campagne placée au milieu d’un beau 
paysage. A Paris, lon ne se doute pas 
qu'il y ait au monde des bois ou des 
montagnes ; & Naples, & chaque détour 
de rue, vous étes surpris par un aspect 
singulier du mont Saint-Elme, de Pau- 
silippe, ou du Vésuve. Aux extrémités 
de toutes les rues de l’ancienne ville, on 
apercoit, au midi, le mont Vésuve, et au 
nord le mont Saint-Elme.” 

Favoured by siiuation aod by cli- 
mate, the Italians are represented as 
the happiest people in the world, 
although we are told that ** La mu- 
sique est le seul art qui vive encore en 
Italie.” 


7. Lines suggested by the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte. By Thomas Gent, 
Author of a Monody on Sheridan, Xe. 
&c. 4to, pp. 12. Taylor and Hessey. 
MR. GENT’S “ Poetic Sketches” 

were reviewed in vol. LXXVIII. p. 

428; and his “* Monody” io vol. 

LXXXVI. ii. p. 442. Nor are the pre- 

sent “ Lines” less worthy of public 

notice; but we have room only for a 

single Stanza. 

** Genius of England! wherefore to the 

earth [tre cast? 

Is thy plum’d helm, thy peerless scep- 
Thy courts of late with minstrelsy and 
mirth [past ; 

Rang jubilant, and dazzling pageants 

Kings, heroes, martial triumphs, nuptial 

rites — 
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Now, like a cypress, shiver’d by the 


blast, 
Or mountain-cedar which the lightning 
staites, {declin’d, 


In dust and darkness sinks thy head 
Thy tresses streaming wild on ocean's 
reckless wind.” 


8. Tribute to the Memory of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. By J.M. Bartlett. 8vo0, pp. 
20. Seeley. 


MR. BARTLETT thus concludes 
an animated Address to the shade of 
** departed excellence : 


“ Daughter of Albion! to deck your 
grave, [strelsy :— 
The Muse has brought her meed of min- 
And howsoever feeble the essay 
To wake the chords of sympathy and 
song, (verse 
Not less sincere her undistinguish’d 
Than lays of loftier bards and prouder 
minstrels.— twine — 
For fairer garlands other hands shall 
And with the cypress that adorns your 
urn, [too, 
Scotia shall wreathe her thistle. — Erin, 
Her triple leaf — whilst your own native 
Isle [tears, 
Shall braid the blushing rose; and Pity’s 
Like crystal dew-drops, sanctify the 
whole.” 


A few pertinent notes are subjoined ; 
one of which we shail transcribe. 

“ The very superior, and indeed almost 
profound attainments of Her Royal 
Highness were universally acknowledged. 
—Few females possessed such talents; 
and still more few the number that had 
cultivated them with so much success, 
Her studies were pursued with singular 
assiduity, beginning (as we have been 
credibly informed by a recent Memoir) 
at six in the morning, and continuing, 
with slight intermission, until evening. — 
Such were the courtly indulgencies of 
the once presumptive heir to the British 
throne!” 


9. 4 Poem on the Death of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales and Saxe-Cobourg. By the 
Rev. R. Kennedy, 4.M. late of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and now 
Minister of St. Paul's Chapel, in 
Birmingham, 8vo, pp. 38. Hatchard. 
THIS Poem may be considered as 

a record, in verse, of the sentiments 

universally entertained respecting the 

character of her Royal Highness the 

Princess Charlotte of Wales, and of 

the = grief expressed at her 

death, by the whole British Nation. 

Its conclusion refers to the solemn 

acts 
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acts of devotion performed by every 
class of His Majesty's subjects on the 
day of ber funeral. 
“ Ruler of all events in earth and 
heaven, 
Author of life and death, eternal King, 
As creatures of the dust, we bend to 
Thee, 
And cry, with smitten hearts, Thy 
will be done.” 
“ May the reft Father, in our sympathies, 
Behold a people warm’d with filial love, 
While, in his sway, they own parental 
care. [peace 
Long may He live to see the reign of 
Surpassing, in true glory, war’s renown, 
By bloodless proofs of virtue, skill, and 
power [effects. 
Gladd’ning his Country with their blest 
By triumphs over ignorance and vice, 
Conquests o’er all that darkens, or afflicts 
The lot, or mind of man; in present joy 
Advancing mortal life’s immortal ends.” 


10. Remarks, Moral, Practical, and Face- 
tious, on various interesting Subjects. 
Selected from the Writings of the late 
W. Hutton, Esg. F.A.S.S. of Birm- 
ingham. 12mo, pp. 93. Nichols & Co. 


THIS useful and entertaining little 
volume is thus introduced by the 
judicious Compiler: 

*€ The life of Mr. Hutton affords a re- 
markable instance of an individual sur- 
mounting, by the vigorous exertion of 
bis own faculties, the united evils of 
poverty and ignorance. Endowed with 
great natural acuteness, by’industry and 
frugality he became a thriving trades- 
man, and raised himself to affluence ; 
and though at an early age he had an 
aversion to letters, yet cultivating his 
understanding, as be advanced ‘in life, 
by reading and reflection, he acquired 
such a fund of general knowledge as 
falls to the lot of few who enter on their 
career under much more favourable cir- 
cumstances. His published works prove 
this fact: they also exhibit sume curious 
researches, and an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the history and topography of 
his native country; and they abound 
with traits of good sense, and with per- 
tinent and useful remarks. He possess- 
ed much originality of humour, and had 
the talent of enlivening a barren topick 
with characteristic reflections and allu- 
sions, which can hardly fail to give en- 
tertainment, although the reader may 
not be particularly interested with the 
subject on which they are engrafted.— 
It occurred to the Compiler of this little 
volume that a concise selection of such 
reflections and remarks as would bear 
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removal from the context, might be ac- 
ceptable to the publick; and he in- 
dulges the hope that while it affords 
amusement, it may also occasionally im- 
part a valuable maxim or a useful hint.” 


11. Letters respecting the Union of the 
Regular Clergy with Dissenters, in the 
Distribution of the Bible. By the 
Rev. John Ward, A. A. Vicar of 
Mickleover, Derbyshire. 8vo. pp. 138. 
Rivingtons. 

THE subject treated of in these 
Letters has given rise to much able 
and spirited controversial writing on 
both sides of the question. The as- 
sailants have been powerful, and so 
have the defendants, and the victory 
may still be said to be suspended. 
Mr. Ward, in order to forward the 
good work of disseminating the Scrip- 
tures, would make common cause 
with the Dissenters in the honourable 
and Christian-like struggle to benefit 
their fellow-men in a matter which 
supersedes all the petty interests of 
this world. In doing this, however, 
he is far from forgetting the respect 
due to our excellent Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; and urges, with a zeal 
most creditably and laudably energe- 
tic, that, in the performance of the 
Church - service, the first importance 
should ever be attached to the proper 
and earnest delivery of the beautiful 
formule which it contains, and not, as 
is sometimes the case, exclusively to 
an ambitious display of oratory ina 
fine sermon. We heartily commend 
this feeling ; and are the more grati- 
fied by hearing the precept from a 
Clergyman, as in him we can look for 
example also. 

We confess our wish to avoid in- 
volving ourselves in the dispute about 
the properest mode of distributing the 
Bible; and therefore prefer giving our 
readers the following extract on the 
salutary effects of our Formsof Prayer 
in divine service : 

* Under this deep impression of Chris- 
tian knowledge, and of brotherly kind- 
ness, did our wise and venerable Re- 
formers compose, or rather prepare the 
way for the reception of, our own excel 
lent Book of Common Prayer. To those 
wise men of old, so honourably protest- 
ing against every corruption of which 
superstition was the chief promoter, 
we owe every grateful obligation for 
laying the foundation of our own most 
reasonable service. Abounding in every 
quali- 
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qualification of good-will to all men, 
they drew from the fountain-head of 
divine knowledge those lessons, those 
commandments, those psalms, and every 
otherextract from our holy book, which 
might most essentially tend to open and 
expand the closed intellect of man, cause 
him to see and appreciate the nature of 
his duty, and so by prayer and by praise, 
to elevate his hopes and his prospects of 
happiness in the unknown regions of 
bliss. And in this interesting scene of 
associated comfort, the Churchman was 
not to stand an idle and unconcerned 
spectator of the prayers and praises of 
some deputy or proxy in his service: he 
was to feel himself no absolute cypher in 
the midst of his brethren, in the great 
congregation; he was not to receive the 
whole of his edification from a sermon, 
however drawling or forcible may be its 
mode of expression. His motive had 
nothing of self or self-interest in the 
service enjoined; and in meeting with 
his mutually disposed brethren, his feel- 
ings broke forth in joyous exclamation, 
I was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord.” 


We are sorry to be obliged to say 
that the work abounds in ty pographi- 
cal errors. 


12. Hieroglyphicorum Origo et Natura: 
Prolusio in Curia Cantabrigiensi (in 
Comitiis, quod aiunt, Maxrimis) 1. 
Kal. Jul. mpcccxvi. recitata, cium 
primum tulisset Premiorum, que ab 
Academie Legatis dari solent quotannis 
Senioribus, sic nuncupatis, Artium Bac- 
calaureis. Conscripsit Jacobus Bailey, 
B.A. Coli. Trin. Schol. Cantabrigie, 
typis ac sumptibus Academicis excudit, 
§e. Longman and Co, 


WE mention this Prize Disserta- 
tion, as highly creditable to Mr. Bai- 
ley, and as it affords an opportunity 
of conveying the following article of 
academical intelligence, transcribed 
from Mr. Valpy’s “ Classical Journal.” 


“ Among the various prizes instituted 
at Cambridge for the advancement of 
classical learning, are four (perhaps, the 
most important, so far as relates to 
original composition) of fifteen guineas 
each, given annually by the Representa- 
tives of the University in Parliament to 
two Bachelors of Arts of the second, and 
two of the third year’s standing, for the 
best Dissertations in Latin prose, on 
subjects proposed by the Vice-chancellor 
and Heads of Colleges, somewhat (usu- 
ally) within two months of the day of 
decision, The successful candidates are 
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distinguished by the appellation of Mem- 
bers’ Prizemen, ~— and are denominated 
middle or senior Bachelors, accordingly 
as they belong to the second or third 
year of their Bachelorship It were to 
be wished that the period allowed for 
composing were longer; as, if the sub- 
ject be extended over much ground, he 
who would hope for success cannot for 
that time think with propriety of giving 
his attention co any thing else. This is 
a point deserving of consideration: a 
candidate for these prizes being, gene- 
rally, at the time of writing, not many 
months removed from a Fellowship-ex- 
amination. If the period were doubled, 
the hours cut off from the ordivary oecu- 
pations of the day might, of themselves, 
be nearly sufficient for these exercises ; 
and the student be not so immediately 
compelled partem solido demere de die, 
As it is, he enters the lists for a Fellow- 
ship with a manifest disadvantage; and 
might, upon this account only, have to 
give way to an inferior man.— In some 
cases, where the merits of the compe- 
titors have warranted such a measure, 
a third prize has been awarded, of the 
like value with the others. This may, 
of course, happen either in the middle, 
or (a3 it did in the present instance) in 
the senior year. But one example has 
oceurred, in which the same individual 
has been first of three in both years. 
The student was of St. John’s College.— 
The subject of the Dissertation before 
us, is The Origin and Nature of Hiero- 
glyphics ; and is, of all others, one which 
furnishes an ample scope for investi- 
gation.” 


13. Anacreontis Teii Carmina Latin? 
reddidit Gul. Jac. Aislabie, 4.M. Sub- 
jiciuntur Anacreontis Epigrammata 
et Theocriti Anacreonticum in mor- 
tuum Adonin. sm, 8vo, pp. 47. Ridg- 
way. 

THE following short extracts may 
be considered as a fair specimen of 
this elegant little volume: 


** In Cicadam. 
O nimidm felix! que, Rex velut, arbore 
celsa 
Exiguo gaudens rore, Cicada, canis. 
Quot faciles hore, quot terra benignior 
affert, 
Sunt tua; tu nulli, ruris amica, noces.” 
“ Bibendum esse. 
Fer calicem, puer, ingentem, sit plenior 
haustus, [meri. 


Unde sint cyathi quinque decemque 

Absint clamores Scythico maie more 
nefandi, 

Exhilarant lepidi carmina nostra joci.” 

“ Quis 
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* Quis commodus Sodalis. 
Non vere comes est, qui plenos ebibit 
haustus, 

Rixasque et belli flebile narrat opus. 
Sed qui Musarum et Veneris citus inclyta 

miscens [let.”” 

Munera, letitiam commemorare va- 

Mr. Aislabie thus concludes a neat 
dedication to Earl Grey : 

“ Deus Optimus Maximus faxit ut 
serus in ceelum redeas, et perstes diu- 
tissim? uti ab ineunte statim adoles- 
centia ceepisti, Foxii immortalis eheu! 
quam defiendi memor, et acerrimus liber- 
tatis, legum, religionis vindex.” 


14. A Practical Essay on Intellectual 
Education, with a characteristic View 
of the most approved Elementary Books 
of Instruction in the various Branches 
of Literature; and Strictures on the 
best Methods of Tuition. By William 
Jaques. 12mo, pp. 164. Hatchard. 


OF the Author of this useful little 
Volume we are told, by himself, 

** His personal experience has not 
been short, nor the sphere of his labours 
contracted ; and to such advantages as 
arise from these, he may make bonour- 
able pretensions. As a Domestic Tutor 
formerly, and, at present, as a Daily 
Teacher in some of the first families, 
and some of the most respectable Esta- 
blishments for Young Ladies, he has 
had multiplied oppurtunities of maturing 
his views.”’ 


Mr. Jaques then modestly adds: 


“ Jf it shall appear that he has written 
with some discernment of time and cir- 
cumstance, and with so much at least 
of originality as must belong to stric- 
tures, which, though they may not be 
always new, are yet the genuine growth 
of bis own observation and experience, 
his particular object in composing the 
Work will be accomplished,” 

“The Work divides itself. into two 
principal parts: the former treats of va- 
rious subjects connected with Intellee- 
tual Education; while the particular 
object of the latter is, to give a charac- 
teristic list of the most approved Ele- 
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mentary Books of Instruction in the 
various branches of Literature, accom- 
panied with practical remarks, illustra- 
tive of the best methods of Tuition.” 

After many sensible observations 
on the first part of his subject, Mr. 
Jaques proceeds through the several 
branches of Science, with directions 
for the study of each. 


For example, under “English Gram- 
mar,” he observes, 

“It is comparatively of late years 
that this study has risen to its present 
deserved estimation. Dr. Lowth, in 
the Preface to his Grammar, has a m- 
mark, that prior to his time the English 
language bad been generally considered 
so simple in its structure, as really to 
require no previous course of study in 
order to an acquaintance with it; and 
that hence the writings of our best au- 
thors were often very inaccurate*. This 
observation of that acute and learned 
Grammarian gave rise, it is probable, 
to the increasing attention which has 
since been paid to this important sub- 


ject. The change which bas taken 


place in the language, beth written and 
oral, is, however, obvious; even the 
conversation of educated persons is re- 
deemed from those inaccuracies which 
blemish the pages of the writers of 
Queen Anne’s time. 

* As it is possible, however, to con- 
verse with accuracy, even where the 
grammatical principles that authorize 
and guide the construction are un- 
known, the design of the study of Eng- 
lish Grammar is to put the pupil into 
P ion of the x of bis own prac- 
tice. In every stage of his progress 
through this branch of study, not only 
his memory, but his understanding, 
should be exerted. The laws of Gram- 
mar should be canvassed and thoroughly 
considered, that he may see them both 
in their own nature, and in their bear- 
ing on the language itself. 

“The most useful Grammar is that 
of Murray, a Work which can seareely 
be too highly praised; and which has 
realized all that could be wished in this 
department of Literature +.” 








* “ Dr. Johnson, in the Preface to his Dictionary, has on observation of a si- 
milar kind: ‘ The English language,’ says the Doctor, ‘ while it has been employed 
in the cultivation of every species of Literature, has itself been hitherto neglected; 
suffered to spread under the direction of chance into wild exuberance ; resigned to 
the tyranny of time and faction ; and exposed to the corruptions of ignorance, and 


the caprice of fashion.’ ” 


+ “I shall have frequent occasion to refer to Mr. Murray’s productions in the 
course of this Work ; but I cannot help recording, at the mention of this his most 


valuable production, my unfeigned res 


for him as an Author, and my congra- 


tulations on the wide spread which all his Works on Education have deservedly 


received, There is not one of them which ought not be adopted 


in the school-room, 


and which has not answered, more or less, the excellent Author's design. He has 


certainly 
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After some remarks on “ the me- 
thod of studying” the Grammar re- 
commended, and a slight critique re- 
lative to “‘some of the sentences 
which Mr. Murray has inserted in his 
Exercises as erroneous,” Mr. Jaques 
proceeds : 

“The Student may enlarge his ac- 
quaintance with the subject of Gram- 
mar, by the studious perusal of the fol- 
lowing Works :—‘ Harris’s Hermes,’ 
which, notwithstanding the animadver- 
sions of the Author of the ‘ Epea Ptero- 
enta’ on some portions of it, is, on the 
whole, a Work of the highest merit, 
rich in grammatical learning. Dr. 
Lowth’s opinion is, that ‘ the subject 
of Grammar is fully and accurately 
handled in it, with the greatest acute- 
ness of investigation, perspicuity of ex- 
plication, and elegance of method. It 
is,’ adds the Doctor, ‘ the most beauti- 
ful and perfect example of analysis that 
has been exhibited since the days of 
Aristotle.’—Dr. Lowth’s ‘ Grammar’ is 
a highly interesting and valuable pro- 
duction ; and although the most useful 
parts of his volume are advantageously 
incorporated into Mr, Murray’s Work, 
yet there is so much of the true spirit of 
criticism in the Doctor’s Grammar, that 
it will amply reward an attentive peru- 
sal.— Dr. Priestley’s ‘ Grammar’ may 
also be read with great benefit by the 
Student.— Dr. Crombie’s ‘ Etymology 
and Syntax’ furnishes many ingenious 
criticisms and illustrations.—A Gram- 
mar lately published by Mr. Sutcliffe 
contains much original and important 
matter.—As to the order in which the 
Works above enumerated should be 
read, it is not perhaps of essential mo- 
ment. The Author recommends that in 
which they are arranged. But to com- 
plete the Student’s knowledge of Gram- 
mar, it is necessary, that in addition to 
the foregoing, he read the following in- 
genious Work,—* Epea Pteroenta, or 
Diversions of Purley,’ by John Horne 
Tooke.—Another Work which may be 
mentioned in this connexion is, Brad- 
ley’s ‘ Grammatical Questions, adapted 
to Murray’s Grammar.’— But ample, 
and, indeed, indefinite in extent, as is 
the subject of general Grammar, it should 
by no means be overlooked, that the ru- 
diments of English Grammar are very 
tew, and consequently of easy attain- 
ment. We have seen that, prior to the 
days of Lowth, the study of the lan- 
guage was suffered to exact no special 
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attention in a course of education ; we 
may now, perhaps, be verging to the 
contrary extreme, and are in danger of 
detaining our vouth too long within the 
precincts of the elementary volume.— 
Of Dictionaries, that of Dr. Johnson is 
indisputably the best, and ought to be 
made the standard of orthography, for 
the reasons mentioned by Mr. Murray. 
The Grammar prefixed to it claims the 
attention of every student.—Walker’s 
Pronouncing Dictionary, on a different 
plan from the Doctor's, is also a most 
useful and valuable Work.” 


We shall select one more passage : 


** I shall close this characteristic view 
of elementary books with the notice of 
such Works as appear to me particu- 
larly adapted for the religious instruc- 
tion of young persons. 

* T entirely coincide with those writers 
on Education who have given it as their 
opinion, that the principles of our Holy 
Religion cannot be communicated at 
too early a period. For this purpose 
oral instruction, provided it be concise, 
simple, and affectionate, is to be pre- 
ferred. A system is, however, desirable ; 
and in order to this, I would recom- 
mend the early Catechisms for Children, 
composed by the amiable author of ‘ The 
Improvement of the Mind.’ They are 
inserted in Dr. Mavor’s Spelling Book, 
but may be had separately. 

“To these may succeed the Church 
Catechism; in illustration of which 
Archbishop Secker has composed a vo- 
lume of ‘ Lectures.’ 

“ Mrs. Trimmer’s ‘ Prints of the Scrip- 
ture History,’ accompanied with descrip- 
tions, are a pleasing vehicle of religious 
information. 

““*The Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of Nature, and to the Reading of 
the Holy Scriptures,’ by the same lady, 
is a useful little work. 

“ «The History of the Bible, in Fa- 
miliar Dialogues, by a Lady,’ 4 vols. 
12mo, has great merit. It combines 
solid instruction, with a manner and 
style pleasant to children. 

** Murray’s ‘ Power of Religion on the 
Mind,’ is a work eminently calculated 
both to instruct and please: it is re- 
ligion teaching by example. 

** Murray’s ‘ Selections from Bishop 
Horne’s Commentary on the Psalms.’ 
The piety and goodness which breathe 
through the whole of the Bishop’s Ex- 
position cannot be too highly praised ; 
and Mr. Murray, in bringing it under 





certainly been an unusual benefactor to youth, and through them to mankind at 
large. And, possessed as he is of so ample a share of public confidence, it is to be 
hoped that he will yet favour the world with further contributions to our stock of 


elementary books.” 


* 
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the immediate notice of the young, has 
conferred on them an essential advantage. 

Mr. Wilberforce’s ‘ Practical View of 
the Religious Systems of this Country,’ 
is, in my judgment, peculiarly suited 
for the perusal of intelligent young per- 
sons. ‘ A reader of this Work must be 
good or bad in the extreme, who may 
not receive some advantage from such a 
composition *,” 

“An early opportunity should be 
taken to ground pupils in the evidences 
of Religion ; and in order to this, I re- 
commend Porteus’s ‘Summary of the 
Evidences of the Christian Religion,’ 
and Dr. Doddridge’s Sermons on the 
* Evidences of Christianity ;* a Work 
which was greatly esteemed by Bishop 
Porteus, who directed itto be read by 
every candidate for Holy Orders. 

** Gisborne’s ‘ Familiar Survey of the 
Christian Religion, and of History as 
connected with Christianity,” was written 
for ‘the use of young persons during 
the course of education.’ It is a lucid, 
impartial, and interesting work. 

* Beattie’s ‘ Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Religion,’ is a book of standard 
merit, and may be properly put into the 
hands of young students, for whose 
adoption the author originally designed it. 

** The following incomparable view of 
a series of works on the Evidences, is 
from the pen of that vigorous and mas- 
terly Writer, the Author of *‘ The Pur- 
suits of Literature.’ The reader is re- 
quested to mark the connexion. 

«© *1, Mr. Jenyns’s View prepares the 
mind to think worthily of the Religion 
which is proposed, and demonstrates 
that there is the hig>«st reason to be- 
lieve and to conclude that its origin is 
from above, and not from man.—2. Dr. 
Paley’s view of the subject displays, 
confirms, and establishes the direct 
historical evidence and proof, with all 
the plainness and candour of which it is 
capable, and independent of the parti- 
cular tenets of any church or sect.—3. 
and 4. Grotius and Dr. Clarke present 
to us the faith, doctrine, and evidence, 
in the form of propositions, with ample 
and learned illustrations, with force of 
reasoning, and with logical precision. 
—5. Mr. Locke has been peculiarly 
happy in representing the consonance 
of the Christian doctrine to reason pro- 
perly understood; and its necessity, 
from the defects of all philosophy how- 
ever distinguished. —6. Bishop Hurd, 
with the hand of a master, has opened 
a general view of the subject of prophecy, 
and freed it from the intricacies of spe- 





* “ The * Pursuits of Literature,’ p. 
434, Fourteenth Edition.” 
4 
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culation; and has shewn its time, na- 
ture, end, and intent.—7. Lord Lyttel- 
ton has discussed the most illustrious 
instance of the conversion to this reli- 
gion, in the person of St. Paul, a man 
of the highest natural talents, and of 
the profoundest reasoning and erudi- 
tion; and he has accompanied the 
whole with remarks of weight and dig- 
nity, on the general subject of Revela- 
tion.—8. And lastly, to a mind disposed 
to view with calmness, humility, and 
reverence, the whole system of Provi- 
dence, as far as it is permitted to man 
to view ‘the work which God worketh 
from the beginning to the end,’ Dr, 
Butler has unfolded the analogy or rela- 
tion of the course of Nature to Religion, 
by which all things are found to proceed 
in harmony from Him who hath made 
nothing imperfect. [ think this great 
performance of Butler’s has peculiar 
force, when it is considered in the con- 
clusion of our religious researches, and 
not as part of the original proof.” 


Our opinion of the Work will be 
seen by our copious extracts from it. 


15. A Summary Method of Teaching 
Children to Read ; upon the Princi 
originally discovered by the Sieur Ber- 
thaud, considerably improved; with an 
entirely new Arrangement, calculated 
to adapt it to the English Language. 
The whole illustrated by Nine Copper 
Plates. By Mrs. Williams. 12moe, 
pp. 300. Longman and Co. 

WE cannot coincide with Mrs. Wil- 
liams in the following apprehensions: 


“A cursory glance over the title- 
page,” she observes, ‘“ will probably 
decide its fate with the majority of those 
into whose hands it chances to fall. 
The learned may condemn it as a weak 
and impertinent attempt to overthrow a 
system of education which has been 
handed down from father to son, and 
received the sanction of ages, and to 
substitute in its place a ridiculous pro- 
ject without any good foundation. 
Others may reject it as a mere nursery 
toy, too puerile for investigation: they 
consider reading a matter of course, 
and think it cannot greatly signify how 
children are taught ; any common spell- 
ing-book will answer the purpose. Such 
anticipations are rather discouraging ; 
yet it is evident that Miss Edgeworth 
and Miss Hamilton have not considered 
the improvement and happiness of the 
first years of human life beneath their 
attention; and surely no author neec 
be ashamed of endeavouring to follow 
their lead, by pointing out a mode of 
instruction materially conducive to both,” 
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The plan of Mrs. Williams is inge- 
nious, and will probably excite atten- 
tion. It is an improvement of M. 
Berthaud’s “ Quadrille des Enfans*,” 
a Work honourably noticed by Ma- 
dame De Geulis, and which had so ra- 
pid a sale during the Author’s life, that 

“ Three editions were published in 
less than three years! and a new edi- 
tion was preparing when he died. The 
tenth edition appeared at Geneva in the 
year 1798.” 

Of sucha Work it is not very easy 
to give an idea by any extracts; but, 
by way of example, we shall give the 
subject of the first Plate, illustrating 
the sounds of Consonants: 


For b read Butterfly _ bur or ber 
8s - Serpent sur or ser 
m - Money mur or mer 
n - Nurse nur or ner 
1 - Lendon lur or ler 
p - Purse pur or per 
d - Dunce dus or der 
v - Vulture vur or ver 
t - Turtle tur or ter 
j - Judge jur or jer 
y - Yolk yur or yer 

- Hurdle hur or her 
r - Rush rur or rer 
rh - Rush rur or rer 
z - Zigeag zur or zer. 


In this manner Two other Plates 
exhibit Combined Consonants; Four 
others, Syllables; the Eighth, Vowels, 
Diphthongs, &c.; and the Ninth, Syl- 
lables. 


16. A Review (and Complete Abstract) 
of the Reports to the Board of Agricul- 
ture; from the Southern and Penin- 
sular Departments of England: com- 
prising Hertfordshire, Berkshire, Mid- 
dlesex, South Essex, South Wiltshire, 
South-east Somerset, Dorsetshire, 
Hampshire, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, 
Cornwall, Devonshire, and West So- 
mersetshire. By Mr. Marshall, 4u- 
thor of various Works on Agriculture, 
and other Branches of Natural, Po- 
litical, and Rurul Economy; whose 
Surveys and digested Registers of su- 
perior Practices, pursued in the Sir 
Agricultural Departments of England, 
gave Origin to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and its Reports. 8vo, pp. 624. 
Longman and Co. 

FORMER Volumes of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s practical and very important 
* A Correspondent solicits some par- 
ticulars of M. Berthand, and a further 
account of the different Editions of his 

Work, and the places where it has been 

used. Enpirt. 





Work have been already noticed by 
us, as highly interesting and benefi- 
cial to an Agricultural Country like 
this; which, in different parts, pre- 
sents infinite diversities of soil and 
climate, and, of course, demands, in 
its several departments, very different 
modes of culture and management. 
The present Volume, which is the 
Fifth, closes the Author’s Review of 
all the Reports (published or unpub- 
lished) which have been sent at various 
times to the Board of Agriculture. 


“In the Introduction to the Work 
which I have now concluded,” says Mr. 
Marshall, ‘I traced the origin and pro- 
gress of the Board of Agriculture; showed 
its illegitimacy and deformity ; yet au- 
gured the benefits that it might, even- 
tually, afford the parent stock, from 
which it was surreptitiously, and un- 
skilfully, taken. 

“« In developing those public benefits, 
and adapting them to the permanent 
uses of the Rural Science, I have, I 
find, expended ten years of unremitted 
and pretty close attention.—The labours 
of seventy or eighty public Writers 
(many of whose works have never 
been published), and the sentiments of 
some hundreds of Annotators, Cor- 
respondents, and parole Contributors, 
concerning an important, and, with 
me, a favourite branch of human know- 
ledge, were not to be allowed to sink, 
unprofitably, into oblivion; even though 
the task might cost some years of ¢ime, 
and no inconsiderable sum to boot. The 
agents of the Board I have ever consi- 
dered as my assistants—as labourers in 
my own field. 

“ Notwithstanding, however, this in- 
terruption to my original design, which, 
during the last forty years, I have held 
constantly in view, as my leading ob- 
ject in life (see as above), I despair not 
to accomplish it. The most important, 
and by far the most difficult part of it, 
the registry of the existing practices of 
England, at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, is now finished. 

“Apriti8i7. Wittiam MARSHALL.” 


Our Author says, as one pecu- 
liarity of the Southern Department, 
with regard to its substrata, 


“There is not, I believe, a mass of 
noncaleareous rock (unless loosely ce- 
mented sand may be deemed oe 
nor even a stone! (other than flints), 
unless in a confined district of Kent—to 
be found within its limits.” 


On which we have the following by 
way of Note: 


“ The 
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“ The Grey Wedders of Marlborough 
Downs.—These may be mentioned as 
another exception to the foregoing posi- 
tion. The stones which bear that name 
I have seen and strolled among as a Bo- 
tanist; but without any other view. 
They are scattered over an extent of 
surface, or partially bedded beneath ia. 
Their sizes (to eonvey a general idea) 
may be said tu vary from the size of a 
Wedder to that of an ox. 

** But on the theory which I recently 
suggested (in the Midland Department, 
p. 14), those stones might be considered 
as atmospherical, or, more appropri- 
ately, of cometic origin; and not as a 
native production of the Southern De- 
partment. 

“The ‘ Stonage’ of Salisbury Plain 
has been supposed to have been brought 
to that place from a distance (of course 
from a very great distance) -by human 
exertions. But it appears to me more 
rational to consider the materials of that 
striking work of Art, as a deposit of 
space; their present arrangement being 
the result of Druidical ingenuity; the 
fragments and minor masses having 
been removed, the more to astonish (as 
Stonehenge seldom fails to do) the pos- 
terity of those extraordinary times.” 

In reviewing Dr. Mavor’s Report 
from Berkshire, Mr. Marshall meets 
with the following remark respecting 
the general character of the work- 
people: 

‘The lower classes are a hardy and 
personable race, patient of labour, but 
impatient of controul, when they think 
it Sonny exerted. Ina word, they 
have a laudable pride, which, properly 
regulated, might be productive of the 
best consequences, and would lead to 
that love of independence, which I as- 
sume as the foundation of all moral ex- 
cellence; because it cannot be sepa- 
rated from industry, frugality, and ho- 
nourable conduct !” 


Oo which we find the 
strictures: 

“ Love of Independence.—These might 
be deemed dangerous words, when speak- 
ing in a@ general way of the labouring 
classes. It is a love of Independence, 
among those whom circumstances bave 
doomed to labour for a scanty living, 
that breeds poachers, smugglers, bigh- 
waymen, and bousebreakers. 

“It is, nevertheless, a cardinal virtue 
in a farm workman, in the first instance, 
to do his best endeavour to render him- 
self and his family independent of cha- 
rity, His next virtuous pride is that of 
imbabiting a cottage and garden which 

Gent. Mac. January, 1818. 
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annexed 
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he can call his own; and the highest, 
to occupy a small -tenemeut, as a work 
ing farmer.—Such, I conceive, are the 
surts of Independence which ought to 
he expressly held out, as belonging to 
servants and workmen in husbandry. 
These remarks are not particularly 
pointed at Dr. Mavor. Others of the 
Board's Reporters have conveyed similar 
sentiments, in a less guarded manner,”’ 


The following liberal complimeat 
is paid by Mr. Marshall to Dr. Ma- 
vor, as an Agricultural Writer, at 
the end of the Review of his Report, 
by way of 

Retrospect. 


** Before 1 put aside the Volume now 
before me, I think it right to say, that, 
in the analysis and abstraction of it, I 
have experienced much gratification and 
satisfaction ; and to express an opinion 
that it is one of the very few Reports to 
the Board which are entitled to a 
place in a gentheman’s library :—in the 
library of a man be it put who reads for 
general information on the useful arts, 
and who has not leisure and assiduity 
enough to dig into the depths of prae- 
tice. He will understand Dr. Mavor, 
and will rarely be led astray by un- 
guarded assertions, and ill-grounded 


propositions.” 


On the Law of Agriculture, as it 
respects pilfering, we shall give an 
extract from Mr. Middleton's Mid- 
dlesex Report, accompanied by Mr. 
Marshall's remarks. The whole is an 
extract from the Volume before us. 
Bul, asa distinction, the quotations 
from Mr. Middleton we give between 
inverted commas; Mr. Marshall's re- 
marks, without. 


Under a head, entitled, “ Agricultu- 
ral Legislation and Police,” Mr, Mid 
dleton complains, and on good grounds, 
of the insufficiency and impolicy of the 
present laws relating to pilfering, or 
petty thefts. What he advances, how- 
ever, jis applicable to London and its 
environs, rather than to the county of 
Middlesex nd the kingdom at large. 

Mr. M, appears to be well versed in 
the polity of the Metropolis and its 
neighbourhved.—P. 460. * The fields 
near London are never free from men 
strolling about in pilfering pursuits by 
day, and committing greater crimes by 
night. The depredations every Sunday 
are astonishingly great. There are not 
many gardens within five miles of Lon- 
dov that escape being visited in a ma- 
rauding way very early on aSunday mora- 
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ipg, and the farmers’ fields are plun- 
dered all day long of fruit, roots, cab- 
bages, pulse, aad corn. Even the ears 
of wheat are cut from the sheaves, and 
carried away in the most daring manner 
ip open day, in various ways ; but mostly 
in bags containing about half a bushel 
each. It has been moderately esti- 
mated, that 20,v00 bushels of all the 
various sorts are thus carried off every 
Sunday morning, and 10,900 more dur- 
ring the other six days of the week, or 
one millon anda half of bushels in a 
year, which, if valued at so small a 
sum as sixpence each, would amount to 
37,5001. 

‘The occupiers of many thousand 
acres round London lose annually, in 
this manner, to the amount of much 
more than 20s. an acre. And all this is 
done, as it were, under the eye of 270 
magistrates, 1000 constables, and up- 
wards of 2500 watchmen and beadles. 
*Men who are more attentive to their 
own emoluments, and more desirous of 
promoting their own interests, than 
putting a stop to these nefarious prac- 
tices.’’’ Are not the above estimates 
much overcharged ? 

That pilfering is practised to a serious, 
if not an alarming extent, upon the oc- 
eupiers of lands, to the distance of some 
aie round London, is a weil known 
fact; and that the existing laws re- 
specting it are rather an encouragement 
than a prevention of the crime, is not 
less obvious. The subjoined remarks 
sufficiently convey Mr. Middleton’s ge- 
heral sentiments on the subject. 

P. 452. “One great hindrance to 
comfort in a life of agriculture, and 
which drives liberal-minded men, who 
are always the best friends to improve- 
ment, out of the profession, is the want 
of laws to put a total stop to the re- 
eeivers of stolen goods, These are the 
wretches who eneourage servants in 
agriculture, and others, to pilfer, by 
holding out the lure of buying every ar- 
ticle which such servants ean bring, 
without asking them any questions. 
Most things which are usually produced 
on a farm, from so small an article as 
an egg, to hay, straw, and grain of all 
sorts, are daily stolen, and sold on the 
sides of every principal road in this 
county. 
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“ These thefts are carried on daily at 
every farm, in a small way, seldom ex- 
ceeding a truss of bay, or a bushel of 
corn, by one man at one time ; and are 
generally of smaller articles. When one 
of these fellows is taken in the act of 
stealing to the amount of a shilling or 
two, who in his senses would prosecute, 
at the certain expence of 20/. in money, 
and loss of time?” 

Here rests the great error, or, be it 
put—the more to excite the considera- 
tion of those whom it may coneern— 
the PROMINENT ABSURDITY, in the nenal 
law and domestic government of this 
country. How the Lawgivers of a civi- 
lized and enlightened nation can have 
so Jong deferred to abolish it, is not to 
be reconciled to reason or common 
sense; nor, I will venture to assert, to 
any sound p-inciple of legislation. 

It is well ascertained that wherever 
local associations for the prosecution of 
felons exist, there the crime of theft is 
rarely heard of — comparatively, at 
least, with places in which no such wise 
regulations have been adopted. 

» then, have we not Wational 
Associations, guaranteed by a permanent 
law of the country, for the same salu- 
tary purpose? Is it not enough for a 
man to lose his property, perhaps 
through the negligence of those who 
are paid to protect it, but that he must 
perform the office, and pay the whole, 
or some considerable part, of the ex- 
pence of prosecution! and moreover, 
alienate his attention from his cwn con- 
cerns, and probably have to undergo an 
irritation of mind, in which an under- 
taking of that sort is eyer liable to in- 
volve him, 

I have long been waiting for a suit- 
able opportunity to bring forward my 
sentiments on this subject, so far as re- 
lates to country concerns; and | ecannvt 
do less than thank Mr. Middleton most 
cordially for affording me one *, 

Every individual, 1 conceive, who 
loses, by theft, property that had been 
placed in prudent security, ought to be 
amply paid for his time and expences, 
in attending the officers of the execu- 
tive goverument; and, for a reason 
that will be offered, ought further to be 
remunerated for some part, at least, of 
his loss. 





* Itis not to the stealing of a truss of hay, or a bushel of oats, that | am here 


soliciting the attention of the Reader; but to thefts in general. 


It is probable, 


however, that robberies of every degree of magnitude mostly originate in petty 
thefts; and suffering these to pass unpunished serves as an encouragement to the 


commitment of greater. 


But how few individuals have public spirit and nerve enough to spend even twenty 
shillings, and moreover wo enter within the entanglements of prosecution, for so 
trifling a loss? Yet such are the rootlets which require to be extirpated. 
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The hundred, or other division of a 
county, is liable to remunerate indivi- 
duals for losses sustained by day rob- 
beries; provided negligence or other 
improper conduct cannot be proved 
against the losers. And, surely, it may 
be worthy of consideration, whether it 
will not be sound policy to make, in 
like manner, some compensation for 
the loss of property, by night robbery, 
provided no neglect of its loser can be 
shown. 

Such a regulation would not be merely 
a@ measure of justice toward the unfor- 
tunate, but would radically tend to the 
suppression of theft; as it would make 
it the interest of every man of property, 
being an assessee within the district, 
to prevent it; and would con-equently 
put every active man on the alert to 
recover the property, and bring the of- 
fender to punishment. Thus would 
every prudent man’s property be, in a 
certain degree, insured by the district. 

On the contrary, no remuneration 
whatever can be due to the loser of pro- 
perty, taken in a state of neglect, or 
wilful insecurity: rather should some 
salvage, some considerable per centage 
on its value, be claimable by whomso- 
ever shall recover it; and a penalty be 
moreover levied, for the crime of negli- 
gence, in proportion to its flagrancy. 
In flagrant cases let the whole be for- 
feited to the district. 

Negligence of property is the parent 
of Theft; and ought, | am clearly of 
opinion, to be punishable; not as a 
crime against what, io feeble phraseo- 
logy, is termed “ good manners,” but 
against industry and honesty. 

Perhaps, let the officers of each pa- 
rish in the district be a Committee of 
Inspection, and, in cases of persevering 
neglect, let thea: make their report to 
the magistracy; the penalties they may 
levy to pass to the district fund, or go 
in aid of the poor rate in,the parish where 
the crime shall be committed; or be 
applied to the education of the children 
of the indigent parishioners ; not merely 
to make them more tractable and ready, 
as servants and workpeuple, but to pre- 
vent early habits of idleness and pilfering. 

Regulations of this nature, and making 
the punishment for receiving stolen gouds 
greater than that for theft itself, would, 
I doubt not, reduce the crime +ithin a 
narrow compass ;—comparatively with 
the boundless range which it eccupies 
at present. 

On the cruelty of Houses of Indus- 
try (especially those of united pa- 
rishes), we quote the following; wi- 
litating, of course, against Mr. Owen's 
wild scheme. The first part is from 
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the Rev. Arthur Young’s Report of 
Surrey; the next Mr. Marshall’s opi- 
nion on the subject. 


P. 33. ‘“ From an inspection of the 
rate-books in various parts of the coun- 
ty, it establishes the fact, of a consi- 
derable inererse having almost invari- 
ably arisen. But this is to be under- 
stood as relating to those parishes 
where houses of industry have not been 
set up; sinee, where these have been 
established (although very recently 
founded), the contrary has followed. 
in eleven parishes united at Sutton, in 
the lower rape of Arundel, though the 
junction was formed as late as 1791, 
the rates bave diminished.” 

So short a trial is no proof of the per- 
manent utility of “* Houses of Industry ;” 
otherwise, prisons of paupers. While 
they are closely attended to, by men of 
influence and leisure, who have pleasure 
in patronizing something new, they may 
be * found to answer” the purpose of pa- 
rishes; and may be agreeable play-plages 
for the young and dissclute. But, te 
the aged and infirm, that have been 
torn from their connexions, and dragged, 
perhaps, several miles from their native 
or long-inhabited homes, perhaps from 
their children and consoling friends,— 
their only solace under their afflictions! 
such an arbitrary, unsocial, unnatural 
plan of treatment is cruel and unwar- 
rantable in a civiliged nation, even un- 
der the inspection of disinterested and 
well-meaning persons; and still more 
so, after the novelty of the “ Improve- 
ment” has passed away, and they are 
left to the morose usage of an unfeeling 
superintendant; perhaps a farmer of 
the establishment, whose best interest 
it must be to keep them in a state of 
starvation and filthiness ; in a state al- 
together unfit for the aged, the infirm, 
and the unfortunate, who may have 
seen what is termed “ better days,” 

With the subject of the Education 
of Labourers’ Children, we shall close 
our extracts. We kuow that great 
numbers of farmers are of a similar 
way of thinking with Mc. Vancouver, 
ia his Report on Devonshire. We 
are most happy, however, to see a 
veteran Writer and practitioner like 
Mr. Marshall spurn the odious doc- 
trine with the contempt which it so 
justly merits. 

On the Education of Farm Workpeo- 
ple.—P. 465, ‘* From the first dawning 
of that gracious benevolence which is- 
sued spontaneously from the bosums of 
their present Majesties, in promoting 
the instruction of the poor, by the es- 
tablishment of Sunday Schools, the 
Sur- 
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Surveyor has looked forward with a sort 
of dread to the probable consequences of 
such a measure. If the illumination of 
the peasant mind would make him more 
moral, better satisfied with his state 
and condition of life, and on all occa- 
sions more desirous of excelling in the 
exercise of those duties his peculiar si- 
tuation in society dooms him to per- 
form, much private satisfaction and 
public benefit would naturally result 
from such institutions. This, however, 
can easily be demonstrated as not likely 
to be a consequence of thus opening the 
peasant mind to a contemplation of si- 
tuations in life, that can have no other 
possible effect than that of rendering 
him dissatisfied with his own, That 
this is an incontrovertible truth is clear 
from the conduct of the peasantry of 
Ireland, all of whom but slightly ac- 
quainted with the English language are 
instructed to read and write; and 
thence springs the cause of that general 
restlessness of character, and of the 
numbers that annually ship themselves 
a redemptioners to different parts of 
the United States of North America.” 

And well it is for Ireland and Ame- 
riea that they do so. The one is over- 
stocked with the class that furnishes 
workpeople; the other wants enlightened 
workmen. Of slaves and savages it has 
enow. 

The unlettered Irish stay at home,— 
to riot, plot, and murder ;—to commit 
acts of “ treason, stratagem, and spoil;” 
—or emigrate to England,—to revel- 
awhile, in outrage,—and be hanged. 

After some other groundless argu- 
ments, the Reporter sums up, in Italics, 
and with the aid of foreign tongues, in 
the following ultra-royal manner : 

P. 468. ‘* In short, the peasant’s 
mind’ (this is Russian) “ should never 
be inspired with a desire to amend his 
circumstances by the quitting of his cast” 
(this is Hindoo) ; “* but every means the 
most benevolent and feeling heart can de- 
wise, should be employed to make that si- 
tuation as comfortable and as happy to 
him as possible; and to which end nothing 
more essential could contribute, than by 
exciting a general emulation to excel in 
all their avocations, even to those of 
breaking stones for a lime kiln, or for re- 

iring the highways.’ Hear! Hear! 
this is English. 

Good Heaven! Andis there an Eng- 
lishman (or a Dutchman—they are bro- 
thers in sentiment) with nerve enough 
to write the two first lines above quoted!!! 
He surely could not know that many 
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men of “ the brightest genius,’ and, 
who are much more estimable members 
of a community,—many great and good 
men have, in England, been moulded 
and nurtured in the “* peasant cast /"" 

Fortunately for society, in England, 
the Writer’s exotic notions have not 
taken root. Seminaries for civilizing 
the children of the labouring classes 
have been rapidly increasing, under the 
* gracious benevolence’? of Royal Pa- 
tronage, since his barbarian doctrine 
was promulgated. 

In a civilized nation early schooling 
tends to reclaim children from savage 
propensities, and to prepare them for ei- 
vilized society ;—inculcates a propriety of 
behaviour,—one of the very first lessons 
a child should be induced to learn,—in 
a civilized nation *. 

Attendance in a school inures children 
to a requisite degree of restraint, anda 
division of time; employs their minds, 
aud prevents idleness and other vicious 
habits from taking root; thus tending 
to raise them to the rank of rational 
beings. While the unfortunate offspring 
of indigence, that are suffered to loiter 
away their early days, on commons, in 
lanes, and bye places, acquire habits of 
indolence and pilfering ; give a loose to 
their own wills and unrestrained tem- 
pers 3; commit acts of mischief; and add 
to them the guilt of /ying (the seedbud 
of fraud), to screen them from correction. 

The discipline of a _ well-governed 
school impresses, On youthful minds, 
subordination, industry, patience, and its 
consequent, perseverance ; and thus ha- 
dituates them to RECEIVE INSTRUCTIONS, 


17. Investigation of the Cause of Easter 
1818, being appointed to be celebrated 
on a Wrong Day; plainly shewing, 
that unless the present System of Com- 
putation shall be abolished, greater 
Errors must ensue. Containing also, 
Proposals for an Infallible Table 
Sor fixing the Church Festivals, and 
establishing an Universal Calendar. 
By a Member of the University of Ox- 
ford. 8vo, pp. 20. Leigh. 

THE best Review, perhaps, of this 
very learned Essay wiil be given, by a 
reference to a Letter in our last Sup- 
plemeut, p. 595; and to the Act of 
Parliament which was passed in 1752. 

* In the savage state, savage man- 
ners may be deemed a virtue; as being, 
in that state, conducive to self-preser- 
vation, 
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Cambridge University. —The Hulsean 
Prize for the present year is adjudged to 
Mr. Joun Wetter, B.A. of Emanuel 
College, for his Dissertation on “ The 
probable causes of the apparent neglect 
with which some celebrated Writers of 
Antiquity treated the Christian Religion.” 

The following is the subject of the 
Hulsean Prize Dissertation for the en- 
suing year: “ The probable influence 
of Revelation upon the Writings of the 
Heathen Philosophers and the Morals of 
the Heathen World.” 

The subject of the English Poem for 
the Chancellor's third gold medal for 
the ensuing year is: ‘ Imperial and Pa- 
pal Rome.” 

~Nov. 18, 1817. At a meeting of the 
Master and Fellows of Clare Hall, it 
was agreed that four of the Scholarships 
on Mr. Freeman's foundation in that 
college should be augmented to 50/. 
annum each, and four on Dr. Green’s 
foundation to 20/. per annum each, in 
addition to the usual weekly allowances 
during residence in each case; one Scho- 
jarship only on each of these foundations 
to be filled up in any one year, by 
which means there will be one of each 
vacant at every annual examination for 
Scholarships. 

The Prize subjects proposed by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and Church Union in the Div- 
cese of St. David's, for the year 1818, 
are, first, “ On the evidence from 
Scripture, that the Soul, immediately 
after the death of the body, is not ina 
state of sleep or insensibility, but of hap- 
piness or misery; and on the moral uses 
of that doctrine.” The second subject, 
“On the definition and characteristics 
of Blasphemy, from Scripture and the 
Statute Law ; and on its consequences, 
religious, moral, and political.” The 
premium (by benefaction) for the best 
Essay on the former subject is 50/. and 
102. for the second best. The premium 
for the latter subject is 104. 

The 8vo Edition that has been re- 
cently published of Strype’s Memorials 
of the Reformation, under the Reigns of 
Henry the VilIth, Edward the Vith, 
and Mary, retains the Original Records, 
Side-notes, and Pageing, of the Folio 
Edition ; and has also a full Index, now 
first added. 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

A View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages. By Henry HALLam, esq. 

A Translation of the Comedies of Aris- 
tophanes, with ‘umerous illustrative 

0 





notes. By the Rev. Tuomas Mitcuett, 
late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 

Delineations of the celebrated City of 
Pompeii, consisting of 40 Picturesque 
Views, from Drawings made in 1817 
by Major Cocksurn. The plates are 
etched by Pinevui, of Rome, and will 
be finished by Mr. W. B. Cooke. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Newfound- 
land and the Coast of Labrador; with 
a Map and Engravings. By Lieut, Ep- 
wakp Crapper, R. N. 

The Rev. C. 1. Latrose will shortly 
publish a Narrative of his late Tour in 
South Africa; together with some ac- 
count of the State of the Missions of the 
United Brethren in that interesting 
country. 

Epistolary Curiosities ; or, unpub- 
lished Letters from Elizabeth Queen of 
Bohemia, Prince Rupert, Gen. Lord 
Astley, Gen. Fairfax, John Selden, Oli- 
ver Cromwell, Gen. Monk, Mons. de 
la Place, Queen Anne, the Duke of 
Marlborough, Joseph Addison, Sir Ri- 
chard Steele, Sir Robert Sutton, &c. 
To be edited by Repecca Warner. 

The Second Volume of “* The Annual 
Obituary,” which abounds with regular 
biographies, as well as biographical no- 
tices of many celebrated characters re- 
cently deceased; to several of which will 
be prefixed Silhouette Portraits. 

An Account of the Life, Ministry, 
and Writings, of the late Rev. Jonw 
Fawcett, D. D. fifty years Minister of 
the Gospel at Halifax. 

No. V. of Mr. Dyer’s Lives of Hlus- 
trious Men. 

A Third Volume of the late Mr, Venn’s 
Sermons. 

De Vaux, or the Heir of Gilsland, a 
Poem. By Ropert CaRiy.e, 

The Thessalian Spell ; a Poem. 

The Reverie, with Songs, Sonnets, 
and other Poems. By Mr. Cornetivus 
Wess. 

Ghlan Chuin, or the Exile of Scot- 
land, a Tale; and the Adventures of 
Edward Wortley. Written by Wittiam 
Wort ey, Pensioner, Gloucestershire. 
In Three Volumes. 

A Selection of Spanish Plays, under 
the title of “ Teatro Espanol,” illus- 
trated by occasional notes, and preceded 
by an Historical Account of the Spanish 
Drama, aud Biographical Sketches of 
the Authors. 

The Ladies Encyclopedia, in one vo- 
lume, being an Introduction to those 
Branches of Science essential in the 
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Education of young Females, compre- 
hending Chronology, Ancient History, 

hy, Drawing, Music, Dancing, 
&c. From the French of Madam De 1a 
MEMARDIERE, author of Moral Philoso- 
phy and Myshology, for young ladies, 
with considerable additions. 

A Pamphlet on the abuses existing in 
Newgate Prison. By the Hon. Mr. Grey 
Bgnnetrt, M. P. 

The Researches and Opinions of the 
Antients respecting Pestilential Fevers, 
and their atmospherica) cause. By Mr. 
Tuomas Forster. 

Four Discourses on the Effects of 
Drinking Spirituous Liquors aud other 
Intoxicating Liquors; with Notes and 
an Appendix. By James Yates, M. A. 

Nature displayed in ber mode of 
teaching Languages to Man; or, a 
New and infallible Method of acquiring 
Languages with unparalleled rapidity. 
Adapted to the French, by N. G. Durier, 
author of the Pronouncing Dictiunary 
of the French and English Languages. 

The Mercantile Guide ; being an Ac- 
count of the Trade of the principal Com- 
mercial Places on the Continent of 
Europe; of their Monies, Exchanges, 
Weights and Measures, Charges, Du- 
ties, &c. By Mr. C. W. Rorpanoz, 

Preparing for Publication. 

A History of the Civil Wars of Eng- 
land, from original, authentic, and most 
curious and interesting manuscripts and 
scarce tracts of the times; illystrated by 
200 Engravings from original Paintings. 
By G, Arnatp, R. A. 

Letters written during a Tour through 
Ireland. By Joun C. Curwen, esq. M.P. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Algiers, and 
residence in that Capital. By Signor 
PananT!; with notes by Epwarp Bta- 
QUIERE, esq. 

Letters of a Prussian Traveller, with 
numerous anecdotes, descriptive of a 
Tour through Sweden, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Istria, the Iunian Islands, Egypt, Sy- 
ria, Cyprus, Rhodes, the Morea, Greece, 
Italy, Calabria, the Tyrol, &c. By 
JouN BRAMSEN, esq. 

An Account of a Voyage of Discovery 
to the Western Coast of Corea, and the 
great Loo Choo Island, in the ship Lyra, 
by Capt. Basic Haut, R.N. F.R.S.; 
with a vocabulary of the language of 
that Island, by Lieut. Ciirrorp, R.N. 
and an Appendix, containing charts and 
various hydrographical and scientific no- 
tices, illustrated by eight coloured en- 
gravings, after drawings by Havell, of 
scenery and the costume of the people 
of Corea, and particularly of the more 
interesting inhabitants of Loo Chow. 

A Summary View of the Statistics and 
existing Commerce of the principal 


Shores of the Pacific Ocean, with a de- 
tail of the most prominent advantages 
which seem to be connected with the 
establishment of a central colony within 
its limits. By Capt. M‘Konocuig, R. N. 

A Topographical and Perspective Sur- 
vey of the Campagna di Roma, exbi- 
biting to the Traveller and Classic Scho- 
lar every object of interest in that cele- 
brated country; illustrated by a Plan on 
an extended scale, and by Views re- 
ferring to the Plan, and forming a com- 
plete Panorama of :he Ancient Territory 
of Rome. By Dr. F. Cu. L. Sicxuer, 
Member of the Academy of Antiquities 
at Rome. 

A Picturesque Tour of Italy, with re- 
ferences to the Text of Addison, Moore, 
Eustace, and Forsyth, from drawings 
taken vn the spot during the years 1816and 
1817. By James Hakewice Arcn. This 
Work @ill contain a series of highly-fi- 
nished engravings, from the most pro- 
minent and interesting views in that 
classical country, and of outline En- 
gravings of the Museums of the Vatican, 
and Capitol of Rume, of the Museum of 
Florence, and the Scadii of Naples, 

The History of the French Protestants 
and the Reformed Church of France, 
from the introduction of Protestantism, 
in the reign of Francis the Ist, to the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, un- 
der Louis the X1Vth. By the Rev. C. 
Puitpot, Rector of Ripple, &c. 

Discourses on several Subjects and 
Oceasions. By the Rev. W. Hett, Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln 

A Volume of Lectures on the Church 
Catechism. By the Rev. Mr. Haver- 
FIELD. 

A complete Collection of the Drama- 
tic Works and Poems of the late Right 
Hon. R. B. SHERIDAN, accompanied 
with an Essay on the Life and Genius of 
the Author, from the pen of Mr. THo- 
mas Moore. 

Zelix Albarez ; or Manners in Spain ; 
interspersed with Pvetry. By Avex. 
R. C. Daas, esq. 

AVolume of Poetry. By J. W. Lake, esq. 

A Treatise on Practical Geology, with 
Plates; to which will be added a series 
of Questions addressed to British Geolo- 
gists on certain undetermined parts of 
English Geology, &c. By Mr. BAKEWELL. 

A curious Work has beew announced, 
being Observations on the History of the 
punishment of Flagellation, particularly 
its use in Schools; shewing the dangerous 
tendency of this indecent Practice, and 
exposing the real Cause why it has been 
so long a favourite mode of correctiun 
among those who have the care of youth, 
with references to Boileau’s History of 
the Flagellants, &c. 
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The altitude of remarkable bills in 
the counties of Middlesex, Kent, Essex, 
and Surrey (from observations made 
in the course of the trigonometrical sur- 
vey, under the direction of the Board 
of Ordnance), is as follows: Middlesex 
(above the level of the sea), Hanger- 
hill-tower, 251 feet; King’s-arbour, 
132.—Kent: Allington. knoll, 329 feet ; 
Dover-castle, 469; Goodhurst, 497 ; 
Greenwich Observatory, 214; Shooter’s- 
hill, 446; Tenterden-steeple, 322.— 
Essex: Highbeech, 790; Langdon-bill, 
620.— Surrey: St. Anne’s-hill, 240; 
Bagshot-heath, 463; Leith-hill, 993; 
Norwood, 389. 

M. Girarp, of the Institute, has pub- 
lished, in a Treatise on the Valley of 
Egypt, an analysis of the mud of the 
Nile, so celebrated by the fertility it 
communicates to the soil of that coun- 
try. It appears, from chemical expe- 
riments made by M. Recnavtt, that of 
a hundred parts in the mud, there are 
eleven of water, nine of carbon, six of 
oxide of iron, four of silex, four of car- 
bonate of magnesia, eighteen of carbo- 
nate of lime, and forty-eight of alumen. 
The quantities of silex and alumen vary 
according to the places where the mud 
is taken; that on the banks of the river 
contains a great deal of sand, while in 
that at a distance the argil is almost 
pure. The abundance of this earth 
in the mud renders it proper for the pur- 
poses of the arts. They make excellent 
brick of it, and vases of different forms ; 
it enters into the fabrication of pipes ; 
the glass-makers employ it in the con- 
struction of their furnaces; the inha- 
bitants of the country parts cover their 
houses with it, and consider it as a suffi- 
cient manure for their lands. 

Perpetual Motion. —A French pbysi- 
cian is stated to bave in his cabinet two 
galvanic piles, 16 inches high, which al- 
ternately attract a pretty heavy beam. 
The continual oscillation of the beam 
gives motion to a pendulum, which has 
never stopped for three years, The phy- 
sician is now endeavouring to give to 
this movement an isochronism, which 
may render it more useful. 

Dr. Overs, of Bremen, the celebrated 
astronomer, discovered a new comet on 
the Ist of November, in the West shou)- 
der of the Serpent, between the Stork 
and the star, 104 of Bode’s catalogue. 
it is small, but brilliant ; particularly 
towards the centre, and cannot be seen 
without a powerful teleseope. At 14 
minutes past 7, its ascensien was 253° 





6’, its North declination 9° 14’; its ro- 
tary motion in the direction of East 
and West. 

In the construction of the newly-in- 
vented Iron Bridges, on what is termed 
the principle of Tenacity, the objects 
are, to form and adjust their several 
parts with a particular view to that im- 
portant quality of the metal, which dis- 
poses it, on being stretched, not merely 
to resist and keep its hold, but to appear 
to draw or pull, in a direction opposite 
to that in which the force that acts upon 
it is applied. In the construction of 
other Iron Bridges the metal is employed 
like any common hard and bulky sub- 
stance that is capable of having its pieces 
connected together; and the several 
pieces of it are so arranged to rest and 
press against each other, as if they pos- 
sessed no other property than their soli- 
dity, extension, and weight. In the 
Southwark Bridge, for instance, we see 
the plates of iron that compose the arch 
cast on a similar plan, arranged in a like 
order, and depending, in the same way, 
upon one another, as the blocks of stone 
in the arches of Waterloo Bridge, and 
requiring, in consequence of that ar- — 
rangement, a corresponding bulk and 
strength in the piers and abutments, not 
only to bear the perpendicular pressure 
or gravity of the materials, but to afford 
an adequate resistance to what is termed 
the lateral pressure, the pressure of the 
sides of the arch or bridge upon the 
bases on which they rest. In the con- 
struction, however, of such bridges as 
are proposed to be erected at Hammer- 
smith and Rotherhithe, the iron is made 
use of so as that its property of 7ension 
should be most effectively and advanta- 
geously employed, and the pieces of 
which the structures are composed, are 
so adjusted with a view to the mutual 
dependence of the parts, and the inde- 
pendence of the whole, as to diminish 
the necessity of bulk, without injury to 
the strength of the fabrick ; and to pro- 
mote a proportional lightness in its ap- 
pearance and effect, at the same time 
it almost annihilates the occasion of the 
lateral pressure. An illustration of the 
manner in which the weight or pressure 
operates, in reference to such an arch, 
will enable the reader to perceive the 
way in which these important objects 
are attained. Let the action of an 
archer’s how be considered, if the upper 
side of the arch be pressed by the band, 
while its ends or points are resting on a 
table. The force applied upon the bow 
would 
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would produce a spread, which, in the 
case of a bridge, would be termed its 
lateral pressure, and which in that case 
would require a corresponding strength 
and resistance in the building of the 
abutments or piers. If the cord, how- 
ever, be attached to the bow, and the 
same force as before be applied to press 
it, the cord would seem to pull and 
counteract the spread to which the bow 
would be disposed, and prevent any 
lateral pressure being experienced be- 
yond its points. In the structure of an 
arch, if formed as a bow of iron, or in 
that of a bridge, composed of a series of 
such arches or bows, the like result must 
be produced, if every arch be furnished 
with its proper chord of iron, and that 
chord be, as care should be taken that 
it should be, of adequate strength. A 
familiar and accurate idea of such a 
figure may be conceived, from recollect- 
ing that of the brass segment which usu- 
ally composes part of a case of mathema- 
tical instruments. An iron structure of 
that form, if constituted so-as to be 
mace an arch of a bridge, would not, on 
any scale, require abut ments to resist its 
pressure, or the weight that might be 
laid upon it. It would rest at its points, 
wpon the upright standards that would 
be provided to support and raise it above 
the water, and would press or act upon 
them, only in a perpendicular direction, 
and in a way that could most easily and 
economicaliy be resisted. — In this man- 
ner, without entering into a detail that 
might be perplexing if not illustrated by 
visible figures, some notion, it. is appre- 
hended, inay be formed, of the shape and 
structure of an arch of such a bridge 
as is constructed on the principle of 
Tenacity ; and of the way in which it is 
supported and elevated. The same prin- 
ciple is resorted to in respect to the form 
and arrangement of the several other 
parts of the structure, wherever it is 
admissible, by giving to the iron pieces 
the shape of ribs, and connecting them 
80 as to constitute, as much as possible, 
an independent body that may rest upon 
perpendicular standards, which are to 
possess sufficient strength, but to be di- 
vested of extravagant bulk. By this 
construction, the least practicable degree 
of impediment is presented to the pas- 
sage of the waters, and the navigation 
of the river; and the greatest economy 
may be promoted in the expences of ma- 
terials and labour, and of course, of time 
and money. In the article of iron, one 
half the quantity, it is said, may be 
saved, that would be requisite to com- 
plete a bridge of the same dimensions, 
on the ordinary construction. 


At a meeting, consisting of Sir Joseph 
Banks, Messrs. Brande, Hatchett, Wol- 
laston, and Young, it was resolved: — 
1. That Mr. Stephenson is not the au- 
thor of the discovery of the fact, that an 
explosion of inflammable gas wiil not pass 
through tubes and apertures of small di- 
mensions.—2. That Mr. G. Stephenson 
was not the first to apply that principle to 
the construction of a safety lamp, none of 
the lamps which he made in the year 1815 
having been safe: and there being no evi- 
dence even of their having been made upou 
that principle.—3. That Sir Humphrey 
Davy not only discovered, independently 
of all others, and without any knowledge 
of the unpublished experiments of the late 
Mr. Tennant on flame, the principle of the 
non-communication of explosions through 
small apertures, but that he has also the 
sole merit of having first applied it to the 
very important purpose of a safety-lamp, 
which has evideatly been imitated in the 
latest lamps of Mr. George Stephenson. 

Whatever slight differences of opinion 
may exist as to the original discoverer of 
the Safety-Lamp, now become so univer- 
sal in coal-mives, no difference can exist 
as to the importance of the discovery it- 
self. As the principle upon which its safety 
depends is not perhaps so generally known, 
it may be desirable to explain it. It is 
found that gas, in a state of fame or com- 
bustion, will not pass through brass-wire 
gauze with pores of certain dimensions, 
although the gas itself, when not iv a state 
of flame, most readily passes, If a piece 
of wire-gauze be held horizontally over 
the flame of a common gas-light, now so 
common in the streets and shops, the flame 
of the gas will burn under the wire-gauze, 
but it will not pass through it in the state of 
flame. If again, whilst the wire-gauze is 
held over the flame, a candle be applied 
to the upper surface of the gauze, the gas 
passing through it will immediately kindle. 
The theory is this:—gas must be heated 
to a certain degree, either by the immedi- 
ate contact of flame or some other body, 
before it will either burn or explode; the 
gas, in passing through the wire-gauze, 
loses so much of its heat,—or, in other 
words, the wire- gauze conducts away from 
it so much of its heat,—as to cool it below 
the degree in which it will burn or explode: 
hence the important use of the safety- 
lamp, whilst burning in mixtures of at- 
mospheric air and carburetted hydrogen 
gas. The wire-gauze, with which the lamp 
is completely surrounded, cools the gas 
to a degree below the heat necessary for 
the explosion to take place; and, conse- 
quently, no explosion can happen. In no 
instance has the safety-lamp been known 
to fail in preventing explosions in coal- 
mines, whilst the workmen have continued 


to keep the wire-gauze around it. 
HISTO- 
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SELECT 


SONNET 


Writlen in August 1815, on the Banks of 


the Lake so beautifully described in Vol. 
LXXXVII. Part ii. p. 253. 


SPIRITS of Jouyson, Garerce, Gray, 
descend ; 
To *####*'s aromatic groves repair : 
Melodious Mason, Farwer, Hurp, attend, 
And thou, deep-reasoning Wanraurton, 
be there. 


Groves, where at “‘peep of dawn,” and 
“ parting day,” 
With mind enrich’d by Learning’s 
brightest page, 
Your ######® frequent bends his devious 
way, (engage. 
Whilst classic themes his ardent thoughts 
Descend, Companions of his studious hours, 
Ye who approv’d, admir’d, jis youthful 
lays ; 
Ye who, in Granta’s Academic Bowers, 
Inflam’d his daring Muse by early 


praise. 

Oh! come, and aid his Fancy’s soaring 
wing ; 

So shall Autumnal songs still vie with 
those of Spring. J.N. 


THE ELGIN MARBLES. 
ARE these the fragments of the glorious 
prime [world, 
Of that great Empire, mistress of the 
Who, Queen of Nations, bigh in air un- 


farl’d 
Her standard, and outstretch’d ber arm 
sublime ?}— [Time ; 


Yes! and they mock at all-devouring 
For oft, in anger, at yon fane he burl’d 
His iron rod, but prostrate at the shrine 
Of the Great Goddess harmlessly it fell, 
Till he, struck motionless, as with a 
spell, [divine. 
Gazed wildly, and prociaim’d the power 
Phidias! thou hast immortalized thy name 
In these thy handy-works, and they 
will tell 
Loud as ten thousand thunderings thy fame 
Wherever truth and beauty deign to 
dwell. 





CREATION. 
A literal Translation of “ @Q2XU TENEL- 
@2,, from “ Prolusiones,” p. 55. 
By R. Trevetyan, A.M. 
“ BE Licur !” the word divine rush’d 
thro’ the gloom ; [deep— 
Aud trembied thro’ its void the depthless 
Whilst calm ambrosial charm’d the am- 
bient swell 
Gent. Mac. January, 1818. 
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POETRY. 





Of night circumfluous — then slow, dim- 


ey’d light 
(For then the sun was not), sail’d thro’ the 
dark ; [gleam 


And knew not then the well-wing’d rapid 
Of radiant speed. The messenger of day 
Darts thro’ the darkness of a million 
worlds, 
Unmeasur’d darkness, as the word of God, 
Command ineffable, burst forth—the eye, 
The infant eye of newborn Nature leaps— 
The morn, the roseate queen of loveliness, 
Thro’ orient space, the vernal sweetness 
breathes [ple blush 
Nutritious temp’rature — pouring her pur- 
One joy of flow’rs, she paints her being’s 
youth. 
In pomp meridian, the golden blaze 
Fraternal marches! Hail, thou fount of 
jy, [swell 
Rolling the stream of light, thou mighty 
Of day’s one splendour, rich, eternal, flow ! 
Ocean of life unfathom’d, With the soul 
Of song the inward raptures glow’d, and 
liv’d 
In salient bosom, when first blooming shone 
The germ of sacred Light ; nor ceas’d the 
plaint, [cast 
Till Eve, ber beauteous eyelid closing, 
The sceneless shade along the sylvan 
world. [Queen, 
Dearest to deep of thought, majestic 
Darkness, march forth. Who from the 
depth of gloom 
Call’d forth our Sun? who gave him 
heav’n’s expanse, 
His golden monarchy ? to wand’ring orbs 
Who gave returning * wish? sure the 
great God [gave 
Some mystic soul, some planet instinct 
To th’ other worlds, that thro’ the waste of 
night [pos’d, 
Their varied course pursue; in them re- 
Perhaps the better sleep, no louger cloth’d 
In clay’d mortality, our being’s vest,— 
The night-ey’d vision of an earthly dream ! 
Who tried the wilderness of other gloom 
By human ken unscann’d—to whom has 
Dark 
Open’d her fold of monster-looking + eye? 
Newton, I thee invoke, that lift’st thy torch 
To wondrous night, lend me thy mansions’ 
key ! [shed, 
Did light herself such charm of wonder 
Till thine own, heav’n-directed ken, dis- 
clos’d [varied hue ? 
The Rainbow’s seven - stream’d font of 





* The centripetal force, &c. 
+ Topywros, an epithet often used with 
“ Night,” dc. 


Cleansing 
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Cleansing the film of mortal eye, thou 
shew’st 

How station’d sun, the altar central fix'd, 

Revolves unmov’d upen his circled speed, 

Whilst round his blaze the plauet chorus 
dance, 

And draw his stream in unpolluted urns, 

Spangled in diamond pureness, heav’nly 
day. [move 

In chainless chain * allur’d the footsteps 

Their golden grace, in seven-fold melody, 

To mortal ears unhear’d,—such mortal 
weight 

Our being clothes in deaf identity ! 

Wisdom unfolds the once unknown, where 


flies 
The mind’s prophetic, learn’d, conjecture ; 
suns, {renity, 


Far other suns, amidst the gloom’d se- 
Enlighten other worlds, whom minister 
Attendant moons revolving with their blaze 
Nocturnal, with their setting and their rise. 
In far recesses of the dimmest night 
Last su!len Saturn rolls the sloth of time, 
A planet exile, friendless, yet he hears 
The distant charm of harmony; whilst 
round, 
With secret bond, attraction rules unseen 
The golden belt, in native, pois'd, suspense. 
In solar font, as yet by sage unseen, 
Others their virgin purity will lave +. 
Thou star {, that bear’st our Country’s 
monarch name, 
Remotest on the confines of the gloom, 
Thou loveliest bud of chaos, gav’st new life, 
When seen, to philosophic gaze. In vain, 
Round darken’d calmness Wisdom casts 
her learn’d, [view’d 
Her optic search !—who has not shudd’ring 
The comet’s aspect, looking slaughter fell ? 
Lo! with flam’d speed he sweeps the hea- 
v’nly waste, 
Perhaps thy destin’d path,§ Eternity ! 
Perhaps uncurb’d, nor with returning might 
Of ruling law, by starry nature bound ! 
Farther I dare not search—who has not 
gaz’d, 
In icy wonder tranc’d, as he the world, 
The God reflected, views? I hear th’ one 
God, 
And from the storm hestrikes the mortal ear. 
R. Treveryan, M.A. 





THE HORSES OF LYSIPPUS. 


SUNK is the sun of Greece—but midst 
the gloom - 

Some rays of glory linger round her tomb— 

Not yet consign’d to unregarded dust, 

Still glows the magic of the breathing bust ; 





* The centripetal and centrifugal force, 
which keeps the planets in their orbs. 

+ Others will be discovered in our sys- 
tem, as the Georgium Sidus, &c. 

} Georgium Sidus, 

§ It is held that Comets move in ec- 
centric orbits, 


[Jan. 


And still display’d in animated stone, 

Lives the stern patriot’s smile—the hero's 
frown— 

Nor less, Lysippus, into fancied speed 

Kindling with ardour, springs each match- 
less steed. 

Yes, mighty Sculptor! though around 
thy grave 

The chafing storms of countless ages rave, 

Still, with the fire of well-feign’d Nature 
rife, [life ; 

The Sun’s proud coursers start to mimic 

Still each curv’d neck impatient spurns 
the rein, 

While spirit struggles through each bluod- 
less vein ; 

Glowing with life’s warm energies they 
stand, 

A proud memorial of thy Phidian hand. 

What varied grace arrests and charms the 
eye, 

The faultless form of perfect symmetry : 

The lightning living in each fiery glance— 

The mien where boldness vies with ele- 
gance— 

The nostril wide, that drinks the morning 
breeze— 

The quiv’ring ear, and mane’s long braid- 
ed tress: 

These, rich hair’d God of Splendour, these 
declare 

The curbless coursers of thy winged car *. 


Time speeds—but ages o’er each heavenly 
form 

Shed but a bue with mellower lustre warm. 

Beauteous they tread, as when in gesture 
proud 

They grac’d at once a tyrant and a god; 

E’eu Conquest paus’d ¢ amidst her murd’r- 
ous ire, 

And dropt the sword, to gaze, and to ad- 
mire. 

Lo, borne on Vict’ry’s crimson’d wing 
they come, 

To grace the Christian patriots holy tomb f. 

Types of those viewless steeds that whirl’d 
on high 

His car of glory to th’ exulting sky. 

Sad rose that morn, when o’er the Adrian 
tide, 

The warrior eagle wav’d bis wing of pride ; 

Though peace, in seeming, tranquilliz’d 
his gaze, [embrace §. 

Yet treach’ry lurk’d in friendship’s feign’d 

With many a ling’ring look of silent pain, 

Meek child of Heaven, they quit thy holy 
fane, 

To swell the lust of conquest, and record 

The lawless triumphs of a despot’s sword, 





* They were harnessed by Nero to the 
Chariot of the Sun. 
+ At the taking of Constantinople. 
t Church of St. Mark at Venice. 
§ Invasion of the Venetian States by 
the French. 
And 
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And grace, where Seine rolls her polluted 
tide 
No saint, no martyr, but a homicide, 


But list—that shout from subject Gallia’s 
shore 

Tells that the scepter’d Murderer’s sway 
is o’er, 

Venice,exult! condemn’d no more to roam, 

They spring exulting to their weli-known 
home— 

And oh! may Freedom’s hallowing light 
be shed, 

A guardian halo o’er each deathless head. 


————————— 


Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Jan. 1. 
N the 23d Dec. last, the two ladies who 
performed the female characters in the 
Play and Farce, acted by private geutie- 
men at our Theatre last March for the 
benefit of the Poor, took their benefit 
with the same Play and Farce before a 
fall and genteel audience. In the course 
of the evening, Mrs. Shuter (late Miss 
Willis) with much and marked propriety, 
recited the following Appress, written by 
Joun F. M. Dovastodx, Ese. who had on 
the former occasion written and spoken an 
appropriate Prologue in the character of 
Prospero. See vol. LXXXVII. i. 255, 
I trust from the favourable applause with 
which it was received, and from its con- 
nexion with a circumstance our Town is 
proud to commemorate, you will allow it 
a corner in your National Chronicle. 
Yours, &c, SALOPIeENSIS, 
WHEN Hydra Poverty, with chilly stings, 
Darken’d our Land on . demon-pointed 
wings, 
And strove awhile to earth her loathsome 
lair 
Within these Severn-circled walls so fair, 
*Twas here Ye crowding met last Winter's 
night, [bright, 
All —ali — in virtues warm, and vestures 
Call’d byyour youthful Heralds to this stage, 
For the sad Poor the noble war to wage. 
Scar’d by your pow’r, and at your pre- 


sence aw’d, 

(Not by our arts, or ProsPero’s rhymes 
and rod,) 

The lanky Fiend her vampire-pennons 
spread, [fled ; 


Sluag up her slacken’d length, and yelling 
While poor-men shouting, peal’d their 
blessings true, 
And poor-men’s hearts by thousands 
pray’d for you. 
That brilliant night, by you so briiliant 
made, 
We sister Thespians lent our little aid, 
And wear to-nigbt the wreaths your He- 
ralds wore, 
Asking your alms again, to aid—the poor ! 
You,—Actors young,— if inthese groups 
ye are, [aware 
We thank not for your plaudits :—well 
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That night while on these curtain’d boarda 
ye dwelt, 
The one, the warm desire to please ye felt, 
Will prompt you now instinctive praise to 
give 
To us, that by those very efforts live, 
Fated around the rolling year to feel, 
Trembling, each fearful turn of “ For- 
TuNe’s Wueet.” 
But ve, that never trode such walks as 
these, 
Nor felt that sole solicitude to please, 
If by your bands kind plaudits are decreed, 
We hold such plaudits Charity indeed. 
( Miss Waterson enters here.) 
Come, my fair Colleague, meet these 
generous ranks, 
And mix with mine all courteous cordial 
thanks, 
Assur’d that humble Hope, and Zeal sin- 


cere, 
May always find a fit Tribunal—here. 
J. F. M. D. 





LINES 
Written at Melksham in October 1817. 
MELKSHAM ! thy healing waters claim 
No secondary meed of fame ; 
Where rival qualities combine — 
The tonic steel, and soft saline : 
Bathonia — (boast of elder days, 
Eliciting e’en Roman praise) 
Bathonia, views with glad surprize 
Thy health-restoring springs arise; 
Nor deems their properties outdone, 
By Tunbridge, or by Leamington,— 
Ne’er may their salutary powers 
Be check’d by insalubrious hours! 
Ne’er may thy smiling precincts be 
Haunts of the sons of chance and glee, 
And scenes of midnight revelry ! 
So shall the sober-minded share 
Thy uncontaminated air ; 
And quaff secure, with potent spell, 
The liquid treasure of the well ; 
Returning to their lov’d compeers 
With life renew’d, and added years. 
D, Capaner. 





GENUFLEXION; 
or, a Hint To Tue Lapies, 


Let Fashion’s influence on your mind 
To worldly matters be confin’d. 


HERE was a time, when every maid, 
Av1 wife, and widow, kneeling pray’, 
And (spite of irreligious men) 
I hope such times may come again, 
But now, as if in box, or pit, 
For one that kneels, a hundred sit, 
In vain the Esculapian tribe 
Their soothing unguents may prescribe, 
The parts affected to anoint, 
And lubricate each stubborn joint ; 
For here, alas! | grieve to find 
The cause is seated in the mind ; 
Which, 












~ 
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Which, ere the patient is restor’d, 
Must be, with careful eye, explor’d. 
Say then, ye Fair, have flattering swains 
Pronounc’d you free from mortal stains ? 
Have you, in courtly phrase, been told, 
That creatures of celestial mould, 
Who of devotion feel a sensé, 
With forms and rubrick may dispense ? 
You say, ‘‘ The question is absurd ; 
What Swain éo us vouchsafes a word ? 
So far from flattering, Swains require 
That Nymphs advance, while they retire. 
By Burke so truly was it said 
* The age of chivalry is fled.’” 
Where, then, good Ladies, must be sought 
The cause, which such a change hath 
wrought ? 
Is your Religion in the wane? 
Yield sacred thoughts, to thoughts pro- 
fane ? 

You answer, ‘‘ No; we still adore, 
Aud worship God, as heretofore.” 
Yet, one more question,—frankly say, 
Doth Fashion lead you thus astray ? 
What !—no reply !—the case is plain: 
You heedless join her giddy train, 
Nor e’er reflect, as down you glide, 
That thus your Maker is defied. 
Have thee my strains conviction wrought ? 
(I see you shudder at the thought ;) 
Then, lowly bending, as of yore, 
Forgiveness, on your knees, implore : 
Nor ever but with rev’rence due 
Dare your Petitions to renew; 
So may, when you invoke the skies, 
Your prayers in grateful incense rise ! 
So may you gain that blest abode, 
You now aspire to a-la-mode. 

One or Tur Op Scuoor. 


FABLE. 
A MAN of fancy and of wit, 
With more of these than sense, 
Thought on a method be had hit, 
With fuel to dispense. 
What was more vulgar than a grate, 
Cramm’d full of blocks and coal ? 
It was a thing at any rate 
Unworthy of Ais soul. 





Behold the glorious orb of day, 
Pure source of light and heat! 
Would he not lend a gracious ray 
To dress a joint of meat? 
With this idea in his brain, 
He every thought collected, 
Till reason told bim it was plain 
That rays might be reflected. 
Full of the thought he took his pot, 
And plac’d it on the ground ; 
A dozen mirrors free from spot 
Were all arravg’d around. 
Of each, he mark’d with care the focus, 
As round they stood in file ; 
There plac’d the pot, and, hocus pocus, 
Expected it to boil. 





Then watch’d to see a bubble rise, 
As proof of heat imparted ; 

And on the surface fix’d his eyes 
Uatil bis eye-balls smaried. ‘ 


No bubble rose. The sun was setting, 
To close the anxious scene ; 

And, spite of watehing and of fretting, 
His appetite grew keen. 


His theory is at an end, 

Which makes him sore!y smart; 
And his Philosophy must bend 

To cookmaid’s vulgar art. 


And must he condescend at last 
To dine like vulgar folk ; 

And deign to eat of a repast 
Drest over coals and smoke ? 


“Yes, Betty, come and light the fire, 
And make the ketile boil ; 

Or I of hunger shall! expire, 
And all the meat will spoil.” 


She waits not to be summon’d twice, 
But straight his call obeys ; 

Brings wood and coal, and in a trice 
The whole is in a blaze. 


The kettle boils; the meat is drest, 
And quickly sent to table ; 

He swallow’d it with wondrous zest, 
And so concludes the fable. 


Learn from this tale that wit may shine, 
But be it not forgot, 

That if you also wish to dine, 
It will not boil the pot. Quis? 


eS 


On Wittsam Luxmore, Apothecary. 
By Cunisrorner Jonzs, 
Journeyman Woolcomber at Crepirox. 
(Written fifty years ago.) 

O# say, Billy Bolus, of wonders thou 


wonder ! 


Thou shadow of manhood, dame Natare’s - 


worst blunder, 

Say, why do yeu screw up your delicate 
snout, 

And make at our fragrance so cursed 
a rout ? 

Old Galen, amidst all his medical toil, 

Ne’er dreamt of a nuisance arising from 
oil. 

Hippocrates too, if inform’d, would at 
once 

Disclaim such descendants, aad style thee 
a dunce, 

To teach all pretenders to medical skill 

That thy weakoess still reigns spite of 
potion and pill. 

The sages of old with one voice did agree 

That io all Nature’s system no vacuum 
could be ; 

But at once they’d pronounce their phi- 
losophy null, 

Did they know the vast void in thy shop 
and thy skull, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Jan. 27. 

At 3 o’clock the Abp. of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Mon- 
trose, the Eari of Westmoreland, and the 
Earl of Harrowby, took their seats as 
Commissioners, for the opening of the 
present Session. A Message by Sir T. 
Tyrwhitt being sent to the Commons, Mr. 
Speaker, attended by a number of mem- 
bers, appeared accordingly, when the 
Lord Chancellor delivered the following 
Speech : 

My ‘Lords, and Gentlemen, 

We are commanded by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent to inform you, that 
it is with great concern that he is obliged 
to announce to you the continuance of his 
Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

The Prince Regent is persuaded that 
you will deeply participate in the affliction 
with which his Royal Highness has been 
visited, by the calamitous and untimely 
Death of his beloved and only child the 
Princess Charlotte. 

Under this awful dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, it has been a soothinz consola- 
tion to the Prince Regent’s heart, io re- 
ceive from all descriptions of his Majesty’s 
Subjects the most cordial assurances, both 
of their just sense of the loss which they 
have sustained, and of their sympathy 
with his paternal sorrow: and, amidst his 
own sufferings, his Royal Highness has 
not been unmindful of the effect which 
this sad event must have on the interests 
and future prospects of the Kingdom. 

We are commanded to acquaint you, 
that the Prince Regent continues to re- 
ceive from Foreign Powers the strongest 
assurances of their friendly disposition to- 
wards this Country, and of their desire to 
maintain the general tranquillity. 

His Royal Highness has the satisfaction 
of being able to assure you, that the con- 
fidence which he has invariably felt in the 
stability of the great sources of our Na- 
tional prosperity has not been disap- 
pointed. 

The improvement which has taken place 
in the course of the last year, in almost 
every branch of our Domestic Industry, 
and the present state of Public Credit, af- 
ford abundant proof that the difficulties 
under which the Country was labouring 
were chiefly to be ascribed to temporary 
causes. 

So important a change could not fail to 
withdraw from the disaffected the principal 
means of which they had availed them- 
selves for the purpose of fomenting a spirit 


of discontent, which unhappily led to acts 
of insurrection and treason: And his Royal 
Highness entertains the most confident ex- 
pectation, that the state of peace and tran- 
quillity to which the Couatry is now re- 
stored, will be maintained against ali at- 
tempts to disturb it, by the persevering 
vigilance of the magistracy, and by the 
loyalty and good sense of the people. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

The Prince Regent has directed the Es- 
timates for the current year to be laid be- 
fore yoa, 

His Royal Highness recommends to your 
continaed attention the state of the Pub- 
lic Income and Expenditure; and he is 
most happy in being able to acquaint you, 
that, since you were last assembied in Par- 
liament, the Revenue has been iu a state 
of progressive improvement in its most im- 
portant branches. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

We are commanded by the Prince Re- 
gent to inform you, that he has concluded 
Treaties with the Courts of Spain and Por- 
tugal, on the important subject of the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade. 

His Royal Highness has directed that a 
Copy of the former Treaty should be im- 
mediately laid before you; and he will 
order a similar communication to be made 
of the latter Treaty, as soon as the ratifi- 
cation of it shall have been exchanged. 

In these Negociations it has been his 
Royal Highness’s endeavour, as far as 
circumstances would permit, to give ef- 
fect to the recommendations contained in 
the joint Addresses of the two Houses of 
Parliament: And his Royal Highness has 
a full reliance on your readiness to adopt 
such measures as may be necessary for 
fulfilling the engagement into which he 
has entered for that purpose, 

The Prince Regent has commanded us 
to direct your particular attention to the 
deficiency which has so long existed in the 
number of places of Pablic Worship be- 
longing to the Established Church, when 
compared with the increased and increas- 
ing population of the Country. 

His Royal Highness most earnestly re- 
commends this important subject to your 
early consideration, deeply impressed, as 
he has no doubt you are, with a just sense 
of the many blessings which this Country 
by the favour of Divine Providence has 
enjoyed; and with the conviction, that the 
religious and moral habits of the people 
are the most sure and firm foundation of 
National Prosperity. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 





FRANCE. 

By a projet de loi, adopted ou the 22d 
ult. the Finance Minister has obtained a 
provisional credit for 200,000,000 francs, 
(8,500,000/.) granted in anticipation of 
6-12ths of the taxes of 1818, which are to 
be assessed on the scale of the present 
year. This scheme is both a consequence 
and a proof of the immediate pressure on 
the French treasury. 

The Moniteur lately contained two Royal 
Ordinances; the one, for reducing the 
number of Officers of the Royal Corps of 
Engineers ; the other, for establishing a 
preparatory Military School in France. 
In this school, the pupils are to consist of 
two classes—the sons of meritorious offi- 
cers in indigent circumstances, and those 
of persons who wish to have their children 
educated for the army ; the former to be 
mstructed at the public charge, the latter 
at the expence of their relatives. 

The long-debated law upon the Liberty 
of the Press has been carried; but by a 
very small majority—only eleven votes ; 
the numbers being 122t0 111. The great 
question of Trial by Jury, which was con- 
tained in the 12th article, gave rise to an 
animated discussion ; the result was, that 
the trial by the Correctional Police was 
established, and that by Jury set aside. 

The King has warned, within these few 
days, persons of the Court, and princi- 
pally those who sit in the Chamber of 
Peers, to take care how they vote against 
projects of laws or measures of his Minis- 
ters, on peril of being disgraced ! 

The Duke de Fitzjames has been pro- 
hibited by Lovis XVIII. from appearing 
at Court, in consequence of his having 
published an intended speech on the law 
respecting the Journals, full of abuse 
against the Ministers. 

The rumours are sti!l reiterated, of ap- 
— from the French Government to 

relieved, in the ensuing spring, from 
the burden of the Army of Occupation, 
The Allied Powers, it is added, have sig- 
nified their disposition to yield to these 
entreaties, when France has fulfilied all 
her engagements, aud when they are sa- 
tisfied that tranquillity and order are 
firmly re-established. 

Maubreuil, whose case has excited much 
of the public attention, is stated to have 
made his escape from the prison at Douay, 
where he was confined, 

The Quotidienne French paper contains 
the following amusing paragraph :—‘ The 
Archdukes Jobn and Lewis have given 
permission to a German journalist to pub- 
lish some extracts from a journal which 
they kept during their stay in England. 


These Princes examined with care the En- 
glish manufactures and agriculture: they 
give also some details as to the style of 
living in the upper classes, which are not 
within the reach of all travellers. The 
magnificent interior of the country seats, 
the taste of the furniture, the amiable and 
decorous freedom of their conversations, 
the interest which the women excite, as 
much by their cultivated minds as by their 
charms—these are the points which strack 
these illustrious travellers during their 
abode in the country. It is there, say 
they, that you should study the high so- 
ciety of England, and even the character 
of all its gentlemen. London is merely a 
large inn; it is at his country-house that 
the Englishman is hospitable and ami- 
able. The Archdukes describe the man- 
ner of dining at the Marqius of Anglesea’s. 
It presents a novelty for our gourmands ; 
after * soup they took cold punch. A ce- 
lebrated agriculturist, the Chevalier Se- 
bright, had the Princes for his guests, and 
showed them his numerous machines. 
Miss Sebright is a savante (a scientific 
lady); she made an experiment in gal- 
vanism before the Archdukes, with a lit- 
tle galvanic battery. The Chevalier Se- 
bright grows such enormous turnips, that 
one day he sent to his sister 19 partridges 
in the hollow of one of these roots.” 
NETHERLANDS, 

The Dutch papers lately announced 
some intended regulations in the tea-trade. 
The plan is now matured; and when we 
reflect how much that beverage is in use, 
may be considered as likely to have a 
great effect upon general commerce. It 
is proposed to throw open the trade from 
China, and the Dutch East Indies; thus 
abolishing all exclusive rights and mono- 
polies, and leaving every subject of the 
King of the Netherlands at liberty to im- 
port this article. The projet of the law 
for this purpose is now under discussion 
in the Dutch Legislative Body, and is 
likely to be carried by a great majority. 
In this arrangement, the Dutch appear 
anxious to profit by our experience, and 
to adopt our policy. The duties on im- 
portation proposed by the Dutch projet 
are so low, as to afford a violent tempta- 
tion to smuggling in this country, should 
our present high rate of duties continue. 

It appears, that the Prince of Orange 
has been re-invested with all the places 





* However new this may be to foreign 
gourmacds, it is a very old custom in Eng- 
land, to take cold punch with turtle soup ; 
and that, we suppose, is the soup here 
spoken of. 
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and offices which he held before the 15th 
of November, at which time his resigna- 
tion was accepted. 

A Dutch mail states, that Count Goltz, 
late Commissary-General of the War De- 
partment, is to be indemnified for the loss 
of his office by an embassy to some Ger- 
man Court. 


SPAIN ann PORTUGAL. 


The Madrid Gazette of the 1ith Decem- 
ber, contains accounts from Algiers of the 
16th Nov. presenting some frightful de- 
tails of the calamities which afflict that 
wretched city. Pestilence and famine are 
daily diminishing the population. The 
Dey, warned by the fate of his prede- 
cessors, removed his family on the night 
of the Stst October, with all the treasures 
and arms, to the fortress of Alcazava, a 
regular work which commanded every 
street of the capital. This change of re- 
sidence was a death-blow to the tyranny of 
the Turkish soldiers, who nevertheless at- 
tempted a seditious movement; but six 
of the ringleaders were seized and be- 
headed. 

Ferdinand last month issued a decree, 
prohibiting Spanish subjects from trading 
in slaves on the coast of Africa north of 
the line, under a penalty of transportation 
for ten years to the Philippines (the pro- 
hibition to take effect immediately); and 
restricting the duration of the trade south 
of the line, on the same coasts, to two 
years and five months from the date of 
the decree. 

The Portuguese Government have a 
most summary and decisive mode of col- 
lecting taxes. Within a few weeks, the 
Regency issued a proclamation for a “ vo- 
luntary contribution” of four millions of 
crowns.—Some merchants at Lisbon, who 
understood the true meaning of the pro- 

| diately contributed ; but 





c tion, 
the amount of the contribution was trivial 
compared to the sum required. The Re- 
gency, therefore, forthwith appointed a 
commission of twelve from among the con- 
tributing merchants, with directions to 
make out a list of all the capitalists in 
Portugal. At the head of this commission 
is Senor Payo, who was the principal Por- 
tuguese agent of Lord Wellington while 
at Lisbon; and the Judge Pedro Duerte 
is attached to the commission, with au- 
thority to order the confiscation of the 
property of any capitalist who does not 
promptly subscribe to the “ voluntary con- 
tribution” required by the Government, in 
such a proportion as the commissioners 
may think proper to adjudge. This ex- 
traordinary contribution is specifically re- 
quired for the use of the King of Portuga!, 
who, it seems, caunot find money enough 
in the Brazils to support the splendour of 
his Court. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Gustavus Adolphus, late King of Swe- 
den, has requested the right of citizenship 
from the council of Basle, in Switzerland. 


ITALY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Herries and Capt. 
Gordon, R. N. were attacked in their way 
to Naples, between Terracina and Fondi, 
by banditti, on the evening of the 12th of 
December. The first act of the villains 
was, to fire upon the postilion without 
previous warning. He fell, mortally 
wounded. They then proceeded to rifle 
the travellers, and took from them their 
watches, money, &c. The banditti were 
divided into two parties; one of which 
was immediately active in the attack and 
robbery, while the other remained in re- 
serve at a short distance ; and their num- 
ber was so considerable, that Lieut-col. 
Herries and his companion must be coa- 
sidered as owing their lives to their being 
unprepared to offer any resistance. They 
suffered little personal violence, and were 
allowed, when the plunder was finished, to 
proceed on their journey; their servant 
taking the place of the postilion, who was 
conveyed to Fondi in the carriage. 

A violent earthquake, accompanied by 
an inundation of the sea, is said to have 
taken place near Athens; in which 5,000 
of the inhabitauts of Vostissa, near that 
city, perished. 

A Milan paper of Dec. 6, announces, 
that the villa of Este, belonging to the 
Princess of Wales, upon the lake of Como, 
is to be sold, with all its dependencies. 


GERMANY, 

We learn from German papers, that 
the Opposition Journal of Weimar bas 
been suppressed by authority. ‘This little 
State has for a considerable time en- 
grossed no small share of the attention of 
the Courts of Germany. The Austrian 
Gover t has recalled all its youth 
studying at the Weimar University of 
Jena; and the arrangements entered into 
between that Government and Prussia to 
adopt measures for the purpose of op- 
posing a powerful barrier to the licence of 
the press, as it is called, may be consi- 
dered as more particularly levelled against 
this little State. It is presumed, that by 
the Constitution of Weimar the Grand 
Dake has the power of suspending jour- 
nals without trial, and that this act there- 
foré is not a stretch of authority. It had 
been confidently predicted in some of the 
Continental papers, that the Ruler of 
Weimar, however desirous of affording 
protection to independent journalists, 
would be obliged at last to give way to 
the incessant demands of his more arbi- 
trary neighbours. The cause of the sup- 
pression of the journal in question is nut 
stated ; but an article lately appeared ia 
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it, concerning the revenues of the kingdom 
of Hanover, broadly insinuating that they 
were misapplied by the Government, which 
is suspected to have been chiefly insyru- 
mental to it. The following is one of the pas- 
sages of the noxious article referred to: — 

“We pay now more duties and taxes 
than in the Westphalian time; and yet 
the purse both of individuals and of the 
State is more empty. Tribute is no 
longer paid. We have a Court only by 
name. The army is equipped and clothed 
by England, without our paying any 
thing. The officers who were in the 
English service, and are now on half-pay, 
draw large sums from England, which 
come into cwculation here. We may 
reckon too, that prize-money to the 
amount of more than a million of dollars, 
has this year come to Hanover. We 
have received considerable sums of French 
contribution-money. Instead of paying 
any part of the national debt, even the 
interest of the debt has not been duly 
paid. Query—What becomes of the 
money ?” 

From Prague it is said, that for the 
current year all the following newspapers 
are prohibited from being circulated 
throughout Bohemia; and, we thence in- 
fer, throughout the whole of the Austrian 
States, viz.— The New Rhenish Mercury, 
the Opposition Papers, The Neuwied Ga- 
zeite; all papers printed in the Nether- 
lands in the French language; all the 
Polish newspapers, and Nuremberg Cor- 
respondent. It is impossible to offer 
stronger evidence of the blind policy of 
certain states, than their determimation to 
withhold from the people all means of free 
discussion. 

The accounts from different quarters of 
Germany speak of a great number of 
robbers and incendiaries ; who are or- 
ganized in banditti, and commit the 
greatest excesses. Several chateaux and 
other dwellings have been destroyed by 
incendiaries in Franconia. 

According to an article from Frankfort, 
some new league is on the tapis between 
all the Christian Powers, founded on the 
principles of the Holy Alliance. 

The Prussian Colonel Massenbach, who 
has been so long confined iv the fortress 
of Custrin, has been sentenced, by the 
Court-martial that tried him, to four 
years imprisonment. 

The German Gazettes have revived the 
report, that a kingdom of Armenia will 
be created, with the consent of Russia, 
Turkey, and Persia. 

The Austrian Government appears to 
be making arrangements for the purpose 
of opening and extending a commerce with 
the United States of America. 

SWEDEN. 
By a document signed by the King of 
9 


Sweden, on the events which have taken 
place since the last Diet, and on the gene- 
ral state and prospects of the Kingdom, it 
appears that a Treaty of Commerce bas 
been concluded between Sweden and the 
United States; anda Treaty with Russia 
respecting the commercial relations be- 
tween Sweden and Finland, her former 
province. Prussia has made considerable 
progress in paying up the sums agreed 
upon as an indeminity to Sweden for the 
loss of Pomerania. The Swedish reve- 
nue of cusioms has improved, and ber fo- 
reign debt has every where been dis- 
charged or diminished. 
RUSSIA. 

From Russia we are informed, that coal 
has been found in the environs of Toula, 
the great centre of Muscovite manufac- 
turing industry ; and that, through the 
agency of the Count De Lieven, a party of 
Scotchmen have been engaged to carry on 
the necessary works. 

The Emperor of Russia has invited two 
learned Frenchmen into his dominions, to 
promote the study ef the Oriental lan- 
guages among his subjects. 

The Emperor is also stated to have or- 
dered the Treaty, called the Holy Alli- 
ance, to be read annually in all the 
Churches of the Empire, on the anniver- 
sary of the day of its signature. 

An article from Petersburgh speaks of a 
proposal afloat among the Members of the 
Holy Alliance to put down all smuggling ; 
such practices being directly opposite to 
the spwit of Christianity. 

The following article appears in the Rus- 
sian Court Calendar: ‘ Three hundred 
and fifty-five years have elapsed since all 
the Russian provinces were united under 
one Government, during which period the 
Russian frontiers have been from time to 
time extended, without a single instance 
in Russian history of a cession of terri- 
tory.” —The acquisitions of territory made 
by Russia took place as follows: Siberia, 
in 1575; Little Russia, in 1644; Livonia 
and Esthonia, in 1710; White Russia, in 
1772; the Crimea, in 1783; Lithuania 
and Courland, in 1793; the remainder of 
Poland, in 1795 ; Georgia, iv 1801; Bialy- 
stock, in 1807; Fimland, in 1809; and 
the Duchy of Warsaw, in 1815, 

According to a list officially published 
in Russia, of the number of deaths in 
1815, there were 613 persons above 100 
years of age, viz. 209 above 105 years 
old, 123 above 110, 72 above 115, 31 
above 120, 13 above 125, 6 above 130, 
and | of 155 years of age. 

In the evening of the 2ist of Dec. a 
splendid ball was given by the nobility of 
Moscow, in honour of the birth-day of the 
Grand Duke Michael, who arrived there 
the preceding day from his tour to the 
Southern Provinces. The ball was —= 
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with a Polonaise by the Emperor and the 
Empress Dowager; after which, the Em- 
peror continued to dance with various la- 
dies for three hours. The number of per- 
sons present upon this occasion, including 
Prince William of Prussia, was 5550. The 
ball was followed by a grand supper, and 
the company did not break up unui three 
in the morning. 

The art of lithography (engraving on 
stone) has lately been introduced into the 
offices fur the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs in Russia. It is employed for circu- 
lars addressed to diplomatic agents; and 
the number of copying-clerks has in con- 
seq uence been considerably diminished. 

From Waisaw we are informed, that the 
Polish troops, hitherto maintained by the 
Russian treasury, are henceforth to be 
paid by Poland herself: it is conjectured, 
that an expence of about forty millions of 
florins will thus be incurred by the latter 
kingdom, 

ASIA. 

The ship Wabash, Capt. Grant, of Ba!- 
timore, arrived in Macoa Roads (Canton 
river) from Smyrna, on the 18th of May 
last. The Captain proceeded to Canton 
to inquire the markets, leaving the two 
mates and 13 others to take care of the 
vessel. On the 24th, she was boarded by 
the crew of a Lad:oon boat, to the number 
of from 25 to 30, under pretence of putting 
a pilot on board. After amusing the offi- 
cers until dark, they commenced an at- 
tack on them and the people with long 
kuives; killed Mr. Hall, the first mate, 
and three seamen, outright; mortally or 
badly wounded the other mate, and two of 
the seamen; and compelled two others, 
boys, to jump overboard — one of which, 
after having been seven hours in the water, 
was saved. The surviving crew retreated 
to the forecastle ; but were compelled, by 
threats to burn the vessel, to come on deck, 
and disclose where the money was stowed 
away. ‘The Ladroons then secured about 
10,000 dollars in specie, 35 chests of 
Opium, and other property, the whole 
amounting to nearly 50,000 dollars. Mr. 
Cashing, and other American residents in 
Canton, were taking measures to obtain 
restitution from the Chinese Government 
for this robbery in their waters, but their 
success was doubted. 

One of the American Papers contains 
the following extract from the Calcuéta 
Gazette ou the 28th of August: “ The 
Pindarees are still ranging the country, 
and committing the most horrid exeesses 
among the peasants, by the indiscriminate 
butchery of men, women, and children, 
and bearing the latter in triumph on 
their spikes.” 

The American ship Two Brothers, re- 
ceutly arrived at Portsmouth from Bata- 
via, with a cargo of coffee, in bn k, bound 
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to Holland, left on the 9th of September ; 
and reports, that the whole Island of Am- 
boyna, excepting’a very smal! part, was in 
the hands of the Iosurgents (natives). 
A detachment of troops had been sent 
from Batavia, to endeavour to suppress 
the revolt, 

A Courier, lately dispatched by the Bri- 
tish resident at Bagdad everiand to Con- 
Stantinople, is stated to have been mur- 
dered near Mossul, and robbed of his dis- 
patches, 

AFRICA, 

Extract of a letter from the Agent to 
Lioyd’s at the Cape of Good Hope, dated 
Nor. 15, 1817: * The following most dar- 
ing instance of piracy was committed in 
our harbour on the 11th inst, viz.: The 
Elizabeth, White, lying at anchor off Ro- 
biu Island, with about 120 tons of oil on 
board, was boarded at about one A.M. by a 
party of armed deserters from his Majes- 
ty’s 10th regiment, and convicts, about 
twelve in number, 2. e, five soldiers and 
seven convicts, who, after securing the 
hatches, &c. obtained possession of the 
ship, and in the same instant cut the 
cables, loosed the sails, and, favoured by a 
strong S. E, wind, succeeded in carrying 
her off, at six A.M. The Captain and 
crew having refused to listen to their invi- 
tation to join them in their piratical under- 
taking, with the exception of the mate, 
were permitted to leave the ship in the 
boat, which reached Robin Island in safety 
about four o’clock the same day.” 

Letters and Papers, to the 18th of No- 
vember, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
state, that Government had ordered sur- 
veys to be made of the coast lying to the 
East, where there jis a very extensive dis- 
trict producing the finest wheat. So flat- 
tering are the future prospects, that about 
300 emigrants had lateiy arrived at the 
Cape from the Northera parts of England, 
to take the management and direction of 
the extensive agricultural districts, His 
Majesty’s ship Dispatch, commanded by 
Sir Jahleel Brenton, had been sent by the 
Governor to open the navigation of the 
river, to complete the surveys, to fix upon 
is a harbour, and found the new Colony.— 
Sir J. Brenton had ascertained, that there 
a good harbour in the Knysva, on the 
Eastern coast of Cape Town.— We are 
sorry to find, that both the Papers from 
the Cape, and the private letters, confirm 
the accounts already received, that the 
Dutch bad committed great excesses in 
their restored Colonies. — The immediate 
cause of the revolt at Saporana was, that 
the Dutch resident had ordered a woman 
to be flogged naked in the bazaar. The 
murder of the gutive (prisoners) at Java 
is also mentioned, 

A letter from Sierra Leone mentions the 
return to that place of the British scienti- 
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fic expedition for exploring the interior of 
Africa. They were completely unsuccess- 
ful; having advanced only about 150 
miles into the interior, from Rio Nunez. 
Their progress was there stopped by a 
chief of the country; and after unavailing 
endeavours, for the space of four months, 
to obtain liberty to proceed, they aban- 
doned the enterprize, and returned, 
Nearly all the animals died. Several of- 
ficers died; and, what is remarkable, but 
one private, besides one drowned, of 
about 200. Captain Campbell died two 
days after their return to Rio Nunez, aud 
was buried, with another officer, in the 
same spot where Major Pediie and one of 
his officers were buried on their advance. 
AMERICA. 

The Message of the President of the 
United States, Mr, Monro, was trans- 
mitted to both Houses of Congress on the 
2d ult. These documents, being more 
communicative, as to facts, than most 
official productions of the Old,World, ne- 
ver fail to excite a corresponding interest 
amongst all commercial nations. The 
Message commences as follows : 

** Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and of 
the House of Representatives,—At no pe- 
riod of our political existence had we so 
much cause to felicitate ourselves at the 
prosperous and happy condition of our 
country: the abundant fruits of the earth 
have filled it with plenty. Ao extensive 
and profitable commerce has greatly aug- 
Wented our revenue. The public credit 
has attained an extraordinary elevation. 
Our preparations for defence, in case of 
future wars, from which, by the expe- 
rience of all nations, we ought not to ex- 
pect to be exempted, are advancing under 
a well-digested system, with all the dis- 
patch which so important a work will ad- 
mit, Our free Government, founded on 
the interest and affections of the people, 
has gained, and is dajly gaining, strength, 
Local jealousies are rapidly yielding to 
more generous, evlarged, and enlightened 
views of national policy. For advantages 
so numerous and highly important, it is 
our duty to unite in grateful acknowledg- 
ments to that Omnipoteet Beimg from 
whom they are derived; and in unceasing 
prayer, that He will endow us with virtue 
and strength to maintain and band them 
down, in their utmost purity, to our 
latest posterity.” 

From these topicks Mr. Mooro turns to 
foreign relations, taking England first. 
‘He states, that by common agreement, 
after some negociation, the British and 
American naval armament on the Lakes 
was to be reduced; on Lake Champlain 
to a single vessel; on Lake Onta:io to 
one; Lakes Erie and the Upper Lakes, 
two; to be armed with one cannon only ; 
and that all the other vessels, ef which 
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exact lists were to be interchanged, should 
be forthwith dismantled. The force kept 
up was to be applied exclusively to inter- 
nal purposes; and the arrangement to 
stand good until six months notice on ei- 
ther side of a wish to dissolve it should 
have expired. The Commissioners under 
the fourth article of the treaty of Ghent 
had agreed, with regard to the Passama- 
quoddy islends, that each Government 
should retain the islands which it was pos- 
sessed of before the late war. The ques- 
tion as to the other boundaries yet re- 
mained unsettled, England having re- 
fused to extend to her Colonies the provi- 
sions of a treaty, by which the commerce 
between the ports of Great Britain and 
the United States had been placed on a 
footing, it is hinted by the President that 
America should take some further steps 
for the ** protection and improvement of 
her navigation.” 

The negociations with the Court of Ma- 
drid are spoken of in a less measured 
strain. The alleged crimes of the Spa- 
niards against American commerce have 
never been redressed; and Spaim is ac- 
cused of studiously spinning out the di- 
plomatic intercourse upon the matters 
under discussion. ‘The mission of three 
distinguished c:tizens on board a ship of 
war to South America, and the neutral 
policy protessed by the President, may 
be construed so as to aunounce almost in 
pesitive terms a determination to acknow- 
ledge the insurgent states, Ameiia Island 
is claimed as belonging to the United 
States by gecgraphical position ; and Gal- 
vestouwn, on the Guiph of Mexico, is con- 
tended for as American ground, by virtue 
of the bargain for Louisiana. Smuggling, 
and various descriptions of irregularity in 
the unauthorized captors of ihe-e two 
posts, are added asa collateral justifica- 
tion of the orders which have been issued 
to seize them on the part of the North 
American Government. The relations 
with Europe remain unchanged; and 
peace has been preserved with the states 
of Barbary, and with the Indians. ‘i hus 
ends that portion of the Message with 
which foreigners are ostensibly and di- 
rectly conceraed, 

The President now calls the attention of 
Congress to the internal concerns of the 
country, which he states as peculiarly 
gratifying. 

“ After satisfying the appropriations 
made by law for the support of the civil 
government ; and of the military and na- 
vai establishments, embracing suitable 
provision for fortifications and for the gra 
dual increase of the navy, paying the iv- 
terest of the public debt, and extunguish- 
ing more than eighteen millions of the 
principal within the present year, it is es- 
timated that a balance of more than six 
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millions of dollars will remain in the Trea- 
sury On the lst day of January, applica- 
ble tothe current serviceof the ensuingyear. 

“The payment into the Treasury dar- 
ing the year 1818, on ac t of i t 
and tonnage, resulting principally trom 
duties which have accrued in the preseat 
year, may be fairly estimated at tweny 
millions of dollars; internal revenues at 
2,500,000 ; public lands at 1,500,000 ; bank 
dividends and incidental receipts at 
500,000 ; making, in the whole, 24,500,000 
dollars, 

“The anoual permanent expenditure 
for the support of the civil government, 
and of the army and navy, as now esta- 
blished by law, amounts to 11,800,000; 
and for the sinking fund, to 10,000,0004. ; 
making in the whole 21,800,000; leaving 
an annual excess of revenue beyoud the 
expeuditure of 2,700,000 dollars, exclu- 
sive of the balauce estimated tu be in the 
Treasury on the ist day of January, 1818.” 

The President speaks highly of the suc- 
cess of the negociations with the Indians, 
by which a great extent of Indian land 
has become the possession of the United 
States. Whether, as be thinks, this is 
equally advantageous to both parties, is 
another question. In consequence of 
these roundings of territory, ne fortifica- 
tions of magnitude will be necessary, ex- 
cept on the coast.—The President then 
poiots out, as matte:s worthy of particu- 
lar attention, the sales of public lands, 
the state of maunfactories, and the for- 
mation of roads and canals. On this last 
subject he advises the Congress to apply 
to their constituents for fuller power than 
they possess under the present law; and, 
after recommending some provision for the 
few survivors of the army which aided in 
establishing American Independence, he 
concludes by stating, that the imposis 
and tonnage, with the sale of public lands, 
are sufficient for all the expences of the 
State; and by proposing the repeal of ail 
internal taxes. He at the same time 
avows his readiness to urge the imposi- 
tion of taxes whenever the public exigen- 
cies may require them; but he considers 
it no less the duty of a free people, than it 
is the duty of their representatives, to with- 
draw them when the ity has d 

A Boston paper of the 12th December 
notices a rumour, that the Spanish Minis- 
ter, Don Onis, had received iustructions 
from bis Court to tender the Floridas to 
the United States for six millions of dol- 
lars; and that Spain had agreed, out of 
this sum, to deduct the amouut of spo- 
liations made by her on the property of 
American citizens. Such was the conti- 
dence placed in this report, that the 
stock of the different insurance offices, 
that had suffered by the depredations of 
Spain, rose in one day 25 per cent, in value. 








By the last accounts from New York it 
appears, that two-thirds of the Ameriean 
Navy are in commission and afloat; and 
that every exertion was making, in all the 
naval-yards within the Union, to complete 
the ships now building there. For some 
time past a rendezvous for seamen had 
been opened in New York ; and placards 
were posted in different parts of the city, 
offering three months pay down, to sailors 
on their entering into the service of the 
United States. It is said, that several 
English seamen, from the want of em- 
ployment, had not been able to withstand 
80 great a temptation, and were serving 
on board American ships of war. 

The American Government, it is said, 
has resolved to maintain in the poor- 
house, at the expence of the Captain in 

whose ship they have sailed, all such Eu- 
ropean emigrants as shall not be able to 
find employment on their arrival in the 
United States. 

At a meeting held at New York on the 
25th of November, it was resolved, that a 
Society should be formed of Irishmen, or 
desvendants of Irishmen, for the purpose 
of endeavouring to procure froui Cougress 
a tract of land in the Illinois territory, to 
de settled by emigrants from lreland, and 
that a subscription should be eotered into 
for carrying the purpose of the Society 
into effect. 

We regret to state, that a confirmation 
has been received of the melancholy ac- 
counts of the ravages of the late dreadful 
hurricanes io the West Indies, — At Mar- 
tinique, so terribly extensive were the ef- 
fects, that the island preseoted nothing but 
one scene of desolation. All the vessels in 
that harbour were driven out to sea, and 
not one of them had been heard of on the 
26th ult. At Port Royal, all the ships 
(among them a man of war), and property 
afloat, were driven on shore, and involved 
in ruin; and many lives were lost. At 
Barbadves some damage was done on 
Shore, and twelve vessels were throwa on 
the beach ; but we are happy to find, that 
his Majesty's ship Antelope, Rear-admiral 
Harvey (which was supposed to have been 
lost), arrived in safety at Barbadoes some 
days after the storm, and reached St. Kit’s 
on the 12th ult. The Island of St. Lucia 
suffered most tremendously, All the bar- 
racks were destroyed, aud Gen. Seymour, 
the Governor, his wife aud children, toge- 
ther with Major Burdett, his wife, child, 
aud gervant, were buried in the ruins, and 
all, except Mrs. Seymour aud ber children, 
perished: the Governor survived only a 
short time after he was taken out of the 
ruins. — At Dominica, every vessel was 
driven to sea, The interior of the country 
had likewise suffered so materially, that 
unless supplied from otber settlemeuts, the 
dread of famine appears to be entertained. 

Recent 
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Recent letters from Martinique estimate 
the losses sustained by that colony from 
the late hurricane at 25,000,000 of francs. 
What is more afflicting still than the loss 
of property on the island is, that more 
than a thousand individuals have perished, 
and nine-tenths of the vessels have been 
shipwrecked. 

Lette?s have been received from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, which contain some 
interesting particulars respecting the con- 
sequerices of the late dreadful fires in that 
Island. Numbers of the lower classes who 
had suffered losses by the conflagration 
had‘ qaifted Newfoundland and gone to 
Canada, to Novia Scotia, to New Bruns- 
wick, ‘or to the territories of the United 
States, to procure employment. The Go- 
vernor had wisely provided occupation 
for the able-bodied men who remained on 
the Island, by employing them in felling 
timber, at the rate of ts. 6d. per day, for 
the re-construction of the buildings, which, 
it is highly probable, will be speedily re- 
stored. By the liberal contributions of 
the more wealthy, the necessities of the 
destitute aged, and the infirm remaining 
inhabitants, have been generously re- 
lieved. The friends of humanity will be 
happy to learn, that from the effect of 
these measures, the fairest hopes were en- 
tertained that the poor and labouring 
classes will be enabled to support the in- 
clemency of a Newfoundland winter with- 
out being exposed to those severe priva- 
tions and distress which were expected, as 
the sad consequences of the late awful 
calamity. 

From the Federal Republican and Balti- 
more Telegraph: “ A mulatto youth came 
a few days ago to a respectable geutle- 
man of Baltimore, and, with tears in his 
eyes, begged for assistance. ‘ My father 
“and mother (says he) are about to sell me 
to Georgia.’—* Your father and mother ?? 
replied the gentleman, with surprise, ‘ what 
right have they to sell you ??—* My fa- 
ther, answered the boy, ‘ is a white man, 
Mr. » a merchent in this place. My 
mother is a yel'ow woman, with whom my 
father often cobabited. She has had seve- 
ral children by him; all of whom bave 
been sold to Georgia but myself. He is 
this moment da: gaining with a slave- trader 
for me.’ The gentleman promised his as- 
sistance, but too late—the bargain was 
already made. The uvfortunaie youth 
was immediately borne off, in spite of 
tears, execrations, and intreaties, han/- 
cuffed and chained, and driven hike a 
brute to a distant market !” 

An ordinance has been passed in the 
city of Savannah, by which any one who 
teaches a person of colour (either a slave 
or free) to read or write, or causes sich 
person to be so taught, is subjected to a 
fine of 30d Hairs for. each offence ; and 
every persun of colour who shall keep a 
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school to teach reading or writing, is sub- 
ject to a fine of 30 dollars, or be imprison- 
ed ten days, and whipped 39 lashes !—It 
is impossible to read the American Papers 
without being horror-struck at the numer- 
ous advertisements for runaway slaves, 
and disgusted at the brutal descriptions of 
those unhappy beings. 

We have a statement, on the authority 
of the Mexican Gazette, of the capture of 
Mina, with twenty-five of his followers, 
and the dispersion of his party, above 200 
strong. ‘The fate of men taken with arms 
in their hands against the existing Govern- 
ment is not doubtful ; but although no di- 
rect intelligence is come to hand of Mina’s 
execution, yet information of an official 
nature has been received, that the foreign 
adventurers engaged in the insurrection in 
Mexico, who had been taken with Mina, 
had all been shot, as incendiaries, traitors, 
invaders of the public tranquillity of the 
province, and mercenary aiders and fo- 
menters of rebellion against the Sovereign 
of Spain and the authorities of Mexico. 

There are horrible accounts of execu- 
tions of persons engaged in the late rebel- 
lion at Pernambuco. A gentleman from 
thence reports that “ prisoners were daily 
marched into the city from the provinces, 
and confiscations and executions were 
daily taking place. The treatment of the 
lifeless bodies of the prisoners is worthy 
of savages: after the prisoner is hanged, 
his head and hands are cut off, and bis 
body made fast to a horse, and dragged 
through the filth and dirt of the principal 
streets of the city.” 

Some late advices of the state of affairs 
in New Guyana have been received by 
way of Trinidad. It appears, that the 
operations of the patriot chiefs had been 
obstructed by the disobedience of Piar 
and Marino to the orders uf Bolivar, as 
Commander in Chief. The former was ar- 
rested by Bolivar, tried by a court-mar- 
tial, of which Admiral Brion was President, 
and was adjudged to capital punishmert ; 
he was shot, confermably to his sentence, 
on the 16th of October. Marino had been 
supers: ded in his command, and was also 
to be brought to trial; butit was supposed 
he would not be so rigorously dealt with 
as Piar. 

M. Palmela, in the name of the Court 
of Brazil, has, it is said, peremprorily re- 
fused to deliver up tothe Authority of Spain 
the possession of Monte Video, pending 
the revolutionary state of affairs in South 
America, 

‘The Archduchess Leopoldine landed at 
Rio Janviro on the 6th cf November, and 
was tec ived on the shore by the King 
and Queen of Portugal, and by ber bride- 
groom the Prince Royal. The procession 
commenced inimediately to the Royal Cha- 
pel, where the marriage ceremony was 
performed. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
‘Nov. 21. A most calamitous event 
took place this morning, about six o'clock, 
by the falling of an mmense quantity of 
the Cliff, between Ramsgate and Broad- 
stairs. Four marines (a serjeant and three 
privates) belonging to a party who were 
upon the look out for smugglers, were 
buried under the falting mass ; three others 
narrowly escaped. The moment the dread- 
ful catastrophe was made known, Mr. 
Gott of the Harbour, sent all the men 
under his charge to assist with others in 
removing the chalk, to come at the bodies, 
which were dug out in a dreadfully muti- 
lated state from the astonishing pressure, 
Karly on the morning of Christmas-day, 
a fire was discovered by the housekeeper, 
in the state bed-room, called the Venetian 
Chamber, of the venerable house ot Knole, 
in Kent. The flames were then raging 
along the wainscot on the Eastern wall. 
The housekeeper ran to the chamber in 
which the Earl of Delaware slept, who 
summoned the domestic establishment, 
and coolly directed them to take steps to 
counteract the threatening devastation ; 
and by this jadicious arrangement that 
venerable and magnificent pile was saved 
from almost inevitable destruction. A 
plentiful supply of water quickly reduced 
the flames, which did pot extend beyond 
the above apartment. Greatly to be re- 
gretted is the loss of a part of the very 
fine Gobelin tapestry ; also several pic- 
tures, particularly the exquisite portrait 
of Lady Hame, daughter of the fourth 
Earl of Dorset. The hangings of the su- 
perb state bed, and other articles, were 
saved. The damage to the room does not 
exceed 500/. The alarm produced no ill 
effect on Lord Whitworth ; on the con- 
trary, the shock seems to have re-animat- 
ed bim, for he bas been daily getting better 
ever since. The Duchess of Dorset con- 
ducted herself with the greatest firmness. 
‘The Annual Association of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists was held at Llanrwst, 
Denbighshire, on Cbristmas-day. The 
number of persons assembled amounted 
to upwards of 12,000! Owing to the pres- 
sure of the congregation, one of the doors 
of the seats in the gallery of the Chapel 
gave way with a loud crack, in conse- 
quence of which, alarm was excited, and 
the persons near the entrance to the gal- 
lery rushed down with great precipitation; 
One person threw himself over the front of 
the gallery upon the heads of those below. 
Mr. D. Elias, one of the officiating Minis- 
ters, declared joudly that there was not 
the least danger, and had the presence of 
mind to give out a hymn to siug, which 
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had the effect of tranquillizing the minds 
of the people. Providentially not one of 
them sustained the least injury. 

Jan. 1. A respectable Meeting of the 
Subscribers to the Plan for abolishing the 
Sweeping Chimueys by Climbiag Boys, 
was held at the Guildhall, Southampton, 
Lord Ashtown in the Chair. His Lordship 
having stated to the Meeting, that the 
Committee had resolved to submit to thelr 
consideration a Petition to the House of 
Commons, the same was read by the 
Secretary, and warmiy adopted by the 
Meeting. ‘The Secretary read a letter 
from Lath, stating, that a very improved 
machine had lately been brought into use 
there —For the same benevolent purpose 
there was, on the 29th of last month, a 
numerous meeting of the inhabitants of 
St. Mary’s, Islington, who by a series of 
Resolutions pledged themselves “ to re- 
sist on all occasions the employment of 
boys, and to encourage and employ only 
those Master Sweeps who use the machine.” 

Jan. 7. At a Mecting of the Here- 
ford Diocesan Committee, it appeared 
by the accoust of the books which had 
passed through the hands of the Secre- 
tary, that 162 Bibles, 446 Prayer- 
Books, and 4,633 Testaments, and select 
portions of Scripture, or other Religious 
Tracts, had been distributed within the 
last year by the different Members of the 
Suciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge who reside in that neighbourhood, 

Jon. 8. A sailing-match was fixed to 
take place between a boat belonging to 
a gentleman of Plymouth, and another to 
one of Stonehouse ; which were to start 
from Barnpool, and after passing round 
the Edystone, to return to the Break- 
water. The boats started with a mode- 
rate breeze from the Eastward, and pro- 
ceeded to within two miles of the desired 
spot, when the wind became much stronger 
with a heavy sea; they were then under a 
press of sail, each endeavouring to the ut- 
most to surpass the other, when the Stone- 
house boat, which was only a short distance 
from her competitor, disappeared in a mo- 
ment (the sea at this time running tremen- 
dously high), with Lieut. J. W. Dyer, of 
the Royal Navy, Mr. Webster Harrison, 
and James Turabull and Richard Sey- 
mour, watermen. The persons on board 
the other boat, immediately, on losing 
sight of them, shortened sail, and endea- 
voured to make for the spot where they 
seemed to have disappeared, with the 
hope of saving them; bat, after looking 
round in every direction tor a consider- 
able time, without success, and to their 
own imminent danger, they bore away 
for Looe, where they safely arrived. 
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78 Intelligence from various Parts of the Country. 


Jan. 13. A perfect Roman pavement 
was discovered about a yard and a half 
below the surface of the ground, by some 
workmen who were digging at the Hanging 
Ditch public-house, near Stafford. 

A subscription bas been commenced at 
Bath for building a free Church, capable 
of containing 2000 persons, the whole arca 
of which is intended to be fitted up with 
benches for free sittings, the upper gal- 
lery for the National Schcols, and the 
lower gallery for seats at moderate rents, 
t6 provide for the salary of the Minister, 
and the repairs of the edifice. ‘The Church 
is proposed to be built in the poorer part 
of the parish, near the river. 

The soil of Devonshire has proved to 
be peculiarly suitable for the cultivation 
of bops: the samp'es produced at the 
last Weyhill fair from Whimple and Lark- 
beare, in that county, were allowed to be 
superior in quality to either the Sussex or 
Kent, and to be the best exhibited at the 
fair. This circumstance will, duubtless, 
give encouragement to promote the growth 
of that useful article, as it must enhance 
the value of estates in the West of Eng- 
land. —Exeter Gazetie. 

A private letter from Dudlin mentions 
the following melancholy accident: ‘* One 
of the tricks performed by the lodian Jug- 
glers now exhibiting their art in that city, 
is the catching of a ball between the teeth 
fired from a pistol. Ata recent exhibition, 
the pistol, according to custom, was hand- 
ed to a young Gentleman, ove of the com- 
pany, forthe purpose of firing it. He did 
so, and shot the unfortunate Jugglerthroagh 
the bead. = It is supposed that a pistol ac- 
tually loaded with powder and ball was, 
by mistake, substituted for that prepared 
in the usual way.” 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITs VICINITY. 

** Windsor Castle, Jan. 3. His Majesty 
has passed the last month in a very tran- 
quil manner, and in a good state of bodily 
health; but his Majesty’s disorder re- 
mains unchanged.” 

The Prince Regent, it is said, has it in 
immediate contemplation to institute a 
Welsh Or;der, similar to those of St. An- 
drew and St. Patrick, consisting of twelve 
Knights Companions, besides the Sove- 
reign, The Installation will probably take 
place on the Ist of March, being the festi- 
val of St. David, the tutelar Saint of 
Wales.—it is a singular cvincidence, that 
at the time of the death of her lamented 
son, the Duke of Gloucester, Queen Anne 
was occupied in the arrangement of a si- 
milar Order. The intention, from what 
cause we have been unable to learn, was 
subsequently abandoned ; but many ori- 
ginal documents, relating to the subject, 
are still preserved in the library of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 
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A subscription has been opened, and 
has been extensively supported, to erect 
a public monument to the memory of 
the late Princess Charlotte; and the Du- 
chess of York has graciously condescended 
to become the Patroness of the undertaking. 
The generous spirit of the British publick, 
which hasever sbewn itself ready at the call 
of patriotism ia the boar of victory to prer- 
petuate the memory of the Brave, is now 
called upon inthe hour of mourniag,by the 
voice of affection and disappointed bope, 
to perpetuate that of exalted Virtue and 
departed Worth. To make the offering as 
geueral as the feeling of sorrow is siocere, 
no sum exceeding One Guinea is received 
from any oue Subscriber, whilst the smali- 
est sum, as a tribute of respect, will be 
accepted. The Cenotaph will be raised 
ou some public spot (subject to the appro- 
bation of her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of York), under the direction of the Com- 
mittee; and will consist of a Tempie of the 
purest architecture, containing a Statue of 
the late Princess, in Parian marble, with a 
surrounding monumental group. 

Saturday, Dee. 6. 

The Lessees of the tolls of Covent Gar- 
den Market, under the Duke of Bedford, 
lately attempted to raise the tolls on peas 
and beans from 4d. per cart-load w Id. 
per sack—the market gardeners resisting, 
an action to decide their right was tried 
in the Common Pleas this day, and the re- 
sult was in favour of the market gardeners, 
who not only obtained a verdict setting 
aside the higher demand of the lessee, but 
(as expressed by Mr. Justice Park,) the evi- 
dence rendered it doubtful whether the 
Duke had any right to the tolls at all. 

Wednesday, Dec. 31. 

This day London was completely en- 
veloped by a fog, which was so thick as wo 
render it impossible to discern objects at 
ouly the distance of a few yards. Cauidies 
were burnt iu all the houses iu the City 
during the day ; aud the stage coachmea 
were obliged to employ men to lead their 
horses.—It appears to have been con- 
fined to Londou and its immediate vicinity, 

Saturday, Jan. 3. 

This afternoon, Matthew Hirst, about 
14, the son of Mr. Hirst, of the Three 
Hats, Islington-green, came tv his death 
in the following lamentable maaner.— 
He bad returned home from boarding- 
school to spend his holidays, and was 
playing with his brother and sisters, all 
yoonger than himself. He said to them, 
“IT will shew you how they hang men 
at the gallows ;” and procured a rope, 
which he tied to a hook, aud having got 
upon a stvol, he fastened the other end 
round his neck. He either kicked the 
stool, or it fell accidentaliy from under 
him. The children seeing his face black 
and distoried, went ty the bar to the mo- 
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ther, and said, “* Mat is banging himself 

to frighten us.” The mother, thinking 

the children were merely at play, took 

no notice, until the porter went into the 

kitchen, and found him suspended, when 

he was cut down, but was quite dead, 
Monday, Jan. 5. 

This morning, before six o’clock, a 
dreadful fire broke out, in the bakebouse 
of Mr. Shaw, opposite the Church, New- 
ington Butts, which consumed Mr. Shaw’s 
house and four others adjoining, besides 
injuring more very considerably. 

In the afiernoon, pursuant to notice, a 
meeting was held at the City of London 
Tavein, to consider of the means of reliev- 
ing distressed Seamen. Mr. Wilberforce 
explained the object for which they were 
convened. Mr. Martin propused a series 
of resolutions: the first declaratory, that 
the public ways were filled with these un- 
fortunate mariners, aud that they were 
entitled to assistance under the pressure 
of their calamities, After some discus- 
sion, in which Sir James Shaw, Mr. Kow- 
croft, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Stevens, deli- 
vered their sentiments, the above, with 
several other resolutions, were agreed to, 
a Commitice to manage the subscriptions 
appointed, and many contributions were 
received, A very considerable sum 
was afterwards raised for this benevolent 
object. The Trinity House subscribed 
200 guineas, and the East India Company 
200/. The Marine Society agreed to clothe 
100 destitute seamen, and quantities of 
shees and stockings were also received, 
Jan. 8, upwards of 200 distressed sea- 
men had been relieved with food, and sup- 
plied with temporary lodgings. 

Wednesday, Jan. 1. 

This morning the Lord Chancellor took 
his seat 10 the Hall at ten o'clock, when Sir 
Thomas Plumer, Knight, the late Vice- 
Chaucellor, was introduced, in order to his 
being sworn into his new office of Master 
of the Rolls. His Honour sat duwn atthe 
left hand of the Lord Chancellor, where he 
remamed while the Patent issued by the 
Prince Kegent, acting in the naine aud on 
the bebalf of the King, was read by the 
proper officer. The instrament referred 
to the appuintment of the late Master, Sir 
William Grant, on the 27th of May, in the 
4st year of his Majesty’s reign, and to his 
recent resignation on the 31st of December 
Jast. It likewise enumerated the long |ist 
of distinguished individuals, commencing 
with Edward Lord Bruce, who, daring 
more than two centuries back, had inter- 
mediately discharged the functions of that 
high office; and concluded with his Reyal 
Highness’s entire confidence in the wisdom, 
learning, integrity, and abilities of Sir 
Thomas Piamer, for the due execution of 
his important trast. — ‘The Oaths of Ab- 
juration and Allegiance being taken by his 
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Honour, the Pajent was then presented to 
him by the Lord Chancellor, and his Lord- 
ship, with the new Master, and the officers 
in attendance, left the Court. 

A Meeting was held at Lloyd's Coffee- 
house, for the purpose of entering into a 
subscription for the relief of the sufferers 
by the late destructive fires in St. John’s 
Newfoundland, I'he Members individu- 
ally subscribed in a very munificent man- 
ner to the object of the meeting. 

Thursday, Jan. 8. 

A meeting took place at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, for the purpose of form- 
ing a plan for the relief of Paupers at pre- 
sent m the Metropolis, and also for the 
consideration of the means of abolishing 
Mendicity altogether. Mr. Wifiams, the 
bauker, was in the Chair, and a Committee 
was appointed to consider the means of 
carrying the above object into effect.— 
Several sub»criptions were also received. 

Saturday, Jan. 10. 

This morning, avout three o'clock, the 
mustard mills of Watson and Co. of Bank- 
side, St. Saviour’s, were discovered to be 
on fire. At four the engines arrived, and 
about eight o’clock the flames were almost 
extinguished. The adjoining premises of 
Mr. Rumsey were considerably damaged, 
The milis wee close by the water side, 
and adjoining a coal wharf, where several 
barges with coals were fastened, which 
were set adrift to save them from the 
flames. 





Monday, Jan. 12. 

This morning a fatal duel was fought 
by Mr. O'Callaghan and Lieut, Bailey, 
late of the 5Sih regiment. The parties 
had been seconds to two other gentlemen, 
who had had a dispute at a cotfee-house, 
and who having through some misun- 
derstanding failed to meet at the ap- 
pointed place, the respective seconds prv- 
ceeded tu post the antagonist of their prin- 
cipal asa coward, On Bailey and O'Cal- 
laghan meeting at an hotel, they charged 
each other wih purposely avoiding to 
meet; and a challenge ensued. The par- 
ties met at nine o'clock in a field near 
Primrose-bill ; when, afier au exchange 
of two shots on each side, Lieut. Bailey 
received a wound from his antagonist, 
and fell. He was immediately conveyed 
to the house of Mr. Adams, who resided 
at a short distance, and who, having been 
alarmed at the first report, hed hastened 
towards the spot, and saw the fatal shot 
fired at the moment of his arrival. Mr, 
O'Callaghan, Mr. Newbolt his second, 
and Mr. Phelan the second of Mr, Bailey, 
conducted themselves under the distress- 
ing event with the greatest degree of feel. 
ing towards the deceased, who acknow- 
ledged previous to his death, that they 
bad behaved houourably, aad frequently 
shook hands w.th them, The parties im- 
"mediately 
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mediately surrendered themselves to the 
civil power. On Wednesday a Coroner's 
Inquest sat on the body, and returned a 
verdict of Wilfal Murder. They were con- 
sequently committed to Newgate, and on 
the 16th were arraigned before Mr. Jus- 
tice Park. Mr. Adams, and Mr. Rodd 
the surgeon, in their evidence, concurred 
in the good conduct ard iotense feeling 
manifested by the prisoners after the fa- 
tal shot had been fired, and that, so far 
from wishing to abscond, they freely gave 
their several names and addresses in writ- 
ing. The prisoners being called upon for 
their defence, Mr. Phelan and Mr. New- 
bolt declined addressing the Court. Mr. 
O'Callaghan, who was deeply affected, 
was about to read a written paper, but 
was unable to proceed. It stated, in sub- 
stance, that, not being addicted to crime, 
he had never for a moment anticipated 
that he should be brought before a Court 
of Justice ; much less could he have sup- 
posed, that he should have been charged 
with the dreadful crime of murder. He 
declared most solemuly, that no man liv- 
ing, even one connected by the ties of 
blood with the deceased, could regret more 
poignantly the calamity which had de- 
prived a brave man, and a valuable friend, 
of life.—Witnesses of great respectability 
proved the parties to be men of goed 
temper, humane dispositions, and honour- 
able principles.—Mr. Justice Park ad- 
dressed the Jury in a most able manner 
for 50 minutes, in the course of which 
he clearly explained the law on the case. 
The Jury retired for 20 minutes, and on 
their retorn gave in their verdict, that Mr. 
O'Callaghan, Mr. Newbolt, and Mr. Phe- 
lan, were each of them Guilty of Man- 
slaughter only. They have since been 
seatenced to three months’ imprisonment, 
Thursday, Jan. 15. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s Court was crowd. 
ed to excess, in expectation of the Right 
Hon. S.r John Leach taking his seat as 
Vice-Chancellor, Ata quarter to 11, his 
Honour, in his official robes, aaine into 
Court, aitended by new Officers. He was 
accompanied by Mr. Tinney, barrister, 
who is appointed Secretary to his Honour, 

The accounts of the revenue for the year 
ending January 5, have been made up. 
The produce of the Permanent Taxes was 
42,911,680/. The produce of those taxes 
in the year ending January 5, 1817, was 
40,704,670/. The total revenue for the 
year just ended, was 47,277,4501. The 
additional sum consists of Excise War 
Duties continued, aud of arrears of Pro- 
perty Tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
acknowledged the receipt of 750/. from 
some person unknown, which sum is to 
be applied to the public service. It ap- 
pears to have been sent as the principal 
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and interest of some debt, which the send- 
er was aware of his owing to the publick. 

The Lord Chancellor lately, in the case of 
Troward, a Solicitor, felt himself indis- 
pensably bound to make some observa- 
tions, though the case had been fixed for 
the first Seal. It was necessary, he said, to 
do it now, in order to correct any mistakes 
which might exist on the question. It 
was simply this— whether a solicitor, in 
the midst of a law-suit, can refuse to go 
on, and at the same time not deliver up 
the papers entrusted to him for his client, 
merely because the clieut was indebted to 
him? This poiat was of some importance, 
not only to Solicitors, but to Suitors ; aud 
it was the bounden duty of the Court to 
see that the interests of the latter were not 
put into hazard by the caprice of the 
former. He held it, therefore, to be clear, 
that no Solieitor of this Court could, on 
any pretext, say that he had such a lien 
on the papers, that he would neither give 
them up, nor proceed with the suit. The 
Court would never suffer the interests of 
his Majesty’s subjects to be trifled with 
in that manner; for, if a Solicitor chose to 
desist from his duty in the middle of a suit, 
he was indispensably bound to shew every 
paper to the new Solicitor in the cause, 
and to shew them at every time they were 
required. If an inquiry were found neces- 
sary before the Master, the said Solicitor 
was bound, if he did not give up the pa- 
pers, to attend every meeting before such 
Master with the papers at his own expence, 
but he could never be presumed to have a 
lien of such a kind as was alleged. This 
was the rule of the Court, and to it he 
should peremptorily adhere. 

In the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
in the case of the will of Mr. Elliott, of 
Somers-town, deceased, Sir John Nicholl 
said, he was anxious to throw out a ge- 
neral cautivn, and to professional meu 
in particular, In their receiving instruc- 
tious from a testator to make his will, (if 
their evidence was to be received as other- 
wise than doubtful) they would be par- 
ticularly careful to receive the instructions 
from the bands of the testator himself, who 
should be acquainted with the contents ; 
and on no pretence to destroy, but to pre- 
serve, such instructions, for the purpose of 
being produced in evidence. He hoped 
this caution would be made known to pro- 
fessional gentlemen in general, and be in 
future attended to by them as important. 

nS 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Covent Garven THEATRE. 

Jan. 1. Ketribution ; or, The Chief- 
tain’s Daughter: a Tragedy, in five Acts, 
by Mr. Dillon. 

Jan. 15. Three Miles from Paris; an 
Afterpiece, in oue Act. 
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Gazerre Promorions. 

eJan. 10. General Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land, Lieut.-Governor of Upper Canada. 

Sir Thomas Plumer, Master of the 
Rolls, vice Sir W. Grant, resigned. 

John Gunning, esq. Surgeon Extraordi 
nary to the King.—Dr. G. Smith, Physi- 
cian Extraordinary, and William Tudor, 
esq. Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen. 

Jan. 17. Admiral Sir Richard Bicker- 
ton, Lieut -General of the Marines, vice 
Sir R. Onslow, dec.—Admiral Sir George 
Hope, Major-General o1 the same. 

John Stockdale, esq. Standard-bearer to 
his Majesty’s band of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners, vice Thos. Nicoll, esq. resigned. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
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Whitehall, Jan. 17. Rt. Hon. Sie John 
Leach, Kat. Vice-Chancellor of England, 
vice Sir Thomas Plamer. 

Downing-street, Jan. 19, Major-Gen. 
Sir John Keane, K.C.B. Governor and 
Commander in Chief of St Lucia, vice 
Major-General Seymour, dec, 

—— 
EcciesiaSTICAL Parrermenrs. 

tev. H. A. Pye, M.A. a Prebendary of 
Worcester Cathedral —Gazette. 

Key, W. Bradley, B. A. Friston V. with 
Snape annexed, Suffolk. 

Rey. C. Crook, M. A. one of the Chap- 
lains to the Prince Regent. 

tev. Wm. Buller, St. Vepe V. Norfolk. 
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BIRTHS. 


1817, Dec. 19. At Glenkindy, the lady 
of Sir Alexander Leith, a son and heir; 
and soon after, a second son, sires dead, 
—26. The wife of Rev. Sir J. Reade, bart. 
of Moyne House, co. Clare, a daughter. 

1818, Jan. 1. In Portlaad-place, the wife 
of Valente Conolly, esq. a dau.—2. At 
Wooburn Louse, the wife of David Cham- 
bers, esq. a son.—At Edinburgh, the lady 
of Sir Andrew Agnew, bart. of a son 
and heir.—4. At Bath, the wife of Dr. 
Percival, a dau.—5. The wife of Major- 
gen. George Cookson, ason.—The lady of 
Major-General Sir William Anson, K.C.B. 
Devonshire-place, a dau.—At Wheat. 
hamstead, the wife of Rev. G. T. Prety- 
man, a son.—7. At Brynbella, the lady of 


Sir John Salasbury Piozzi Salusbury, a 
son and heir.—S8. At Micklefield Hall, the 
wife of W. V. Surtees, esq. a dau.—9. At 
Turvey House, ce. Dublin, Right Hon. 
Alicia Lady Trimbiestown, a son.—1l. 
At Knock Drin, co, Westmeath, Right 
Hon. Lady Leving, a sop.—12. At Leis- 
ton House, Suffolk, the lady of Lord 
Huvtingfield, a son.—1i4. At Rougham, 
Suffolk, the wife of Rev. Montagu Wyn- 
yard, a son.—15. In Portland-piace, Lady 
Liddell, a son.—i18. The wife of John 
Bowyer Nichols, esq. of Red Lion Pas- 
sage, Fleet-street, a dau.—20. At Norfolk 
House, St. James’s-square, the Countess 
of Surrey, a son.—26, At Clapton, the 
wife of T. Forster, esq. a daughter, 
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MARRIAGES. 


1817, Dec. 24. At Portsmouth, Mr. 
Richard Loe, merchant, to Miss Kerr, 
niece of Mr. Edwards, of High-street. 

Lately. —Rev. R. G. Andrews, M. A. 
head- master of Grantham school, to Jane 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Rev. Joho Wil- 
son, vicar of Leighton Buzzard. 

Rev. T. Lessey, to Hannah Sandford, 
only dau. of Dr. Scobell, of Hallatrow. 

Captain Bowles, Sist reg. to the eldest 
daughter of Oliver Stokes, esq. of the 
county of Kerry. 

1818, Jan. 1. James Hugo Greenwell, 
esq. of Bentinck-street, St. Marylebone, 
to Bridget, eldest dau. of Mr. Lloyd, of 
Harley-street, and grand-dau. of the late 
John Salmon, esq. of Holcombe, Somerset. 

Lieut.-Col. Brereton, Royal African reg. 
to Margaret Anne, widow of the late 
Major W. Whitmore, and dau, of the late 
J. A. Olton, esq. of Barbadoes. 

5. Robert Robertson, esq. of Rotter- 
dam, to Harriet Eleanor, niece of John 
Dixon, esq. of Cecil Lodge. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1815, 
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6. Capt. Duncan Grant, R. A. to Ce- 
cilia, fifth dau. of Diggary Ring Marshal, 
esq. of Truro, and widow of the late Capt. 
Bernard Wills, R. A. 

Mr. Jacob Valentine, jun. son of the 
Hebrew bard, to Miss Levy of Rath- 
bone-place. 

At Edinburgh, Edward Poore, esq. ne- 
phew of Sir J. M. Poore, bart. to Agnes, 
third dau. of Siv J. Majoribanks, bart.M.P. 

7. Gilbest Stuart Bruce, esq. his Ma- 
jesty’s Consul-General for the Canary 
Islands, to Mary, second dau, of — Ni- 
cholas, esq. of Queen-+quare. 

8. Samuel Prior, esq of Blackheath, 
late of Palermo, to Harriet, third dau. of T, 
Stansfield, esq. of Field House, New-cross, 

Capt. Charles C. Johnson, S5th reg, 
Light Infantry, third son of Sir J. Johnson, 
bart. of Montreal, to Susan, dau. of Rear- 
admiral Griffith, of North Brook-house, 
Hants. 

13. Col. Ingless Fortescue, of Buckland 
Fileigh, Devon, to Mrs. Sarah Bridget. 
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OBITUARY. 


Richt Hon. Geonce Rose. 

Jan. 13. Died, at bis seat, Cuffnells, 
near Lyndhurst, in his 74th year, without 
a struggle, and with a serenity of miod 
which bespoke his being prepared for ano- 
ther and a better world, the Right Hon. 
George Rose, M. P. for Christchurch, &c, 

Of this eminent Statesman our Readers 
being already in possession of an authentic 
memoir (in Vol. LXXXIU. Part I. p. 246), 
little farther notice of him is now neces- 
sary. His whole life was active, labori- 
ous, and useful; and presented an in- 
stance of what may be accomplished by 
industry and integrity. He was up early 


and late, and, with a total disregard of 


amusement, was always and totally in his 
business. 

His outset in life is said to have been in 
the capacity of a purser of a ship of war, 
where his abilities became known to the 
late Earl of Sandwich, by whom he was 
recommended to the Earl of Marchmont, 
whose patronage continued undiminished 
till the death of that venerable Nobleman, 
in 1794, when Mr. Rose became his exe- 
cutor, with a bequest of his large collec- 
tion of books, manuscripts and coins. 
His first public situation was that of De- 
puty Chamberlain of the Tally Court of 
the Exchequer; and his diligence and 
abilities were displayed to great advan- 
tage in the year 1767, when he began to 
superintend the publication of the Jour- 
nals of the House of Lords, of which im- 
portant work 31 folio volumes were speedily 
completed. From that period he rarely 
failed to be employed in a public ca- 

- pacity, by successive Administrations. 
The late Mr. Pitt, in particular, bad the 
highest regard for him ; nor was the at- 
tachment of Mr. Rose to that illustrious 
‘man less sincere and ardent. 

Mr. Rose had considerable literary pre- 
tensions. Although neither a man of 
brilliant gevius, nor an elegant writer, 
all his publications discover a neatness 
and perspicuity of style, much and pro- 
found research, and great powers of ar- 
gument. As he wrote chiefly on matters 
of fact and business, his works partook 
of the manner and phraseology of a 
man of business. In addition to the lite- 
rary publications before mentioned, it may 
be noticed that Mr. Rose was the author 
of the Dissertation on the Domesday 
book, in Nash’s History of Worcester- 
shire ; and of the following tracts, “ The 
proposed System of Trade with Ireland 
explained, 1785,” 8vo. ‘** Speech on the 
Corn Laws, 1814,” 8vo. ‘ Speech on the 
Property Tax,” 1815, 8vo. 
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In private life Mr. Rose was justly distin- 
guished for his amiable qualities; and to 
bis encouragement and exertions the Coun- 
try is, in a great measure, indebted for the 
excellent system of Savings Banks, so very 
generally adopted. He possessed a most 
extensive knowledge of the financial and 
commercial affairs of the Country ; and 
with a clear mind and accurate judgment 
combined an extraordinary degree of per- 
severance and assiduity in public business, 
On Friday, Jan. 23, his remains were 
interred in the family mausoleum under 
the Countess of Salisbury’s Chapel, at 
Christchurch. Numerous applications 
were made by the neighbouring gentry 
for their carriages to join in the general 
procession ; but this mark of respect was 
declined by the family.—The high estima- 
tion in which this gentleman was held, and 
the severe loss the poor of the neighbour- 
hood, as well as the country in general, 
have sustained by his death, will be long 
and sincerely regretted. 





Lorp WatsincHaM. 

Jan. 16. Died at Old Windsor, greatly 
lamented, Thomas De Grey Lord Walsing- 
ham. His Lordship was the only son of 
Sir William De Grey, several years Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
which situation he resigned in 1789, iu fa- 
vour of Lord Loughborough, and was 
ennobled in the same year by the title of 
Baron Walsingham. The late Lord was 
born in 1748, and for a few years held 
the office of Under Secretary of State to 
Lord George Germaine, then Chief of the 
Colonial Department. He was afterwards 
one of the Lords of Trade and Planta- 
tions. lo 1787 Lord Walsingham suc- 
ceeded the Earl of Tankerville in the im- 
portant and lucrative office of Joint Post- 
master-General, which he held tiil 1794, 
when he resigned it, and was succeeded 
by the late Earl of Leicester. In the 
following year his Lordship was voted 
Chairman of the Committee of Privileges, 
and of the Committees generally, of the 
House of Lords, a situation not only of 
great trust and importance, but involving 
duties of a very laborious nature, princi- 
pally with reference to the investigation 
and discussion of Estate, Naturalization, 
and certain other Private Bills, which 
almost uniformly originate in the House 
of Lords ; the first description of which 
affect a very great portion of the landed 
property of the country, and which re- 
quire the close personal attendance of the 
Noble Chairman every day, with few ex- 
ceptions, throughout the Session ; fre- 

quently 
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quently from an early hour in the fore- 
noon uutil late in the evening. In the 
discharge of these arduous and unportant 
duties, Lord Walsingham, during an in- 
terval rather exceeding twenty years, ac 
quitted himself with the greatest credit 
and honour, and in a way to the perfect 
satisfaction of the various descriptions of 
individuals and parties concerned. The 
annual vote of re-appointment was always 
unanimous, and accompanied, more or 
less, with laudatory ovservations on the 
excellent conduct of the Noble Chairman, 
by more than one of their Lordships. 

The deportment and manners of Lord 
Walsingham were courteous, gentlemanly, 
and affable, calculated to conciliate the 
esteem and good-will of all those with 
whom he had communication. In conse- 
quence of a paralytic affection, with which 
he was afflicted about two years since, his 
Lordship resigned his situation as Chair- 
man of the Committees; his health was 
never afterwards re-established, nor was 
ke able to attend in his place as a Peer; 
and in consideration of his long, faithful, 
and important services, their Lordships 
concurred, almost by acclamation, in a 
Bill for enabling the Crown to settle a pen- 
sion of 2000/ per annum on Lord Wal- 
singham, with a moiety thereof in rever- 
sion, we believe, during the lives of his 
lady and daughters. His Lordship for 
several years held the office of Comp- 
troller of the First-fruits and Tenths. 

Lord Walsingham married, in 1772, the 
Hon. Augusta Irby, sister of the present 
Lord Boston, by whom he had George, 
now Lord Walsingham, boro in June, 
1776, a Lieut.-General in the army; 
and the Hon. Rev. Thomas De Grey, a 
dignitary of the church, and son-in-law of 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester ; and also 
two daughters. 





Joun Entwiste, Ese. 

Dec. 16. Died, at Cadoxton-lodge, Gla- 
morganshire, John Entwisle, esq, of Fox- 
holes, in the county of Lancaster. ‘This 
gentleman was the eldest son of Jobn 
Markland, esq. of Ardwick (whose death, 
in 1799, at the venerable age of 83, was 
recorded in our Obituary Vol. LX!X, page 
86), and was born on the 20th August, 
1744, O.S. Becoming possessed in 1787 
of the patrimonial estate of the Entwisles 
(which he inherited as the great-grandson 
of Bertie Entwisle, Esq. Vice-Chancellor 
of the County Palatine of Lancaster), he 
assumed the name and arms of that an- 
ciegt and respectable family, and on fix- 
ing his residence at Foxholes near Roch- 
dale, he rebuilt the mansion-house, and 
by many judicious improvements rendered 
the seat of his ancestors one of the most 
desirable in that part of Lancashire. Here, 
by acts of public utility, by the influence 


of good example, the exercise of genuine 
hospitality, and of well-directed benevo- 
lence, he fulfilled the duties, and main- 
tained the respectability of an English 
country-gentleman. Surrounded by a 
trading and most populous district, where 
a spirit of turbulence and insubordina- 
tion frequeatly prevails, he taboured as- 
siduously, for more than twenty years, 
in discharging the heavy and responsible 
functions of a magistrate for the counties 
of Lancaster and Chester, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, with a probity, up- 
rightness, and impartiality, most honour- 
able to his principles and character. Mr. 
E. was also a Deputy-Lieutenant for Lan- 
cashire, and served the office of High- 
Sheriff of that county in the year 1798. 
As a man he claimed general respect and 
esteem—he was humane, friendly, and 
sincere ; prompt in the forgiveness of 
injuries, and, wherever his voice and in- 
fluence extended, zealous to promote 
peace and unanimity. Nor were these, 
occasional qualities only : they were deeply 
implanted in his breast, aod never slum- 
bered, when either public duty or private 
friendship called for their exertion. Whilst 
tolerant to the opinions of others, he che- 
rished through life an habitual reverence 
for, and a firm and conscientious attach- 
meut to the civil aud ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments of his country; and viewed 
with regret those disorganizing attempts of 
later days, which, under the mask of re- 
form, would wean the publick from their 
allegiance, and promote confusion, where 
God has commanded order. Advancing 
age and declining health prompted Mr. 
E. a few years ago tu seek a milder cli- 
mate, and, in despite of every tie that 
bound him to it, to leave a favourite resi- 
dence, the privacy and retirement of 
which, various circumstances had recently 
conspired to lessen. But in that neigh- 
bourhood his active services, and the vir- 
tues that adorned his life will long be held 
in veneration; and as no human beiag 
can claim exemption from error, let those 
infirmities that shaded his character be 
judged with the same indulgence which 
he was ever prompt to extend to the 
heavier frailties of others. 





Baron THomson. 

The following character of this distin- 
guished person is extracted from the 
Taunton Courier, April 24, 1817: 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Thomson, 
Lord Chief Baron of his Majesty’s Court 
of Exchequer, as a lawyer, a scholar, 
and a gentleman, had few equals. He 
possessed the most refined taste, in the 
purest simplicity. He had a clear, vigo- 
rous, and comprehensive understanding, 
and a mind deeply imbued with elegant 
and useful knowledge. The urbanity of 
his 





his manner was but the overflowing of the 
benevolence of his heart. In bis judicial 
capacity his knowledge was extensive and 
accurate, his penetration acute, his judg- 
ment sound, his impartiality undeviating, 
his attention vigilant, his eloquence simple 
and manly. In criminal cases his huma- 
nity and patience were equally admirable ; 
in the discharge of that branch of his 
duty, few men who ever ascended the Bri- 
tish Bench have rivalled, none has ever 
surpassed him. The sentences which he 
was painfully called on to pronounce on 
criminals, were specimens of an eloquence 
so correct, simple, sublime, pathetic, and 
affecting, that they frequently softened the 
hearts of the most obdurate, while they 
inspired all other hearts with veneration 
and love. Few men have died more uni- 
versally regretted. In that profession to 
which he was so brilliant an ornament, 
the present generation, at least, must 
wholly pass away ere its members can 
cease to revere and cherish the memory of 
him who never lost an opportunity of 
evincing a courtesy, consideration, and 
kindness, towards every individual whom 
he had it in his power to oblige; and 
many of his decisions will through ages 
to come be regarded as adding new light 
to the stores of English jurisprudence. 





Vizier Atty, 

Among the deaths mentioned in the 
Calcutta Papers, we find that of Vizier 
Ally, once Nabob of Oude ; but being de- 
posed by the East India Company, he was 
subsequently, and in consequence of the 
treacherous murder of Mr. Cherry, an: 
others, at Benares, confined for life ina 
room made to resemble an iron cage, in 
Fort William, where he lingered out an 
imprisonment of 17 years, three months, 
and four days, He died in May last, at 
the age of only 36. As a relation of the 
vicissitudes of fortune which this young 
man experienced, with the circumstance of 
his long imprisonment, may not prove un- 
interesting to the reader, we shall here 
subjoin it. 

Vizier Ally was the adopted son of Asuf- 
ud-Dowlah, late Nabob of Oude. His 
mother was the wife of a Forash (a menial 
servant of low description, employed in 
India in keeping the metallic furniture of 
a house clean). His reputed father, Asuf- 
ud-Dowlah, was a wealthy and eccentric 
Prince.—Having succeeded to the musnud 
(throne) of Oude by the assistance of the 
East India Company, he professed great 
partiality to the English. ‘* Mild in man- 


ners, polite and affable in his conduct, he 
possessed no great mental powers; his 
heart was good, considering his education, 
which instilled the most despotic ideas. 
He was fond of lavishing his treasures on 
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gardens, palaces, horses, elephants, Eu- 
ropean guns, lustres, and mirrors. He 
expended every year about 200,000/. in 
English manufactures. ‘This Nabob had 
more than an hundred gardens, 20 palaces, 
1200 elephants, 5000 fine saddle-horses, 
1500 double-barrel guns, 1700 superb lus- 
tres, 30,000 shades of various forms and 
colours ; several hundred large mirrors, 
girandoles, and clocks ; some of the latter 
were very curious, richly set with jewels, 
having figures in continual movement, 
and playing tunes every hour; two of 
these clocks cost bim 30,000/, — Without 
taste or judgment, he was extremely soli- 
citous to possess all that was elegant and 
rare; he had instruments and machines of 
every art and science, but he knew none ; 
and his museum was so ridiculously dis- 
posed, that a wooden cuckoo clock was 
placed close to a superb-time-piece which 
cost the price of a diadem ; and a valu- 
able landscape of Claude Lorraine sus- 
pended near a board painted with ducks 
and drakes. He sometimes gave a dinner 
to ten or twelve persons, sitting at their 
ease in a carriage drawn by elephants. 
His haram contained above 500 of the 
greatest beauties of India, immured in high 
walls which they were never to leave, ex- 
cept on their biers, He had an immense 
number of domestic servants, and a very 
large army, besides being fully protected 
from hostile invasion by the Company’s 
subsidiary forces, for which he paid 
500,0002, per annum. His jewels amount- 
ed to about eight millions sterling.— 
Amidst this precious treasure, he might 
be seen for several hours every day, hand- 
ling them as a child does his toys.” Asuf 
had no legitimate children, and it was 
doubted whether he had any natural ones. 
He was in the habit whenever he saw a 
pregnant woman, whose appearance struck 
his fancy, to invite her to the Palace to 
lie-in; and several women of this descrip- 
tion were delivered there, and among the 
number was the mother of Vizier Ally. 
Several children, so delivered, were brought 
up and educated in the Palace. 

The sprightliness of Vizier Ally, while 
yet an infant, so entirely engrossed the 
affections of the old Nabob, that he deter- 
mined to adopt him. In conformity with 
this resolution, the youth received an edu- 
cation suitable to a Prince who was des- 
tined to succeed to the musnud, He is 
said, however, to have developed at this 
period a propensity to delight in the sut- 
ferings of the brute creation. The afiec- 
tion of the old Nabob towards his adopted 
sou still increasing, he lavished upon him 
every mark of regard. 

At thirteen his marriage took place. To 
give an idea of the splendour which at- 
tached to his youth, and from which he 
subsequently fell, the following aecount 
of 
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of his nuptials is extracted from Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs : 

_ © The wedding of Vizier Ally was cele- 
berated at Lucknow, in 1795, and was one 
of the most magnificent in modern times. 

** The Nabob had his tents pitched on 
the plains, near the city of Lucknow; 
among the number were two remarkably 
large, made of strong cotton cloth, lined 
with the finest English broad cloth, cut in 
stripes of different colours, with cords of 
silk and cotton. These two tents cost five 
lacks of rapees, or above 50,000/. sterling ; 
they were each 120 feet long, 60 broad, 
and the poles about 60 feet high: the walls 
of the tents were 10 feet high; part of 
them were cut into lattice-work for the 
women of the Nabob’s seraglio, and those 
of the principal Nobility, to see through. 
His Highness was covered with jewels, to 
the amount, at least, of two millions ster- 
ling. From thence we removed to the 
shumeeana, which was illuminated by 200 
elegant girandoles from Europe, as many 
glass shades with wax candles, and several 
hundred flambeaux ; the glare and reflec- 
tion was dazzling and offensive to the 
sight. When seated under this extensive 
canopy, above a hundred dancing-girls, 
richly dressed, went through their elegant, 
but rather lascivious dances and motions, 
and sung some soft airs of the country, 
chiefly Persie and Hindoo-Persic. 

** About seven o’clock, the bridegroom, 
Vizier Ally, the young Nabob, made his 
appearance, so absurdly loaded with jewels, 
that he could scarcely stagger under the 
precious weight. The bridegroom was 
about thirteen years of age, the bride ten; 
they were both of a dark complexion, and 
not handsome, 

“From the shumeeana we proceeded 
on elephants to an extensive and beautiful 
garden, about a mile distant. The pro- 
cession was grand beyond conception; it 
consisted of about 1200 elephants richly 
caparisoned, drawn up in a regular line 
like a regiment of soldiers. About a 
hundred elephants in the centre had houdas 
or castles, covered with silver; in the 
midst of these appeared the Nabob, mount- 
ed on an uncommonly large elephant, 
within a houdah covered with gold, richly 
set with precious stones. The elephant 
was caparisoned with cloth of gold. On 
his right hand was Mr. George Johnstone, 
the British resident at the Court of 
Lucknow; on his left the young bride- 
groom: the English gentlemen and ladies 
and the native nobility were intermixed on 
the right and left. On both sides of the 
road, from the tent to the garden, were 
raised artificial scenery of bamboo-work, 
very high, representing bastions, arches, 
minarets, and towers, covered with lights in 
glass lamps, which made a grand display. 
On each side of the procession, in front of 
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the line of elephants, were dancing-girl: 
superbly dressed (on platforms supported 
and carried by bearers), who danced as we 
went along. ‘These platforms consisted of 
a hundred on each side of the procession, 
all covered with gold aod silver cloths, 
with two girls and two musicians at each 
platform, 

“ The ground from the tents to the gar- 
den, forming the road on which we moved, 
was inlaid with fire-works ; at every step 
of the elephants the earth burst before us, 
and threw up artificial stars in the heavens, 
to emulate those created by the hand of 
Providence ; besides innumerable rockets, 
and many hundred wooden shells that 
burst in the air, and shot forth a thousand 
fiery serpents ; these, winding through the 
atmosphere, illuminated the sky, and, 
aided by the light of the bamboo scenery, 
tnrned a dark night into a bright day. 
The procession moved on very slowly, to 
give time for the fire-works inlaid in the 
ground to go off. ‘The whole of this grand 
scene was further lighted by above 3000 
flambeaux, carried by men hired for the 
occasion. In this manner we moved on in 
stately pomp to the garden, which, though 
only a mile off, we took two hours to 
reach. When we arrived at the garden- 
gate, we descended ~~ = elephants, and 
entered the garden, illuminated by in- 
numerable transparent paper- lamps ox: 
lanterns, of various colours, suspended to 
the branches of the trees. In the centre 
of the garden was a large edifice, to which 
we ascended, and were introduced into a 
grand saloon, adorned with girandoles and 
pendant lustres of English manufacture, 
lighted with wax candles. Here we had 
an elegant and sumptuous collation of Eu- 
ropean and Indian dishes, with wines, 
fruits, and sweetmeats ; at the same time 
about a hundred dancing-girls sung their 
sprightly airs, and performed their native 
dances. 

** Thus passed the time until dawn, 
when we all returned to our respective 
homes, delighted and wonder-struck with 
this enchanting scene, which surpassed in 
splendour every entertainment of the kind 
beheld in this country. The affable Na- 
bob rightly observed, with a little Asiatic 
vanity, that such a spectacle was never 
before seen in India, and never would be 
seen again. The whole expence of this 
marriage-feast, which was repeated for 
three successive nights in the same man- 
ner, cost upwards of 300,000/. sterling.” 

When Vizier Ally was recognised by 
Asuf as his successor to the throne, great 
opposition was manifested by the old Na- 
bob’s family. He was, however, on the 
death of the latter, apheld by the English 
Government, and placed on the throne.— 
An adopted child by the Mohamedan 
Law, is entitled to all the privileges of 
legitimate 
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legitimate birth, Vizier Ally, after being 
placed on the throne, shewed a turbulent, 
restless, and intriguing temper, aud broke 
his faith with the English Government: 
the consequence of which was, his being 
deposed from the musnud, and Sadut Ally, 
the brother of the late Nabob, was placed 
on it. A pension was assigned to Vizier 
Ally of two lacks of rupees per annum, 
about 25,0004 ; but it was considered ne- 
cessary that he should reside near the 
Presidency, that he might be the more 
under the eye of Government. He in 
consequence proceeded from Lucknow to 
Benares, where Mr. Cherry, the Com- 
pany’s Resident, was to make arrange- 
ments for his proceeding to the Presidency. 
Shortly after his arrival at Benares Mr. 
Cherry invited him to breakfast. He 
came attended by a large armed retinue. 
It had been previously intimated to Mr. 
Cherry that his appearance was hostile, 
and that he ought to be on his guard ; but 
he disregarded the caution. Vizier Ally 
complained much of the Company’s treat- 
ment of him; and, in fine, at a signal made 
by him, several of his attendants rushed 
in and cut Mr. Cherry and his assistant, 
Mr. Graham, to pieces. They then went 
away in the intention of proceeding to the 
house of Mr. Davis, another European 
gentleman, holding a high situation under 
Government, with the view of massacring 
him also ; but fortunately he got some in- 
timation of his danger before they arrived, 
and got his family to the top of the house, 
and posted himself at the summit of a 
narrow circular stone staircase. Here the 
rufiians pursued him, but with a hog- 
spear he defended himself for a consider- 
able length of time, killing several of his 
assailants, which, in a manner, blocked 
up the passage, till at length he was 
rescued by a party of the Company’s 
troops stationed at Benares, which came 
to his assistance. The followers of Vizier 
Ally killed another European private gea- 
tleman, residing at Benares, exclusive of 
the two public officers above-mentioned. 
Vizier Ally made his escape into the terri- 
tory of the Rajah of Berar, a powerful 
and independent Chief, who refused to 
give him up unless under a promise of his 
life being spared. This the English Go- 
vernment considered it expedient to ac- 
cede to; and he was accordingly given up 
and brought down to Calcutta, and con- 
fined in the garrison of Fort William in a 
kind of iron cage, and here died after an 
imprisonment of 17 years and odd months, 
as above mentioned. 





DEATHS. 
1817. AT Allahabad, in the East In- 
May 2%. dies, of a fever, Lieut. Tho- 
mas Allen, of the 24th foot. 
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In India, Capt. James Henry 
brother to W. H. Ashburst, 


June 13. 
Ashhurst, 
esq. M. P, 

June 15. At Bombay, Mr. Anderson, 
fourth officer of the ship Charles Grant, 
while swimming a short distance from the 
ship, accompanied by a quarter-master 
and a forecastle-man. Mr. Anderson 
struck out, and swam towards a Porto- 
guese frigate, then lying at about haifa 
cable’s length from him, and he 
followed by two men. As they approached 
the frigate, Mr. Anderson was heard to 
say, ** Don’t drown me.” On this excla- 
mation the quarter-master turned round, 
and to his unspeakable horror and alarm, 
saw an immense shark darting at Mr. 
Anderson; he immediately exerted his 
whole strength for his own sake, and for- 
tunately succeeded in getting on board 
the frigate. The alarm was then imme- 
diately given, and the boats belonging to 
the frigate and the Charles Grant were in- 
stantly lowered into the water; but un- 
fortunately without preventing the fatal 
catastrophe. The shark passed Mr. An- 
derson, then turned round, and took him 
under water, which was immediately dis- 
coloured by his blood. He rose again, 
but was then attacked by five or six more 
of those voracious animals, and he was 
gone in an instant. One shark was ob- 
served to be making towards the forecas- 
tle-man, on which a sentry on board the 
frigate with great presence of mind and 
coolness, levelled his musket, and shot the 
fish, thereby preserving the life of the 
sailor. The next day a large shark was 
caught on board the ship Vansittart, mea- 
suring upwards of 12 feet.—Bombay Cou- 
rier, July 19. 

July 18. At Calcutta, in her 23d year, 
Henrietta, wife of George Richardson, 
esq. of the East India Company’s Bengal 
civil service. 

July 31. At Madras, Mr. William Bell, 
son of Major-gen. Bell. 

Oct. 21. At St. Lucia, by the falling- 
in of the Government House during the 
dreadful hurricane, Major-general Sey- 
mour, governor of the island ; a most de- 
serving and meritorious officer. He was 
formerly Lieut.-colonel of the 15th hussars, 
A widow and seven children, totally unpro- 
vided for, are left to deplore his death. 

At St. Lucia, by the dreadful hurricane, 
Major George Saville Burdett, son of the 
late Sir Charles Burdett, and brother to 
the present Sir Charles Wyndham Bur- 
dett, bart. He was a dutiful son, a good 
father, an affectionate brother, a faithful 
husband, an excellent officer, a man of 
honour, and a true Christian. His amiable 
and accomplished wife, who perished at the 
same time, was the daughter of the late 
Colonel, and sister of the present Lieut.- 
col. Wilkins, K. C. B.; and their son, 


who 


was 























who also perished, was a fine youth, nearly 
15 years of age, the only male descendant 
of this very antient family, except the pre- 
sent Baronet, and the son of the late 
Capt. Burdett, who died in March last 
from the effects of arduous services during 
the war. 

Oct. 24. In South Carolina, Colonel 
Nathaniel Ramsay, of Baltimore, who, 
in the revolutionary war, distinguished 
himself as a brave, meritorious, and hu- 
mane officer. At the battle of Monmouth, 
when the American army was pressed by 
the enemy, advancing rapidly, General 
Washington asked for an officer ; Colonel! 
Ramsay presented himself—the General 
took him by the hand, and said, “ If you 
can stop the British ten minutes, till I 
form, you will save my army.” Colonel 
Ramsay answered, ‘ | will stop them, or 
fall.’—He advanced with his party, en- 
gaged, and kept them in check for half 
an hour; nor did be retreat, until the 
enemy and his troops were mingled, and 
at last, in the rear of his troops, fighting 
his way sword in hand, fell, pierced with 
many wounds, in sight of both armies. 
Colonel Ramsay was a brother of the late 
Dr. David Ramsay. 

Oct. SO. At St. Croix, in her 20th year, 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Edmund Arm- 
strong, esq. of St. Croix. 

Nov. 23. At Tortola, in his 65th year, 
Hon. James Robertson, bis Majesty’s 
Chief Justice of the Virgin Islands, having 
honourably sustained that office for many 
years. 

Dec. 6. At Sag’s Harbour, North Ame- 
rica, aged 72, Capt. Elisha Prior. Capt. 
Prior received a severe wound in defend- 
ing Fort Griswold from the traitor Arnold, 
in the revolutionary war. 

On his voyage from Madras to this 
country, in the ship Boyne, m his 58th 
year, Major-gen. Aldwell Taylor, of the 
East India Company’s service. 

Dec. 8. On board the Indian, Baron 
Frederick de Hedemann, eldest son of 
the late Gen. de Hedemann, command- 
ant of Hanover, and commander of the 
royal order of the Guelphs. 

Dec. 19. At Belsize house, Hampstead, 
in her 28th year, the Most Hon. the Mar- 
chioness of Ormonde, wife of the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde. 

Dec. 23, At Jersey, aged 48, Mary, 
second wife of Charles William Le Geyt, 


» * 25. At his chambers, Staples Ino, 
where he had been resident upwards of 
forty years, aged 71, Rev. Thomas Lee 
Hill, second son of J. L. Hill, esq. of 
West Cholderton, Wilts. 

Dec. 27. Aged 58, Mr. Humphrey 
Gregory Pridden, formerly a bookseller 
in Fleet-market. 

At Pentonville, Anne, relict of the late 
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Mr. John Young, of Chiswell-street, and 
of Scotby, Cumberland. 

At Southampton, aged 77, Sir Richard 
Onsiow, vart. K. G. C. B. Admiral of the 
Red, and Lieut.-gen. of the Royal Marines, 
He was second in command of the Fleet 
under Lord Duncan, in the North Seas, 
where he distinguished bimself in the Mo- 
narch, 74, in the defeat of the Dutch fleet 
under Admiral De Winter. For his gal- 
lant conduct ia this action he was created 
a Baronet, received the Thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament, and was presented 
with the Freedom of the City of London, 
and a sword of 100 guineas value. 

Dec, 28. At Huntroyde, Lancashire, 
the seat of her nephew, Le Gendre Starkie, 
esq. vice-lieutenant of the Hundred of 
Blackburn, Mary, second daughter of 
Rev. Benjamin Preedy, S. T. P. late rec- 
tor of Brington, Northamptonshire, aud 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for that county, and for Hertfordshire. 
Miss Preedy was interred in the Hua- 
troyde family vault, in Padibam church, 
on the first day of the present year, beside 
the remains of her father, who died at the 
same place, and of her sister, Charlotte, 
the lady of the late Le Gendre Pierce 
Starkie, esq. after discharging the traly 
maternal and affectionate duties to their 
surviving offspring, by all of whom she is 
sincerely lamented. 

Dec. 30, At Maryborough, Mrs. Mosse, 
relict of the late Rev. P. Mosse, and aunt 
to Lords Donoughmore and Hutchin son, 

At Musselburgh, in his 86th year, Mr. 
Thomas Thomson, upwards of forty years 
town-clerk of the said burgh. 

Dee. 31, At his chambers in the Tem- 
ple, in his 62d year, M. W. Hall, esq. 
barrister at law. 

Aged 50, Rev. E. Codd, of East Dere- 
haiwn, Norfolk. 

Latety.—In the Edgeware Road, Re- 
becca, wife of Rear-adm. Charles Dudley. 

Cambridgeshire.-—At Eiy, aged 65, the 
wife of Francis Bagge, esq. High Bailiff 
of the Isle of Ely. 

Cornwall.—Aged 50, Rev. T. F. Bed- 
ford, rector of Filleigh, near Truro, and 
late of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 

At Bodmin, Mrs. Pomeroy, widow of 
Rev. J. Pomeroy, who expired in his 
church at Bodmin, four years since, while — 
in the act of reading prayers before the 
Judges at the Assizes. 

Devon.—At Exeter, aged 85, Mrs. Spi- 
cer, widow of the late W. Spicer, of Wear, 
and daughter of Francis Parker, esq. late 
of Blagdon. 

At Ashburton, in her 84th year, Mrs. 
Mary Dunning, sister to the late, and aunt 
to the present Lord Ashburton. 

Dorset.—At Poole, in her 93d year, 
Mrs. Shoveller, mother of Rev, John Sho- 
veller, of that place. 

At 
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At Blandford, aged 86, Rev. Robert 
Maurice. 

Essex.—At Fitzwalters, in bis 65th year, 
I. Wright, esq. of the banking-firm of 
Wright and Co. 

Hants.—In her i7th year, the youngest 
daughter of Rev. A. Thistiethwayte, rector 
of West Titherby. 

At the Army Depot, Isle of Wight, Capt. 
Bower, 5th batt. 60th reg. 

Kent.—Aged 34, Jobu Devaynes, esq. 
of Updown-house, Isle of Thanet. 

At Greenwich Hospital, Capt. W. C. 
Rutherford, of that establishment. Capt. 
Rutherford was one of the Trafalgar he- 
roes, having commanded the Swiftsure, of 
74 guns, in that memorable battle. 

Leicestershire.—Rev. Harry Barnes, rec- 
tor of Wanlip. 

Lincolnshire. —At Welbourue, Rev. J. 
Ridghill. 

In her 835d year, Mrs. Cookson, wite of 
Rev. Mr. Cookson, Rector of Whitton. 

Aged 80, Rev. W. Stopford, M. A, rector 
of Wytham. 

Suffolk.—In his 78th year, Rev. Simon 
Pyrke, upwards of forty years chaplain 
to the county gaol and house of correction. 

Warwickshire.—Charles Stewart, esq. of 
Birmingham, solicitor. 

At Wake Green, near Birmingham, in 
his 72d year, Rev. W. P. Willinger. 

Wiltshire.—At Wingfield-house, near 
Bradford, aged 70, the wife of Thomas 
Morris, esq. late of Camberwell. 

Henry Kinneir, esq. of Highworth. 

At Moxten, Mr. Joseph Bradby, bro- 
ther of the late Adm. Bradby, of Hamble. 

Yorkshive.—In his 80th year, Charles 
Tancred, esq. of Arden-hall. 

1818, Jan. 1. In Duke-street, St. 
James’s, in his 56th year, Count Zenobio. 
The Count was descended from the first 
family in Europe among the Noblesse ; 
being not only a Prince in the Venetian 
Republick, but also a Prince of the House 
of Austria. Count Zenobio was likewise 
the nephew of Emo, the late Admiral of 
Venice ; he was the owner of two of the 
finest palaces iu the world, Emo and Zeuo- 
bio. The political bias of the Count is 
well known. As a man of fashion and 
gallantry he took the lead at Versailles, 
when under the antient regime; at Bax- 
tet’s Club, about the year 1790, he usually 
risked 5000/. every night. 

In Piccadilly, aged 58, Mrs. Amelia 
Noel, artist. 

At Clapham, aged 65, Dr. John Perkins 
Hill, M.D. 

At Brighton, in his 56th year, Mr. Ta- 
tham, of Mount-street, upholsterer to the 
Prince Regent. 

At Owston, near Doncaster, the wife of 
Bryan Cooke, esq. 

Isabella, daughter of Sir Francis Blake, 
bart. af Twisel Castle, Durbam. 


At Doonside, Capt. James Robertson 
Crawford, of the 21st dragoons. 


Jan.2. In Cumberland-street, New-road, 


Lieut.-gen. Wm, Souter Johnston. This 
officer was at the siege of Quebec in 1759, 
and distinguished himself at the memor- 
able battle of Bunkers Hil, where he was 
severely wounded. The General was 
one of the claimants of the Marquisate of 
Annandale. He married the sister of the 
widow of Sir R. Perrott, bait. by whom 
he has left issue a son and two daughters. 

At Forest house, Chigwell, the son and 
heir of Rev. Mr. Wildman. 

In Hanover-street, in the prime and 
flower of youth, Capt. John Prince, lieu- 
tenant and adjutant in his Majesty’s 2d 
er Coldstream regiment of fuot guards. 
He was active, diligent, and scientitic in 
his military duties ; possessed the most 
agreeable manners, and was universally 
respected as a young man of great pro- 
mise, and of considerable attainments. 
In him his country have to lament the 
early loss of a gallant and distinguished 
officer; and society that of a well-in- 
formed and accomplished gentleman. He 
was the only son of Lieut.-gen. Prinee, 
late Lieut.-col. of the 6th or Inaiskilling 
dragoons, now resident at Ipswich, and 
bad but recently married the sister of Sir 
Robert Sharpe Ainslee, of West Torring- 
ton, co. Lincoln, bart. 

Jan. 3. At South Lambeth,‘ aged 57, 
J. Bridges, esq. 

At East Bradenham, Norfolk, aged 56, 
Hanoah, only daughter of the late Rev. 
John Goodwin, of Guestwick. 

At Marazion, in her 55th year, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Vivian, sister of J. Vivian, esq. 
of Portland place. 

At Festiniog Tan-y-bwich, North Wales, 
Mr. J. Innis, purser of his Majesty’s late 
ship Ranger. 

At Stowey house, Old Down, Gertrude 
Louisa Allen, second daughter and co- 
heiress of the late Ralph Allen, esq. of 
Bathhampton, co. Somerset. 

At Paris, M. Goupy, senior of the 
Chamber of Deputies for the department 
of the Seine. He was a Counsellor of the 
Chatelet in his youth ; but, being diverted 
from the career of the Magistracy by the 
storms of the revolution, he embraced the 
profession of commerce, aud became one 
of the chiefs of the house Goupy, Buzoni, 
and Co. 

Jan. 4. At Cowes, the wife of James 
Macdonald, esq. M. P. 

At Bath, in her 61st year, the wife of 
Rev. Dr. Price, prebendary of Durham, 
and canon residentiary of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral. 

At Bath, Letitia, youngest daughter of 
the late J. Houblon, esq. of Hallingbury 
Place, and sister of J, A. Houblon, esq. 
M. P, 


At 
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At Sawtrey,. Lincolnshire, in his 13th 
year, the youngest son of the Rev. James 
Saunders. He possessed an uncommon 
flow of spirits, and was intended for the 
Navy, which seemed to be his proper 
sphere of action. . 

At Woodhead, near Borrowstonness, C. 
Addison, esq- 

Jan. 5. Richard Shutt, esq. of Bath 
place, Fitzroy-square. 

In his 80th year, Robevt Stokes, esq. of 
Walworth. 

At Lincoln, in his 76th year, John 
Bromhead, esq. formerly lieut.-colonel of 
the Royal South Lincoln Militia. At an 
early age he entered the military service, 
and was present at the siege of Louis- 
bourg, where he was wounded. He was 
also engaged in the proceedings at Gaspay, 
and in the following year greatly distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Belleisle. 
He was subsequently employed in the 
expeditions against Martinique and Gre- 
nada; and on his return with Admiral 
Boscawen, took part in the engagement 
with the French fleet. On his marriage 
with Miss Anne Darwin, a relative of the 
celebrated Dr. Darwin, he retired from the 
Regular service; but, during the next war, 
he accepted the Lieut.-colonelcy of his 
County Militia. To all Officers stationed 
at Lincoln he invariably, while his health 
permitted, shewed the most hospitable at- 
tention ; and his many excellent qualities 
have left a deep and general regret for his 
loss throughout this extensive county. 

Jan. 5. Aged 73, B. Wyatt, esq. of 
Lime-grove, near Bangor. He was the last 
surviving brother of the late J. Wyatt, esq. 
surveyor-general of his Majesty’s works. 

At Perth, Mr. John Scott, for 28 years 
one of the English teachers of that city. 

Jan. 6. In his apartments in St. 
James’s Palace, in the 100th year of his 
age, Mr. John Eldred. He was page of 
the presence to King George the Second, 
which office he may be said to have filled 
during three reigns ; and although he filled 
it correctly, being very attentive to his 
duty, yet, extraordinary to relate, he ne- 
ver received any promotion. He was 
much respected and esteemed by all the 
attendants at Court, and was very atten- 
tive to the females who were admitted into 
the State-room, in St. James’s Palace, of 
which he had the control, on Court-days, 
He possessed’a great flow of spirits till the 
last, and had something to say to every 
person. At other times, when he was 
inclined to pass jokes upon his eating and 
drinking, it would be of a reverse descrip- 
tion, by saying, he never got a good din- 
ner but in the sprat season, meaning, as 
much as he could eat, and then he got a 
feast, as his board-wages were but seven- 
pence-halfpenny a-day, which he reckoned 

Gent. Mac. January, 1818. 
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a fast. He ate and drank very heartily ; 
his favourite beverage was porter, and he 
would often drink as much as three quarts 
inaday. Whenhe drank spirits, it was 
British gin, and, occasionally, he took 
gin and water; he smoked tobacco in- 
cessantly. His favourite dinner wag a 
rump-steak, of which he would eat a 
pound, and this course of life he con- 
tinued till about a fortnight past. His 
bodily strength did not fail him till very 
lately. At the last time, or the last but 
one, that the Prince Regent went in state 
to the Chapel Royal, he carried one of 
the heavy massy maces before the Prince, 
as a Deputy Serjeant at Arms. His prin- 
cipal exercise during the last fifty years 
has been walking from St. James’s Palace 
to the neighbourhood of Tothill-fields, 
near Lady Dacre’s Alms-houses, to re- 
ceive the weekiy rents of small houses 
which he owned, and to purchase his own 
food. He would walk through several 
markets, or go to a number of butchers’ 
shops in the streets, till he could meet 
with a rump of beef in a particular state 
of cutting, to get a rump-steak that would 
please him, and took that or any thing 
else he purchased home for dinner, for 
his servant to cook. His wife has been 
dead several years. Mr. Eldred was ex- 
tremely obliging and accommodating to 
every person who had the pleasure of 
knowing bim. 

At Fitzwalters, Essex, in his 65th year, 
T. Wright, esq. of Henrietta-street, banker. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Symons, relict of Wil- 
liam Symons, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Newhouse, near Stroud, Samuel 
Wathen, esq. one of the magistrates for 
the county of Gloucester. 

Hon. Mrs, Fitzwilliam, of Titchfield. 

At Hatfiel@hall, near Wakefield, in 
her 16th year, Jane, eldest daughter of 
F, Maude, esq. barrister at law. 

Jan. 1. In Weymouth-street, Portland- 
place, A. W. Otley, youngest son of 
Warner Otley, esq. of Spanish-place, 
Manchester-square. 

At W. A. Venour’s, in Woburn-place, 
W. Bruce Smith, esq. of Harborough 
Castle, late of Nulpore, East Indies, 

Mr. Daniel Deale, of Christ’s Hospital. 

At Hammersmith, the wife of William 
Keene, esq. 

In his 92d year, Henry White, esq. of 
Brasted, Kent. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, Mr. Peter Gedge, 
the respectable and intelligent editor and 
proprietor of “ The Bury and Norwich 
Post” almost from the first establishment 
of that newspaper. 

In the Close, Norwich, at an advanced 
age, Frances, wife of the Rev. James Wil- 
liams Newton, M. A. late senior minor 
canon"of that cathedral. 

Mr. 
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Mr. John Charles Pocknell, late of the 
East India Company’s service, and a 
free mariner on the Bombay establish- 
ment. 

In Dublin, W. Burton, esq. of Burton- 
hall, Carlow, who many years repre- 
sented that county in parliament. 

At Paris, aged 80, the Marquis de Mau- 
ray, lieut.-genera! of the French armies. 

Jan. 8. Mr. E. Lloyd, of Harley-street. 

At Islington, in his 73d year, John Ste- 
vens, esq. many years an inhabitant of 
Fore-street, Cripplegate. 

Aged 67, Mr. John Cowie, of Lea-bridge, 
Clapton. 

At Bishopsgate Cottage, Berks, Eliza 
Louisa, wife of George Powney, esq. 

At Callaly, Northumberland, the wife of 
John Clavering, esq. 

Jan. 9. At his lodgings in Shoe-lane, 
aged 99, Joho Smith, a person well known 
at all the offices of Government, and who, 
from his singular appearance and eccen- 
tric manner, has ofien excited a smile 
from the heads of many of the principal de- 
partments. During a period of 80 years 
did this honest creatute fill the humble 
station of an errand-carrier at his Ma- 
jesty’s Printing-office. But what was ac- 
counted humble, became in his hands im- 
portant; and “ the King’s Messenger,” as 
he always styled himself, yielded to none 
of his Majesty’s Ministers in the concep- 
tion of the dignity of his office, when en- 
trusted with King’s Speeches, Addresses, 
Bills, and other Papers of State. At the 
offices of the Secretaries of State, when 
loaded with parcels of this description, he 
would throw open every chamber without 
ceremony ; the Treasury and Exchequer 
doors could vot oppose him; and even 
the study of Archbishops has often been 
invaded by this important messenger of 
the peess. His antiquated and greasy 
garb corresponded with his vizard-like 
shape, and an immense cocked hat was in 
continua! motion to assist him in the bows 
of the old school: the recognition or nod 
of great meo in office was his delight. 
But he imagined that this courtesy was 
due to his character, as being identified 
with the State; and the Chancellor and 
the Speaker were considered by him in no 
other view than as persons filling depart- 
ments in common with himself; for the 
seals of the one, and the mace of the other, 
did not, in his estimation, distinguish 
them more than the bag used by himself 
in the transmission of the dispatches en- 
trusted to his care, The imperfect intel- 
lect given to him seemed only to fit him 
for the situation he filled. Take him 
ont of it, he was as helpless as a child, 
and easily became a dupe to those who 
were inclined to impose upon him. With 
a high opinion of his own judgment, how- 
ever, he -diverted himself and others by 


mimicking the voice and manner of his 
superiors, when he thought he perceived 
any assumption of character. John could 
imitate the strut and swell of the great 
man, and even the frivolity of the fop. 
Seeing in his time packets to the same 
individuals addressed from plain ‘* Mr.” 
to “ the Right Honourable,” afforded him 
subject for much joke ; and he frequently 
used to observe, that it would shortly 
come to Old John’s turn to become an 
Esquire or Knight himself. He had a high 
veneration for ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and never visited a church unless a Bishop, 
was to preach. The infrequency of this 
opportunity disposed him, at one period 
of his life, to fit up his room as a chapel, 
with an altar and a figure of his own con- 
trivance, dressed in canonica!s, through 
which he used to read the church service. 
Though his ruling passion was vanity, yet 
he never despised money; avarice laid 
hold of him, and his delight was to count 
it. A few years ago, a fellow came to 
him in a great hurry from a meeting of 
noblemen at the Crown and Anchor, re- 
quiring his attendance with a bag of silver 
for change to give away to the poor, for 
which he would get double the value in 
notes ; the fellow succeeded in his strata- 
gem, and poor John was taken in the snare, 
About this time a few gentlemen at West- 
minster had his likeness taken ; and copies 
of John’s picture were distributed among 
his friends, of whom he reckoned a great 
personage to be one, having heard thata 
copy was sent to Windsor, and a pension 
for his long services was expected from 
that quarter. Seeing his picture hung up 
in the first offices in the kingdom, the 
poor fellow felt that he had attained the 
summit of human distinction; the mea- 
sure of his ambition was full, and he 
looked in vain to bis former pursuits for 
his accustomed pleasure. It had been 
recounted of him, that he was dutiful to 
an antient mother; and sacrificed his own 
comforts for a parent’s support: but it 
was not known that he ever felt the ten- 
der passion of love. [t was vow John’s 
fate, at fourscore and ten, to discover 
himself te be a son of Adam, Female 
warmth melted the seals set on his thrifty- 
bags, and the soothings of a daughter of 
Eve turned the miser to the spendthrift ; 
the fair one, having spent his all, left him. 
The poor fellow, though a great man, was 
honest; and the liberal establishment to 
which he belonged, adhered to him iw his 
last moments. Like the leaves of Au- 
tumn, generations of men are swept away, 
and are soon forgotten; and though this 
singular being was comparatively known 
to few, yet as his hand has conveyed I’a- 
pers of State to most of the great States- 
men of the last and present century, when 
considering him as ministering with fidelity 
in 
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in this way from the days of Sir Robert 
Walpole, beyond the time of William 
Pitt the second, bearing on his back the 
mighty results of their labours, poor old 
Jobn, who was as important in bis own 
conceit as any Statesman in his time, may 
lay iu his claim also for bis share of re- 
nown, 

The wife of Mr. King, of Cranhill, near 
Wantage; and on the following night, 
Mr. King, her husband. 

At York, aged 88, the Dowager Lady 
Vavasour. She was a lineal descendant 
of the ancient family of Vavasour, of 
Spaldington, Yorkshire, a younger branch 
of the house of Hasselwood. 

Jan. 10, At W. Sturch’s, esq. of South- 
aipton-row, Bloomsbury, Helen, eldest 
daughter of Rev. G. V. Sampson, rector of 
Errigal, ia the diocese of Derry. 

in Old Palace-yard, Westminster, aged 
83, Mrs. Aune Lloyd, only surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. Dr. Pierson Lloyd. 

George Helder, esq. of Euston-square. 

In his 85th year, Peter Chersy, esq. of 
Gloucester-place, New-road, aud of Pils- 
tie, Essex. “ 

In bis 72d year, Mr. Matthew Brown, 
late of St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, 
printer. He was the only son of Mr. 
Robert Brown, many years a printe. in 
Windmill-court, West Smithfield. Both 
the father and the son were respectable in 
their profession; and from their pres-es 
have been issued many good and correct 
editions of the Greek and Roman Clas- 
sicks. Mr. Robert Brown was Master of 
the Company of Stationers in 1777; and 
died in 1781. Matthew had been a Li- 
veryman of the same Company more than 
50 years ; aud was much esteemed by those 
who intimately knew hin, He was modeSt 
and upassuming ; and occasiouvally exbi- 
bited a vein of pleasantry aud wit. Sorry 
are we to add, that his efforts in business 
were not so successful as could have been 
wished. Yet his latter days were cheered 
by the kind regard of some of his oldest 
friends ; by the endearing solace of five 

dutiful and affectionate children ; and he 
had the satisfaction of having been select- 
ed as a proper person to enjoy an annuity 
of 301. bequeathed by Mr. Bowyer to be 
given to a Jearned printer, under the sanc- 
tion of the Company of Stationers. 

Of the gout in his stomach, Lieut.-gen. 
Floyd, colonel of the 8th dragoons, and 
governor of Gravesend and Tilbury. 

At Lisbon, in his 94th year, his Excel- 
lency the Baron de Lebzeltern, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the Court of Vienna to that of 
Portugal, and which character he had 
sustained with honour in that country, 
during the long period of fifty-two years, 
The interment, which took place on the 
Sunday following, in the church of St. 
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John Nepomucene, was performed by torch 
light, and the ceremony was graod and 
impressive. ‘The whole of the corps diplo- 
matique, and wany of the privcipal no- 
bility and offivers, attended. His Excel- 
lency the Duke of Cadaval, and his bro- 
ther, tugether with the representatives of 
the repective Courts of Spain, England, 
France, and Denmark, supported the 
pall. Thew Excellencies, the Delegate 
from the Holy See, and Marshal-general 
Beresford, also assisted. The whole was 
conducted with magnificence aud solem- 
nity, under the superintendence of Count 
Heury de Bowbelles, chief secretary to the 
Austrian Legation. 

Jen. 11. lu Princes-street, J. Shaw, 
esq. sunof the late Dr. Shaw, of Russell.sgq. 

lu Devoushire-place, the wife of Gen, 
Morse. 

In Belgrave-place, in his 65th year, 
Ensign W. Silk, who had been in the army 
upwards of 50 years. 

In her 50th year, Sarah, wife of James 
Delagal, esq. of Hackney. 

At Walworth, aged 74, Mrs. Judith 
Thompson, only surviving sister of the late 
Rev. Seth Thompson, of Kensington, 

In her 72d year, Martha, wife of Wor- 
thingtou Brice, esq. of Bristol. 

At Bradford, co. York, whilst on a visit, 
Mr. Bacon, of the firm of Mander, Bacou, 
and Co. Wolverhampton. 

At Dublin, Rev. Dr. James Vince Mil- 
ler, of Prospect, near Black Rock, 

Jan. 12. In her 80th year, Anne, wife 
of Richard Thornton, esq. of St. Joha’s, 
Southwark, 

At ber sou’s, in Brunswick-square, ia 
ber 86th year, Mrs, Guoch. 

lu bis 65th year, whilst at tea, Mr. 
John Skirven, of Ratcliff Highway, printer, 

Atthe Parsonage, Dudley, Alfred, young- 
est son of the Rev. Dr. Booker, vicar of 
that parish, So sudden was the death of 
this engaging child, that, when stricken, 
he was asleep ; and, just before, had been 
playfuily smiling at those around him. 

Tvo pure for earth, his spirit fled 

To those bright realms above ; 

Where sorrow’s tears are never shed, 

But all is joy and love, 

Jan. 13, At her son-in-law's, S. Wade- 
son, esq. of King’s-road, Bedford-row, ia 
her 89th year, Mrs. Spiiler, relict of B. 
Spiller, esq. 

Anna, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Allingham, esq. of Chelsea. 

After the rupture of a blood-vessel, in 
her 18th year, Emily Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Richard Bignell, esq. of Mid- 
dieton Stoney, co. Oxford, 

At Clynderven, Pembrokeshire, in her 
62d year, Mrs. Harding, wife of J, Har- 
ding, esq. 

At an advanced age, Randal! M‘Donnell, 
esq. of Dublin. 

Jan. 
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Jan. 14. Aged 61, Pheebe, wife of J. 
Jackson, esq. of Silver-street, Clerkeawell. 

At Beckenham, Kent, in his 85th year, 
Joseph Cator, esq. 

At Bath, exact!y one month after the 
decease of Anue his wife, in his 45d year, 
Richard. Henry Stovin, esq. of Witherne, 
co. Linceln 

Jan. 15. Ia South Audiey-street, aged 
69, Alexander Brodie, esq..(father of the 
Marchioness of Huntley) late of Arnhall, 
co. Kincardine. He has died possessed 
of a handsome furtune, honourably ac- 
quired in India, from whence he returned 
many years ago. It will of course go to 
the Marchioness of Huntley. His beauti- 
fal house and estate in the county of Kin- 
cardine, called the Burn, was lately pur- 
chased by Mr. Shand, of Jamaica, at the 
price of 70,000/. It was formerly the 
property of Lord Adam Gordon, the uncle 
of the Duke of Gordon ; and, iv point of 
picturesque scenery, is one of the most 
diversified and romantic places in Scotland. 

Charlotte, wife of A. P. Camberbatcb, 
esq. 

ae Richmond, Surrey, in his 45th year, 
Edward J, Collins, esq. 

At Bath, Mrs. Leman. She was the 
daughter of Wm. Nind, esq. barrister-at- 
law, of Beaufoit-buildings, London. In 
1796 she married Rev. T. Leman, then 
Chancellor of Cioyne. 

Griffith Jones, esq. of Cardigan, late of 
Calcutta, 

Aged 32, Mary Deborah, wife of Grey 
Jermain Cooper, esq. of Staple-hall, near 
Fenny Stratford, Bucks. 

Jan. 16. In Soho Square, iv b's 88th 
year, E. Bowman, esq. one of his Ma- 
jesty’s justices of peace for Westminster. 

At Hammersmith, A. B. Turnbull, esq. 
in the prime of life, after a long and pain- 
fui illness. For about eight meaths pre- 
vious to his illness he edited the Public 
Ledger. He was conversant with most of 
the ancient and modern languages, and 
possessed an excellent understanding, with 
a generosity of disposition far above his 
means. A perfidious friend bad led him 
into pecuniary embarrassments, which he 
was for many years unable to remove, and 
which, with an increasing family, preyed 
upon his mind, and probably contributed 
to injure his health. Such‘ is the fate of 
ill-placed confidence ; the may in question 
haviug received essential favours from him. 
We regret to say that Mr. Turnbull has 
left an amiable widow and four small chil- 
dren in such circumstances as forcibly to 
appeal to the feelings of all who knew him. 

At Windsor, Cordall Powail, esq. first 
clerk of his Majesty’s spicery. 

At Netherton, co. Worcester, William 
Watts, esq. 


At Ballinrobe, Maj. Chapman, 3d drag. 
guards, eldest son of Mr. T. Chapman, 
of Putney. 

Jen, 17. Mr. J. Swan, jan. late prin- 
ter of the Statesman. 

At Higham Hill, Walthamstow, in his 
60th year, John Branton, esq. late of Al- 
dersgate- street. 

Aged 68, Robert Hudson, esq. of Tad- 
worth-court, co. Surrey. 

Jan. 18. Aged 36, the wife of Mr. A. 
Hall, solicitor, Coleman-street, and daugh- 
ter of R. Liddell, esq. of Leith, North 
Britain. 

At Mrs. Dyneley’s, Bloomsbury-square, 
Lieut.-col. Baynes, aseistant deputy adj.- 
gen. RK. A. 

At Langford, near Bristol, Philippa, 
wife of Charles Wathen, esq. of Camber- 
well, Surrey, aud daughter of the late Rev, 
Charles Lee, of Bristol. 

Jan.19. The wife uf Symons Trickey, 
esq. of Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzrov- 
square. 

Jan. 21. At Hillingdon, in ber 56th 
year, Elizabeth, wife of Caleb Atkiuson, 
esq. 

In Harley-street, Cavendish-square, the 
wife of J. Teasdale, esq. 

Jan. 22. Aged 69, the wife of John 
Wyatt, esq. of Hatton Garden, 

At Bristo!, Mrs. Wright, relict of the 
late Mr. Matthew Wright, banker. 

Jan. 23, Aged 64, Mr. Edward Terry, 
of Clapham Common. 

Jan, 24. At Islington, in his 69th year, 
Mr. J. Powell, who had officiated as clerk 
of the parish upwards of forty six years. 

At Feltham vicarage, Middlesex, in his 
79th year, Rev. A. Kilgour, D. D. many 
years vicar of that piace, 

Jan, 26, At Bridgnorth, co. Salop, 
Thomas Head, esq. who had been for 
many years in the Custom-house in the 
Port of London, where, through his own 
assiduity and strict attention to the duties 
of his office, together with a comprehen- 
sive mind on the subject of that branch 
of the public reveaue, he became land- 
surveyor, This situation he beld but a 
short time; his health declining through 
the constant fatigue and bustle of the 
office, obliged him to seek an asylum 
of retirement and quietude in his native 
air, where he has resided several years, 
but in an apparently languid state. He 
was at length seized with a pulmonary 
complaint, against which the effects of 
medicine proved of no avail, and he sunk 
with resignation to the will of Heaven at 
the age of 58. 


—— 


¥*%* A Tribute to the Memory of the 
Rev. Dr. Cuaruss Burney in owr next. 
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ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vol. LXXXI. Part If. p. 590. Atomb- 
stone has lately been erected in the 
Church-yard of Prestonkirk, East Lo- 
thian, upon which the following lines are 
imscribed : 

** Beneath the stone are deposited 
the mortal remains 
of the late ANprew Maerkre, 
Civil Engineer at Houston Mill, 
who died in the year 1811, 
aged 92 years. 

Descended from a race of ingenious 
Mechanicks, to whom the Country forages 
had been greatly indebted, he steadily fol- 
lowed the example of his ancestors ; and, 
by inventing and bringing to perfection 

A Macuine 
for separating Corn from the Straw (con- 
structed upon principles of Velocity, and 
furnished with fixed Beaters or Skutchers), 
rendered to the Agriculturists of Britain, 
and of other Nations, a more beneficial 
service than avy hitherio recorded in the 
annals of antient or modern science.” 
Vol. LXXXVII. Part I. 

P, 476. b. Martin Drolling was born at 
Bergheim, near Colmar, 19th Sept. 1752 ; 
and was early distinguished for his great 
taste for drawing; and, in order to im- 
prove himself in this art, he went to Paris, 
with a view of working under the ablest 
masters, and studying the best models, 
He first became a portrait-painter, in which 
class he succeeded well, many portraits 
bearing his name, and obtaining great 
success. —The penchant of Mr. Drolling 
attracted him towards the imitation of na- 
ture; this sentiment of truth, the first 
germ of talent, was seconded by the sight 
of some little Dutch pictures. Struck 
with the natural manner in which fami- 
liar subjects were represented in these 
paintings, he attempted to imitate them. 
His first efforts were successful: and he 
continued to improve in this clags till his 
death, insomuch that his last picture was 
perbaps his master-piece. Correct in his 
design, faithful in his colouring, his touch 
firm and animated, yet free ; his choice of 
persons, though taken from common life, 
never contained any thing iguoble ; such 
was the general outline of his talent. The 
productions of his pencil have always been 
much esteemed by amateurs: the Cha- 
ritable Lady, the Confessional, the Milk- 
maid, the Foreign Merchant, the Orange- 
Vender, and the School- Mistress, will ever 
occupy a distinguished place in the finest 
collections. He died at Paris, in April, 
1817, in the sixty-fifth year of his age; 
but he has left a lasting memorial of his 
genius and talents in his works, which will 
be esteemed as long as taste remains, and 

+ 


we shall hereafter speak of a Drolling, as 
we do now of a Gerard Dow, 
Vol. LAXXVII. Part II. 

P, 184. b. The Rev. John Fawceit, 
D.D. was the author of several theological 
works, among which were learned and prac- 
tical annotations on the Bible, a work only 
finished towards the close of his useful and 
laborious life. 

P, 189. a. The books of all the chari- 
table institutions of Bath record the public 
bounties of Winthorp Baldwin, esq.; but 
his private donations far exceed them in 
amount: his life appeared prolonged on 
purpose to do good ; and the full posses- 
sion of his faculties to his last hour ena- 
bled him to perform it with as much dis- 
cretion as liberality. 

P. 376.a. Eyles Irwin,esq. was formerly 
of the East India Company’s civil establish- 
ment at Madras, and for many years one 
of its ornaments: he was approved in 
every station, and in the fulfilment of 
every duty confided to him. The late 
Earl Macartney, at a crisis of peculiar 
exigency, appointed Mr. Irwin a member 
of the committee instituted by his lordship 
for the management of the territory and 
revenues of the Carnatic ; and afterwards 
entrusted to him the care and adminis- 
tration of the important provinces of Tin- 
nivelly and Madurah, and the arduous 
task of negociating with and conciliating 
the Poligar chiefs, This refractory tribe 
were nurtured in arms, and, by the oppres- 
sive exactions of the Nabob’s managers, 
were habituated to the use of them; they 
had been accustomed to yield only to 
mnilitary coercion, until Mr. Irwin, by a 
just and lenient system of conduct, which 
sought its object only in the plaia and 
simple path of integrity and candour, com- 
pletely won their confidence. To use the 
words of the Committee, ‘‘ no force was 
required in the districc to overawe the Po- 
ligar ;” and their confidence in the Com- 
pany’s justice was such, that a single mes- 
sage drew the most powerful of them from 
their woods to pay their tribute, or give 
any other proof of obedience that was de- 
manded : they protected the property of - 
the Government and of the husbandman, 
paid the stipulated tribute, with the great- 
est part of their fixed balances, and in less 
than two years the Company had received 
nearly half the sum of the Nabob’s col- 
lection in eighteen. Soon after the resto- 
ration of the country to the Nabob, Mr. 

Irwin returned to Europe ; and a narra- 

tive of his voyage up the Red Sea to Suez, 

and of bis journey over the Deserts, was 

published by him in 1787, in a series of let- 

ters, containing a great deal of interest. 
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ing information respecting the countries 
through which be bad travelled, given in 
an elegant and perspicuous style. The 
Court of Directors of the East lodia Com- 
pany, in testimony of their sense of his 
services, and of his uniformly upright 
conduct, granted Mr. Irwin a considerable 
pecuniary donation ; and in the year 1792 
they appointed him, and two other gen- 
tlemen of bigh reputation and approved 
services, as a Committee for the regula- 
tion of the Company’s affairs in China, 
from whence he returned in 1794. The 
remainder of his days were passed in re- 
tirement, and devoted chiefly to literary 
pursuits—which were far more suited to 
his taste and the temper of his mind than 


the bustle and agitations of public life ; 
for, although fitted to adorn any station 
in which success could be commanded by 
respectable and cultivated talents, un- 
wearied zeal, and inflexible integrity, Mr. 
Irwin possessed but little of what is called 
knowledge of the world. With warm af- 
fections, and great seusibility, he united a 
guileless, and almost infantine, simplicity 
and singleness of heart; and these pre- 
dominant features of bis character so 
much endeared bim in private and domes- 
tic life, that, if it could be said of any 
man, it might be said of him to whose 
memory this tribute of affection is paid, 
that he never lost a friend, nor made au 
enemy. 








Part I. p. 273. a. 1. 10 from the bot- 
tom, for Norfolk, read Suffolk. 

P. 316. a. L. 17, for 39, read 28 houses. 

P. 317. a. 1. 25, for it was, read the 
great tithes were. 

P. 396. b. 1. 2. from the bottom, for 
instituted Nov. 15, 1723, read presented, 
in 1761, on the death of his father, who 
had been Vicar of this Parish 38 years. 

P. 397. a. 1.10, read Joseph Lane. 

P. 510. 1. 21, read Hopson. 

P. 511.1. 19, read 9 Geo. I. 

P. 546. a. 1. 26, read Barnewalls. 

Part II. p. 12, b. lines 17 and 19 from 
the bottom, read Brompton Brian. 

P, 88. 1.4 to6 from the bottom, dele 
the whole paragraph, it being erroneous, 
and is rectified by the next following arti- 
cle, page 88-89 (both of Miss Mary Anne 
Moreton). 

P. 89, a. 1.44, read Belem. 


Errata in Voit. LXXXVII. 


P. 91, b. 1. 21,22, read Pellegrin Treves. 

P. 135, a. |. 30, read 1706. (Q. Anne 
having begun to reign in 1702). 

P. 162, a. 1. 29, read affect. 

P. 270, b. 1. 28 from the bottom, read 
Brentwood. 

P. 306, a. 1.3 from the bottom, read 
Tivetshall. 

P. 318, a. 1.21, read no. 

P. 326, a. 1. 29, read Charles (Churchill 
the satirist). 

P. 358, a. 1.6, read 1812 (Limerick 
Mail robbery). 

P, 376, a 1.20, after King’s County 
insert Ireland. 

P. 452, a. 1. 36, read Lady J. Thynne. 

P. 473, b. 1.6 from the bottom, read 
Fornham. 

P. 478, a. |. 24, read p. 464. 

P. 628, a. eight lines from bottom, for 
O'Ceden, read Okeden. 
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Mersoro.ocicat Tasve for January, 1818. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s ‘Thermometer. 





Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 

















>! fair 
21 | 33 | 35 130,10 |fair 
35.| 43 | 38 |29, 92 Irain 























31 | 27 | 29) 28] ,92 |foggy 
J.1) 27 | 32] 30 291 /fair 
2/35/36] 32) ,90 |cloudy 
3 28 | 36] 37 > 49 |snow 
4/39 | 45 | 37 | ,42 | fair 
5 | 45 | 45 | 36 » 40 |rain 
6 | 35 | 42 | 35 [50,00 | fair 
7 | 42 | 46 | 47 |29, 90 [cloudy 
8 | 39 44 | 39 |30, 20 Ifair 
9; 40 | 47] 47 [29,85 |rain 
10} 47] 52} 50 » 75 {cloudy 
11 | 49 | 49 | 46 » 70 |rain 
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38 | 40 | 38 29, 68 fair 12 | ¢9 | 44 | 47 229,95 |cloudy 
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13 | 47 | 53 | 47 > 72 |rain 
14/47/46) 487 ,75 [rain 
15 7 | 54 | 47 , 59 jcloudy 
16 | 47 | 52] 50] ,75 leloudy 
17 | 40 | 43 | 37] ,80 /fair 
18 | 37 | 44] 36 | ,90 |fair 
19 | 29 | 42 | 36 [30,43 |taie 
20 | 34 | 44] 36} 415 Itair 
21 | 40 | 46 | 38 [29,95 Ifair 
22435147] 4¢} ,50 /fair 
23 | 36] 42] 38] ,49 |stormy 

| 55] 43] 37} 557 |eain 

| 341421451] ,92 Ifair 
26 | 40 | 49| 40 | 570 Ishowery 
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BRILL OF MORTALITY, from December 23, 1817, to January 27, 1818, 


Christened, Buried. 2and 5 176] 50 and 60 174 





Males - 1124 Males - 929 1842 = S5and10 87] 60and 70 144 
Females - et 148 Females ‘13 m © Jl0 and20 57] 70 and 80 125 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 488 £ 20 and 30 140] 80 and90 74 
iets © § 30and40 174] 90 aad 100 22 

Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 181 | 100 - 0 








AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending January 17. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

















Wheat) Rye | Barly, Oats |Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 

s. djs. djs. d.js. djs. d. s. d,s. djs. djs. a. d, 

Middlesex 91 3/00 045 430 0/49 (|| Essex 73 9/37 6/40 oe 6 
Surrey 85 4143 0142 2/29 8/47 Oj/Kent 85 600 O]s1 Oj2s 6 
Hertford 78 852 O44 431 O/44 SilSussex 89 600 044 0/25 6 
Bedford 79 7/52 040 6/28 ~ Q|jSuffolk 87 0/00 0/43 11/27 3 
Huntingdon 81 7/00 0/45 10/22 10/38 10/l\Camb. 78 6/00 0/38 3/23 + 
Northamp. 78 8/00 040 024 3)/46 6/Norfolk 82 4/44 11/42 OR9 0 
Rutland 74 0100 040 01296 0/51 O||Lincoln 77 0}40 238 vle3 0 
Leicester 79 4/50 042 027 4/52 O)York 74 250 4/40 9124 4 
Nottingham 83 4/56 046 828 957 2\Durham 73 11/00 0/38 0/26 0 
Derby 89 4007047 631 3/62 8|\Northum. 68 5/52 0/36 250 0 
Stafford $3 2/00 0/43 8/29 264 6|\Cumberl. 86 262 0/45 2/29 0 
Salop 87 0155 648 631 567 6|| Westmor. 98 7/56 0/48 0/30 0 
Hereford 82 10/54 4/45 228 4/55 10/|Lancaster 91 11/00 0/00 0/29 0 
Worcester 82 éloo 0/49 530 650 4|\Chester 84 2/00 0/55 10.29 0 
Warwick 76 0/00 0142 030 8/57 6|/Flint 82 1/00 0/48 629 0 
Wilts 76 4100 0144 4/26 10/73 0||Denbigh 81 10/00 0/49 8/26 0 
Berks 87 600 O42 2127 1151 1)|Anglesea 81 4/00 0/00 0126 0 
Oxford 81 6100 0/45 5/26 10/56 O)\Carnarvon89 4/00 0\49 4)31 0 
Bucks 80 10/00 0/39 6/27 1045 11|/Merioneth 95 0/00 0/55 6/31 0 
Brecon 91 0168 9155 10/27 8100 0 \Cardigan 98 0100 0/49 0/20 0 
Montgom. $4 3/00 0/44 9/32 9/00 0||Pembroke107 1/00 0)45 10/21 0 
Radnor $7 1000 044 330 4/00 O)/Carmart. 103 600 0/56 019 0 
||Glamnorgan20 O}00 0/54 8/42 0 

Gloucester77 900 0/150 11/28 5 

jSomerset 94 11/00 0|50 3/30 4 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter.|| Monm. 94 7100 O51 7/27 0 
85 351 4d 627 11,52 1)|Devon 96 5/00 0}49 1/27 0 
Cornwall 92 11/00 0|45 5/21 0 

} Dorset 88 3100 0144 0/26 0 

Hants 89 10j\00 0143 5/25 3 








PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, January 26, 75s. to 80s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, January 17, 33s. 5d. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, January 21, 49s. 54d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, January 26 : 
Kent Bags ..... ceceeee 26l. Os. to 29/, Os. |-SussexPockets.........264. Os. to 291. 10s, 
Sussex Ditto .........25/. 10s. to 28/. Os. | Essex Ditto.............27/ Os. to 301 Os, 
Kent Pockets ......... 261. Os. to 31d. Os. | Farnham Ditto......... 284 Os. to 35/4, @s. 


_ AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, January 25: 
St.James’s, Hay 44. 125. 6d. Straw 2/, 85. Od. Clover 5/.0 s. Od.--Whitechapel, Hay 51.1 s. Od. 
Straw 21. 5s. Od.—Clover 6/, 10s. Od.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 2s. 6d. Straw 2i, 2s, Od, 


SMITHFIELD, January 26. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8tbs, 


Beef <ccc.cccccccessecccsccccee dts Od. tO Se, Od. | Lammb......cccccoccsseccees seeeOs. Od, to Os. Od. 
DE UttONn 200. cccccesccoscscccee 5s. Od. to 6s, Od. Head of Cattle at Market Jan. 26; 
es: “ST. Se BeRSS cccccccecces - 2,185, Calves 120, 


POrk ..eceeeeecceceeseceereeen dss 4d, to 5s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 12,090. Pigs 280, 
COALS, Jan. 26: Newcastle 31s. 6d. to 44s. Od. Sunderland 30s. Od. to 38s. 9d, 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib, St. James’s 4s. 84d. Clare Market{0s. 0d. Whitechapel 4s. 84. 
SOAP, Yellow, 98s, Mottled 108s, Curd 199s. CANDLES, 12+. per Doz. Moulds 14s. Od. - 
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